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BRITISH PLUTARCH. 


Tas LIFE or 
GEORGE BYNG, 


4 "Lara Viſcount T oRR 1 NG TON. 


f 


EN: (A. D. 1663, 0 17330 


was deſcended from an ancient family in 

the county of Kent. He was born in the 

year 1663, and, at the age of fifteen, went to 

ſea as a volunteer in the royal. navy, in the ſer- 

vice of Charles II. having had the king's warrant- 

given to him on the 8 of the duke. 
of York, 8 

In 1681, upon the invitation of genern] Kirk, 

governor of Tangier, he quitted the ſea, and ſerved 
8 in the Kr of * till on 
* 3 2 ve- 


2 BYNG, a renowned naval officer, . 


— 


„ GEORGE BYNG, 
a vacancy, which quickly happened, the general. 


who was always his warm patron, made him an 


enſign in his own company, and ſoon after a lie- 
tenant. 

In 1684, after the demolition of Tangier, the 
me of Dartmouth, general of the ſea and land- forces, 

inted him lientenant of the Orford ; from which 
iN he kept conſtantly to the ſea-ſervice ; but did 
not throw up his n as a land- officer for 
ſeveral years after. _ 
In the year 1685, he went lieutenant of his ma- 
jeſty's (James IT.) ſhip Phoenix to the Eaſt Indies; 
where engaging and boarding a Ziganian pirate, who 
maintained a deſperate fight, moſt of thoſe who en 
tered with him were flain, himſelf dangerouſly 
wounded, and the prize finking, he was taken up 
with ſcarcely any remains of life ; but, by degrees, 
he was perfectly recovered, 

In the year 1688, being firſt heutenant to Sir 
John Aſhby, in che fleet commanded by the carl 
of Dartmouth, and fitted out to oppoſe the defigns 
of the prince of Orange, he was in a particular 
manner” entruſted and employed in the intrigues 
then en” ke, on among the moſt conſiderable offi- 
cers of the fleet, in favour of that prince; and was 
the perſon commiſſioned by them to their ſe- 
<ret aſſurances of obedience to his highneſs; to 
"whom he was Privatel introduced at Sherborne, 
by admiral Ruſſel. At his return to the fleet, the 
| earl of Dartmouth ſent him, with captain Aylmer 
and captain Haſtings, to carry a meſſage of ſub- 


 . miſſion to the prince at Windſor, who made him 


captain of the Conſtant Warwick,” a fourth-rate | 


man of war. 
In 1690, he Sem emded the Hope, a third-rate; 


and was ſecond to Sir 3 Rooke, in the en- 
8. . A 0 . 
| n 


LORD TORRINGTON. 3s | 
In the years 1691, and 1692, he was captain of AB 
the Royal Oak, and ſerved under admiral Ruſſel, | 
commander in chief of the fleet. Nor were his me- 
Tits concealed from that great officer, for he diſtin- 
guiſhed him in a very remarkable manner, by pro- 
moting him to the rank of his firſt captain... 

In 1702, a war breaking ont with France, hne 
accepted the command of the Naſſau; and was at | 
the taking and burning the fleet at Vigo. 

In the year 1703, he was made -rear-admiral f 
the red by queen Anne; and ſerved in the Medi- 
terranean fleet, commanded by Sir Cloudefly Shovel, + | 
who detached him with a ſquadron of five men of | 
War to Algiers, where he renewed the peace with | 

that government. In his return home, he was in 
great danger of beit loſt in the great ſtorm which 
-oyertook him in the channel. Ee 

In 1704, he feryed in the grand fleet ſent. inte 
the Mediterranean, under the command of Sir 
Cloudelly Shovel, in fearch of the French fleet; 
and it was he who commanded the ſquadron that 
attacked and cannonaded Gibraltar; and, by land- 
ing the ſeamen, whoſe valour was on this occafion 
-remarkably diſtinguiſhed, the place capitulated the 
third day. He was in the battle off Malaga, which 
followed ſoon after; and, for his behaviour in that 
action, her majeſty conferred on him the honour +. 
of knighthood. 1 Mtg e 
Towards the latter end of this year, the Frenck : 
having two ſtrong ſquadrons in the Soundings, be- 

ſides, great numbers of privateers, which greatly _ 
annoyed our trade, Sir . Byng failed the lJat= 
ter end of January, 1705, from Plymouth, with a. © 
ſquadron of twelve men of war, and a large fleet of * 
merchantmen ; and, after ſeeing the” latter ſafely. '/ 
out of the channel, he divided his ſquadron to fuch © 
_ :adyantage, that he took twelve of their largeſt pri- 

| B 2 Yatcers, 


4 | GEORGE BYNG, 
5 „ in about two dente, together with the 
hetis, 


a French 2 of war of forty guns, and 


5900 OED ſhips, moſt. of them richly laden 
from the Indies. This remarkable ſucceſs 


gave fach 4 blow. to the French privateers, that they 
rarely ventured. into the channel during the re- 
mainder of the year. 

The ſame year, he was made vice · admĩral of 
the blue; and, upon the election of a new parlia- 
ment, Was 8. N N one of the burgeſſes for Ply- 
mouth; wbich 12 ge he conſtantly after repreſented 
in parliament, t be was created a peer. 

In the beginning of the year 170% Sir George 
Was ordered with a ſquadron to Alicant, with. ne- 
3 for the army in Spain; and) accordingly 
led on the 20th of March : ut, on his arrival 
a * Cape St. Vincent, he heard the melancholy 
news of the defeat of our army at the battle of Al- 
manza, under the command of the carl of Galway, 
who ſent to the admital to acquaint him with the 
diſtreſs he was in; and defired, that whatever he 
had brovght for the uſe; of the army might be car- 
ried to Tortala in Catalonia; to which place his 
lordſhip. intended to retreat; and that, if poſſible, 
he would, fave the fick and wounded men at Denia, 
Gandia, ahd Valencia; where it was intended to 
embark every thing that could be gotten together. 

"This the admiral performed; and having ſent 
the fick and wounded to. Tortola, and being ſoon 
after joined by Sir Cloudeſly Shoyel, from Liſbon, 
they proceeded together-to the coaſt Italy, with 
a fleet of forty- -three men of war, and fi tranſports, | 
to ſecond prince Eugene and the duke of Savoy; in 
the ſiege of Toulon; in which Sir George ſerved in 
2 ſecond poſt under. Sir Clondeſly, and narrowly 

caped. ſhipwreck. in his return home, when that 


great othcer was loſt ; for * Royal Anne, in which 
Sir 


1 7 
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LORD TORRINGTON. . 5 
Sir George carried his flag, was within a ſhip's 
length of the rocks on which Sir Cloudeſly firuck ; - 
yet was providentially ſaved by his own and his 
officers preſence of mind, who, ina minute's time, 
ſet the ſhip's topſails, even when one of the rocks 
was under her main chains, | 
In che year 1708, he was made admiral of the 
blue, and commanded the ſquadron fitted out to 
oppoſe the invaſion intended to be made in Scotland 
by the Pretender, and a French army from Dun- 
kirk. This ſquadron confiſted of twenty-four men 
of war, with which Sir George, and lord Dutſley, 
failed from the Downs for the French coaſt, on the 
27th of February; and, having anchored in Gtave- 
lin pits, Sir George went on Pere a ſmall frigate, 
and ſailed within two miles of the Flemiſh road, 
and there learned the number and ſtrength of the 
enemy's ſhips. V 
On the admiral's anchoring Before Gtavelin, the 
French laid afide their embarkation ; hut, upon 
expreſs orders from their court, were obliged to 
ume it; and, on the 6th of March, Actually 
failed out of the port of Dunkirk ; but, being take 
ſhort, by contrary winds, came to anchor on the 
8th, and then continued their voyage. | 
Sir George had been obliged, at"the time the 
French fleet failed, to come to an anchor under 
Dungeneſs; and, in his return to Dunkirk, was 
informed that the French fleet was failed, but whi- 
ther could not be known; but he was perſuaded 
their deſtination was for Scotland: whereupon it 
vas refolved, in a council of war, to purſue the 
enemy to the road of Edinburgh; and, accordingly, 
having firſt detached reat-admiral Barker, with a 
ſmall ſquadron, to convoy the troops to Oftend, the 
admiral proſecuted his expedition with the reſt, of \ . 
o F 
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% + GEORGE BY NG... 
On the 14th of March, the French were diſco 
_ , Yered in the Firth of Edinburgh; where they made 
Hignals, but to no purpoſe, and then ſteered a north- 
ealt courſe, as if they had intended to have gone to 
St. Andrew's. Sir George purſued them, and took 
de Saliſbury, an Engliſh prize, then in their ſer- 
Vice, with ſeyeral perſons of quality on board; 

many land and een in the French ſervice, of 
very great diſtinction; five companies of the regi- 
ment of Bern, and all the ſhip's. company, con- 


ſiſting of three hundred men. 


After this, Sir George finding it impoſſible te 
dome up with the enemy, put into the port of Leith, 
___ where he continued till i £3 was received of the 
French being returned to Dunkirk. \ _ 
before the admiral left Leith-Road, the lord- 
©, provoſt and magiſtrates of Edinburgh, to ſhew-their 
_ grateful ſenſe- of the important ſervice he had done 


.._ them, by thus Sraging off the French before they 


8 had time to land their forces, and thereby preſerving 


not only the city of Edinburgh, but even the whole 
kingdom, from the fatal effects of à rebellion and 
inyaſion, reſolved to preſent him with the freedom 
of their city, by ſending, in their name, Sir Patrick 
Johnſon, their late repreſentative in parliament, 
with an inſtrument called a burgeſs · ticket, incloſed 
in a gold box, having the arms of the city on the 
ide, and theſe words engraven on the cover: 

The lord-provoſt, bailiffs, and town - council 
of Edinburgh did preſent theſe letters. to burgeoiſe 
Sir George Byng, admiral of the blue, in gratitude 


do him for delivering this: iſland from a foreign. in- 


vaſion, and N the deſigus of the French 
fleet at the mouth of the Firth of Edinburgh, the 
"13th of March, 1708. ö 2. 


Done would have imagined, that this remarkable 
| _ ſucceſs. muſt have ſatisfied every body; and wha 
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' LORD TORRINGTON, 
after defeating ſo extraordinary a ſcheme as this 


was then allowed to be, and reſtoring public credit, 
as it were, in an inſtant, there ſhould be an uni- 


verſal tribute of applauſe paid to the admiral by all 
ranks and degrees of people: but ſo far was this 
from being the caſe, that Sir George Byng os 


| ſcarcely ſet his foot in London, when it was W 
pered, that the parliament would enquire into is 
conduct; which notion had its riſe from a very 


fooliſh perſuaſion; that, having once had ſight of 
the enemy's. fleet, he might, if he pleaſed, have 


_ taken every ſhip of them, as well as the Saliſbury 


The truth was, that the French, having — 9 | 


the Jacobites in Scotland with a propoſal of beſieg- 


ing Edinburgh-caſtle, Sir George Byng was par= - 


ticularly inſtructed, by all means, to prevent that 
undertaking, by hindering the French from landing 
in the neighbourhood. This he effectually did, 


and, Ne er anſwered-the e of! his ex- 9 


itionn. 
But the ſame malicions — who firſt yiragh- 


— this ſtory, invented alſo another; namely, 1 5 


that Sir George was alſo: hindered from taking the 
French fleet by his ſhips being foul; which actually 
produced an enquiry in the houſe of commons and 

an addreſs to the queen; to direct, that an account 
might be laid before them of the number of ſhips 
that went on the expedition with Sir George Byng ;. 
and when the ſhips were cleaned: which at . 
however, ended in this reſolutionn 


That the thanks of the houſe be Sa 4 to the 


-prince; for his great care in ſo expeditiouſly ſetting 


forth ſo great a number of ſhips; whereby the fleet 


 - runder Sir George Byng was enabled 0. ha to 
prevent the — invaſion. “. e 
This was a very wife and elle ets mea» 


ſure, fince it fully ſatisfied- the world of Were 


B 4. 


3  GEORGE'BYNG,. 
of theſe reports, and, at the ſame time, gave great 
ſatisfaction to the queen and her royal conſort, the 
prince of Denmark, who, both conceived that his 
royal highneſs's character was affected, as lord-high- 
About the middle of the ſummer, a reſolution 
was taken to make a deſcent on, or at leaſt to 
alarm, the coaſt of France, by way of retaliation 
for-the affront ſo lately offered us; and Sir George 
Byng as admiral, and lord Durſley as vice admiral 
the blue, were appointed to carry the ſcheme into 


__ Execution. 


r Sir George failed from Spithead on 
the 279th of July, with the fleet and tranſports, 
having the troops on board, intended for a deſcent, 
commanded by lieutenanr-general Earle; and the 
next day came to an anchor off Deal, The-2gth 
they ſtood over to the coaſt. of Picardy, as well to 
alarm as to amuſe the enemy, and. at the ſame time 
to be ready for further orders. The iſt of Auguſt, 
the fleet failed again, and anchored the next day in 
the Bay of Boulogne, where they made a feint of 
landing their troops. On the 3d they ſtood-in, 
pretty near the ſhore, to obſerve the condition of 
the enemy: and, on the 4th, they weighed again, 
but came to an anchor about noon in the Bay. of 
Eftaples. Here a detachment of troops were landed ; 
but the project on ſhore, which this deſcent was 
to have ſeconded, being laid afide, an expreſs ar- 
rived from England; on which the troops were re- 
_-embarked. . 80 
In chis manner they continued ſeveral days on 
the coaſt of France, creating the enemy inexpreſ- 
fible trouble; and indeed the true defign of it was 
only to diſturb the naval armaments on their coaſts, 
and oblige the French court io march large bodies 
of men to protect their maritime towns ; which ne- 
| | | ceſſarily 


LORD TORRINGTON. : 5 
ceſſarily occaſioned a diminution of their army in 
Flanders. o 1 f 

The fame year Sir George had the honour of 
conducting the queen of Portugal to Liſbon, where 
a commiſhon was ſent him, appointing him admi- 
ral of the white; and her Portugueſe majeſty pre- 
ſented him with her picture ſet with diamonds to a: 
very great value. 95 95 | 1 
In the year 1709, he was commander in chief 
of the fleet ſtationed in the Mediterranean; during 
Which he attempted the relief of the city and caſtle 
of Alicant; and he ſame time, meditated a de- 
ſign upon Cadiz; nt was it his fault that both did 
not ſucceed; for he did every thing that could be 
expected from him, in order to render theſe im- 
portant defigns ſucceſsful. 
After his return from this expedition, in 1710, 
he was appointed one of the commiſſioners for exe- 
cuting the office of ford-high-admiral ; in which 
poſt he continued till fome time before the queen's: 
death; when, not falling-in with the meaſures of 
thoſe times, he was removed; but, on the acceſſion 
of George I. he was reſtored to that employment; 
and, in the year 1715, on the breaking-out of the 
' rebellion, appointed to command a fquadron in the 
Downs ; with which he kept ſuclt a watchful eye 
on the French coaſt, and ſeized ſuch à great quan- 
tity of arms and ammunition ſhipped there for he 
Pretender's ſervice; that his majeſty, to'reward his: / 
ſervices, created him a baronet, preſented him with 
# ring of — value, and gave him other marks of 
His royal favour. e . | 
In the year 1747, he was ſent with a ſquadron 
into the Baltick, on diſcovering that Charles XII. 
lad formed. a deſign of making a deſcent upon Eng- 
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We are now to enter upon the moſt remarkable 
ſcene of action our admiral was ever concerned in, 
and which he conducted with equal honour and 
reputation to himſelf and the Britiſh flag. This 
was the ſamous expedition of the Britiſh fleet to 
Sicily in the year 1718, for the protection of the 
neutrality of Italy, and the defence of the emperor's 
poſſeſſions againſt the invaſion of the Spaniards, 
who had the year before ſurprized Sardinia, and had 
this year landed an army in Sicily. 

- He failed from Spithead about the middle of June 
1718, with twenty ſhips of the line of battle, two 
fire-ſhips, two bomb veſſels, an hoſpital-ſhip,, and 
a ftore-ſhip. This ſquadron arrived on the 1ſt of 
Auguſt in the Bay of Naples, into which the fleet 

ſanding with a gentle gale, drawn up in a line of 
battle, moſt of them capital ſhips, and three of 
them carrying flags, afforded ſuch a ſpectacle as 
had never. been ſeen in thoſe parts before. The 
whole city was in a tumult of joy and exultation; 
the ſhore was crowded with multitudes of ſpectators; 
and ſuch an infinite number of boats came off, ſome. 
with proviſions and refreſhments,. others out of cu- 

nofity and admiration, . that the bay was covered 
with them. 4 gh 

* The viceroy, count Daun, being ill with the 

gout, and having ſent his compliments to the ad- 

miral, he went on ſhore, attended by the flag- 

officers and captains in their boats; and was ſaluted 

at his landing by all the cannon round the city and 

caſtles; and was conducted to the court through 

an infinite throng of people, with the greateſt ae- 
_ clamations of joy, and all the honours and cere- 
* monies uſually paid to a viceroy of that kingdom. 
Here the admiral entered into a conference with 
count Daun; from whom he learned, that the 
Spaniſh army, conſiſting of 30,000 men, com- 
+1 6668 PR | manded 


LORD TORRINGTON. 1 
manded by the marquis de Lede, had landed on 
the 2d of July in Sicily, and had ſoon made them- 
ſelves maſters of the city and caſtles of Palermo, 
and of great your of the iſland; that they had taken 
the town of Meſſina, and were mere on he 
ßege of the citadel, &c. 

After the conference, the admiral was ſplendidly 
entertained at dinner, and then lodged at the palace 
of the duke de Matalona, which had been magnty 
ficently fitted up for his reception. * 

© The next morning they had another conference, 
on the meaſures to! be taken in that conjuncture of 
affairs; when it was agreed, that the viceroy ſhould 
ſend 2000 German foot, in tertans, to Meſſina, to 
relieve the citadel and Fort St. Salvador, under the 
protection of the Engliſh fleet; which accordingly. - 
ſailed on the 6th of Auguſt. from Naples, and ar-- 
rived on the'gth in fight of the Faro of Meflina. 

Here the admiral, defirous' of trying every me- 
thod of negociation, before he proceeded to the ex - 
tremity of his orders, diſpatched his firſt captain to 
Meſſina, with a letter to the marquis de Lede, 
wherein, after acquainting him upon what account 
he was ſent there, he propoſed a ceſfation of arms 
for two months, that their reſpective couris might: | 
have time to conclude ſuch reſolutions as might 
reſtore a laſting peace; but added, that, if he was 
not ſo happy as to ſueceed in this offer of his ſer- 
vice, he ſhould then be obliged to uſe all his force 
to prevent farther attempts to diſturb the dominions ] 
his maſter ſtood engaged to defend. \ 12 

The general returned for anſwer, that he had no 
powers to treat; and, conſequently; could not agree 
to à ſuſpenſion of arms, but muſt follow his orders, 
which directed him to ſeize . n fon his 
maſter che king wo AN | 8 
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- According to the beſt accounts the admiral could 
dns; he was led to Conceive, that the Spaniſh 
fleet was ſailed from Malta, in order to avoid him; 
and therefore, upon receiving the marquis's anſwer, 
he immediately weighed, with an intention to come 


with his ſquadron before Meſſina, in order to en- 


courage and ſupport the garriſon in the citadel: 


but, as he ſtood about the point of the Faro of 


Meſna, he ſaw two Spaniſh ſcouts in the Faro; 
and being informed at the fame time, by a felucca, 
which came from the Calabrian ſhore, that they 
ſaw from the hills the Spaniſh fleet lying-by, the 
admiral altered his deſign, and ſending away the 
German troops to- Repgio, under the convoy of 
two men of war, he ſtood through the Faro with 
his ſquadron with all the fail he could, after their 
ſcouts, imagining they would lead him to the fleet; 
which accordingly they did; for, before noon, he 


| bad a fair view of the whole, lying-by, and drawn 


into a line of battle; the admiral ſoon after came 
up with them, and a general engagement enſued, 
in which the Spaniſh fleet was totally demoliſhed : 
fix of them endeavoured. to efcape, by ſtanding-in 
for the ſhore; but Sir George nt a detachment 
aſter them, under the command of the gallant cap- 
tain George Walton, who took four of them, and 
burned moft of the fire · ſnips, bomb · veſſels, and 
ſhips laden with proviſions and ammunition, which 
_ retreated from the main fleet, under convoy of 
this ſquadron. 
Sir Geprge, as ſoon as the whole fleet- was joined, 
_ token his eldeſt ſon to England; who, arriving 
ee court in fifteen days, brought thither 
agreeable confirmation of what public fame had 


| 5 reported ; namely, the entire defeat of the 


Spaniſh et; upon which the king had written a 


— to the admiral, with his own hand; and he 
8 now 
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now ſent him a valuable preſent, together with 
plenipotentiary powers to negociate with the princes 
and ſtates of the empire, as occafion ſhould require, 
In the mean time, the admiral profecuted his af- 
fairs with great diligence ; procured the emperor's 
troops free acceſs into the fortreſſes that were till 
held out in Sicily; brought their Siciliam gallies 
from Malta; and ſoon after received a letter from 
the emperor Charles VI. written with his own 
hand, accompanied with a picture of his Imperial 
majeſty, ſet round with large diamonds, as a mark 
of the ſervices which had been rendered by his ex- 
cellency to the houſe of Auſtria. | oY 

+: Early in the ſpring of 1719, the admiral re- 
turned to Naples, where he adjuſted every thing 


with the viceroy and the German general for the - 


reduction of Sicily; in which he ated with ſuch 
zeal and fucceſs, that the Imperial army was 
tranſported into the iſland, and fo well ſupplied 
with all neceſſaries from the fleet, that it may be 
| truly ſaid, the ſucceſs of that expedition Was as 
much owing to the Engliſh admiral as to the Ger- 
man general. +3 : 

It was entirely owing to the admiral's advice, 
and to his affiſtance and ſupplies of cannon, pow- 


der, and ball, from his own ſhips, that the Ger- 


mans re took the city of Meſſina, in the ſummer of 


the year 1719; after which the admiral landed a 


body of Englith grenadiers, who ſoon made them- 
ſelves maſters of the tower of Faro; by which 
having opened a free paſſage for their ſhips, he 
came to an anchor in Paradiſe- road. This was 


a-ſtep: of great .conſequence ; for the officers' of the 


Spaniſh! men of war, which were in the Mole, 
perceiving this, deſpairing of getting out to ſea, 


wnbent their ſails, unrigged their ſhips, and reſolved 


to wait their fate with that of the citadel. This* 
F 8 7 gave 
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gave the admiral great ſatisfaction, who now found 
himſelf at liberty to employ his ſhips in other ſer- 
vice, which had for a long time been employed in 
blocking up that port. 
But, while things were in this proſperous ſitua- 
tion, a diſpute aroſe among the allies about the 
diſpoſition: of the Spaniſh» ſhips, when, after the 
citadel-was taken, they ſhould fall of courſe into 
their hands. This difpute was happily ended by 
the admiral's propoſing to ere& a battery, and de- 


- troy them, as they lay in the baſon ; which was 


done accordingly, and thereby the ruin of Spain 


completed. 
The admiral, in Ahern to ſucceed in the e ibm 


of Sicily, and, at the ſame time, to procure artil- 


lery for carrying on the ſiege of the citadel of Meſ- 
ſina, went over to Naples in Auguſt; and finding. 
that the government was unable to furniſh the 
military ſtores that were wanting, he generouſly. 


| granted the cannon out of the Britiſh prizes; and 


procured, upon his own credit, and at his own. 
riſque, powder and other ammunition from Genoa ;. 


and ſoon after went thither himſelf, in order to 
haſten the-embarkation of the troops intended for 


Sicily. g . 
Our admiral was received with great honour ry 


reſpect at Genoa. At his arrival, the town ſaluted 


his flag with twenty-one guns; and the republic 
ſent off fix deputies, - three of the old, and three 
of the new nobility: 0 inen, him upon his 
arrival. | 
Alfter a ſtay of 8 three: cooks; he failed with - : 
all the tranſports to Sicily, and arrived before Meſ- 
ſina on the 8th of October; which ſo elevated the 
ſpirits of the army, then beſieging the citadel, that, 


upon the firſt fight of the fleet, they made a vigor- 


ous attack upon a half- moon, and carried it. 1 — 
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admiral, repairing aſhore. to-the- general's quarters, 
was embraced by him, and all the general officers, 
with the moſt tender marks of affection and con- 
gratulation, the whole army being overjoyed to ſee 
a man who brought them relief and ſucceſs, and 
every advantage attending them. TT | 
In ten days after the admiral's arrival at Mefhna,. 
the citadel ſurrendered to the Germans : after which,. 
Sir George reimbarked a great part of the army, 
and landed them upon another part of the ifland ;. 
by. which means they diſtreſſed the enemy to ſuch 
a degree, that the marquis de Lede, commander of 
the Spaniſh forces, propoſed to evacuate the iſland; 
which the Germans were very deſirous of agreeing 
to, and ſent to Vienna for inſtructions: but the 
admiral proteſted againſt it, and declared, that the 
Spaniſh troops ſhould never be permitted to quit 
Sicily and return home till a general peace was: 
concluded; and ſent his eldeſt ſon to Vienna with 
inſtructions, if the Imperial court liſtened to the: 
propoſal of the Spaniſh general, to declare, that his 
father could never ſuffer any part of the Spaniſh. 
army to depart out of the iſland, till the king of 
Spain had acceded to the quadruple alliance, or: 
till he received poſitive inſtructions from England 
for that purpoſe. In this, Sir George certainly 
ated as became a Britiſh admiral ; who, after hav- 
ing done ſo many ſervices for the Imperialiſts, might 
ſurely infiſt on their doing what was juſt in reſpe&. 
to us, and holding the Spaniſh troops in the uneaſy 
ſituation they now were, till they gave ample ſatis- 
faction to the court of London, as well as to that 
of Vienna. | | ha FH 
After this, the Spaniſh general laid a ſnare to 
ſeparate the admiral from the Germans, by pro- 
poſing an agreement with him for à ſeparate ceſ- 
S. in 123.20 Ann ſation 
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ion of Roſtilities, but without effed. But ſoon 


3 after, when the Germans, with the aſſiſtance of 
the admiral], had begun the ſiege of Palermo, before 


which the Spaniards lay encamped, and juſt as the 
two armies were upon the point of engaging, a 


courier arrived in that lucky inſtant from Spain, 


with full powers for the Spaniſh general to treat 


aud agree about the evacuation of Sicily and Sar- 


dinia, in conſequence of the king of Spain's ac- 
ceding to the quadruple alliance : upon which, the 
two armies were drawn off; a ſuſpenfion of arms 
agreed on; the Germans put into poſſeſſion of Pa- 
lermo; and the Spaniards embarked for Barcelona. 

The admiral; after he had ſettled all affairs in 
Sicily, failed in Auguſt, 1720, to Cagliari, in Sar- 
dinjia; Where he affifted at the conferences of the 
miniſters and generals of the ſeveral powers con- 
cerned; wherein was regulated the manner of ſur- 
rendering the iſland by the Spaniſh viceroy to the 
emperor, and the ceſſion of the ſame to the duke of 
Savoy; and, at the inftance of this prince, the ad- 
miral did not depart till he had ſeen the whole fully 
executed; the Spaniſh troops landed in Spain; and 
the duke of Savoy was put into quiet poſſeſhon of his 
new kingdom of Sardinia, in exchange for Sicily, 
according to the quadruple alliance: in all which 
affairs the admiral arbitrated ſo equally between 
them, that even the king of Spain expreſſed his en- 


tire ſatisſection at his conduct, to the Britiſh court: 


and his. behaviour was ſo acceptable to the duke of 
Savoy, that his ſincere acknowtedgments to him 


were accompanied with his picture ſet in diamonds. 


Thus ended the war of Sicily, wherein the Bri- 
tiſh fleet bore ſo illuſtrious a part, that the fate of 
the iſland was wholly governed by its operations; 
both agreeing, that the one could not have con- 


quered, nor the other have been ſubdued, without 
| it. 
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it. Never was any ſervice conducted, in all its parts, 
with greater zeal, activity, and judgment; nor 
was ever the Britiſh flag in ſo high reputation and 
reſpect in thoſe diſtant parts of Europe. | 
is majeſty, king George I. who had named 
the admiral for that expedition, uſed to ſay to his 
miniſters, when they applied for inſtructions to be 
ſent him for his direction on certain important oc- | 
caſions, that he would ſend him none, for he 'knew 
ho to act without any; and, indeed, all the mea- 
ſures that he took abroad were ſo exact and juſt, as 
= ſquare with the councils and plan of policy at 
me. ” 4 
Aſter the performing ſo many ſignal ſervices, the 
admiral departed from Italy, to attend his majeſty to 
Hanover; and the king, among many other gra- 
 ciousexpreſhons of favour and ſatisfaction, told him, 
that he had found out the ſecret of obliging his 
enemies as well as his friends; and that the court 
of Spain had mentioned, with great acknowledg- 
ments, his fair and friendly behaviour in the pro- 
viſion of tranſports, and other neceſſaries, for the 
embarkation of their troops, and in protecting them 
from many vexatious oppteſſions that had been at- 
tempted. No wonder that a man endowed with 
ſuch talents, and ſuch a difpgfition, left behind 
him in Italy, and other foreign parts, the charac- 
ter of a great ſoldier, an able * Ten and an 
honeſt man. | wy . 
Doring his majeſty's ſtay, at Hanover, he began 
to reward the eminent ſervices of Sir George Byng, 
by making him treaſurer of ti navy, and rear-ad- 
miral of Great-Britain ; and, on his return to Eng- 
land, one of his moſt honourable privy-council. _ 
In the year 1721, he was created a peer of Great- 
Britain, by the title of vifcount Torrington, and 
baron Byng, of Southill, in Bedfordſhire : and, in 


1725. 
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2726, he was made one of the Knights of the Batt, 
upon the revival of that order. 744 : 
At his late majeſty's acceſſion to- the throne, he 


was made firſt commiſhoner of the admiralty ; in 


_ which high ſtation he continued to his death, which 

happened at his houſe in the Admiralty, in June 
1733. He was buried at Southill, in Bedfordſhire. 
During the time he prefided in the Admiralty, 
Ke laboured in improving the naval power of this 
_ kingdom ; in procuring encouragement for ſeamen, 
who in him loſt a true friend; in promoting the 
ſcheme for- eſtabliſhing a corporation for the relief 


_ of widows and children of commiſſion and warrant 


_ officers in the royal navy; and in every other ſervice 
to his country that he was capable of. 

le married, in 1692, Margaret, daughter of 

James Maſter, of Eaſt-Landen, in Kent, Eſq; by 

whom he had eleven ſons and four daughters; but 

only three of the former, and one of the. latter, 


„  Jutberitits, Bieg. Britann. Campbell's: 
'Lives of the Admirals, Smollet's Hiſt, of England. 
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ark! LA. D. 1678, to 1743.1 


TOHN CAMPBEL, an able, honeſt politician;. 
A2 ſteady patriot, and a celebrated general, was 
born in the year 1678. : TIE oak 

In early youth he diſcovered a ſolid, penetrating 
judgment, and ready wit; but having, at the ſame 
time, taken a reſolution to enter into the milita 
ſervice, he did not ſo affiduouſly devote himſelf to 
his ſtudies as he might otherwiſe have done, though, 
before he was fifteen, he had made a great progreſs 
in claſſical learning, and ſome branches of philo- 
ſophy ; but, when he came to riper years, he re- 
trieved this deficiency, by reading the authors, 
which, joined to the knowledge of mankind he 
had acquired by being early engaged in affairs of 
the greateſt importance, enabled him to give that: 
luſtre to his natural genius, which diſtinguiſhed 
him as an orator and a man of learning, upon. 

many remarkable occaſions, in parliament. 

In 1694, when not full ſeventeen. years of age 
king William gave him the command of a regiment. 
His father, the firſt duke of Argyle, dying in 
1703, his grace was ſoon after ſworn of his majeſty s. 
i N privy» 
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privy - council, appointed .captain of the Scotck 
horſe-guards, and one of the extraordinary lords of 


ſeſſion of Scotland. 
In 1704, he was inſtalled one of the knights of 


the Thiſtle; and, in 1705, he was made a peer of 


England, by the title of baron of Chatham, and 
earl of Greenwich. ö 

At the battle of Ramillies, in 1706, he acted as 
brigadier-general; and, though but a young man, 


gave ſignal proofs of his valour and conduct. He 


alſo commanded at the ſiege of Oſtend, as briga- 


dier-general; and in the ſame flation at that of 
Menin; and was in the action of Oudenard, in 


1708. At the ſiege of Ghent, in the ſame year, 
he commanded as major general, and took poſſeſ- 
„ DP | 
In 1709, at the fiege of Tournay, which was 


carried on by three attacks, he commanded one of 


them in quality of lieutenant-general, to which 
Tank he had been raiſed a few months before. At 
the bloody battle of Malplaquet, the fame year, 
the duke of Argyle was ordered to diflodge the 
enemy from the wood of Sart, which he executed 
with great bravery and reſolution, pierced through 
it, and gained a confiderable poſt; but narrowly 
5 having ſeveral muſquet-balls through his 
clothes, hat, and perriwig. . , | 
In 1111, he was appointed ambaſſidor-extraor- 


Uinary to king Charles III. of Spain, and generaliſ- 


mo of the Br:tiſh forees in that kingdom. "Is 
On the 8th of September, 7412, the ceſſation of 
arms between Great Britain and France was no- 


_ tified to the Imperial general; upon which, the 
duke of Argyle failed with the Engliſh troops to 


Port Mahon; where, when he arrived, he cauſed 


the emperor's colours to be taken down, and the 


Britith to be hoiſted on the ſeveral caſtles of that 
. e urea | iſland ; 
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iſland; the governor, refuſing to take an oath of 
fidelity to queen Anne, had leave to retire; but the 
reſt of the magiſtrates complied. 

After his grace's return to England, he did not- 
remain long in the favour of the miniſtry, for he 
heartily joined in oppoſing all ſecret intrigues againſt 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion ; and, in 1713, his grace 
| made a motion in the houſe of lords, for diſſolving 
the union, occaſioned by a malt-bill being brought 
into the houſe for Scotland; which motion was 
carried in the negative, by four voices only ; and, 
in the ſpring of the year 1714, he was deprived of 
| all the employments he held under the crown. 

Upon the acceſſion of George I. his grace was 
one of the nineteen members of the regency nomi- 
nated by his majeſty; and, on the king's arrival in 
England, he was immediately taken into favour at 
court, and made general and commander-in-chicf 
of the king's forces in Scotland. 

- In conſequence of this commiſſion, his grace 


commanded the army when the rebellion broke out 


in Scotland, in 1715; and having received his in - 
ſtructions for ſuppreſſing it, he went to Edinburgh, 
where he publithed a proclamation- for increaſing 
the forces; from whence he marched to Leith, 


and ſammoned the citadel; into which brigadier 


McIntoſh, one of the Pretender's generals, had re- 

tired, to farrender ; but, upon M*Intoſh ſending 

for anfwer, that he was determined to hold out, 

and neither to give nor take quarter, if they en- 
gaged, the duke, who could not carry the place for 

want of artillery, thought proper to retite, and: re- 

turn to Edinburgh. 

The particulars of this rebellion are ſo well 
known, and ſo fully related in Oldmixon's An- 
nals of George I.“ that it ſeems only neceſſary, in 
this place, to mention that his grace, n 

whole 
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whole courſe of it, exerted himſelf in the moſt pro- 
per manner, againſt the enemies of his majeſty 
king George, and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; and, 
after having put the army into winter-quarters, he 
returned to London, and arrived there in the month 
of March, 1716, and was moſt-gracioufly received 
by his majeſty ; but, in a few months, to the ſur- 
prize of all mankind, he was turned out of all his 
places. But the prince of Wales, afterwards 
George II. was pleaſed to expreſs an eſteem for 
him, which continued many years, both while he 
was under the diſpleaſure of his majeſty, and after 
*the reconciliation. n f 
It is in the duke's conduct in parliament that we 
muſt ſearch for the reaſon of his political diſgrace. 
Mie mult therefore review it with attention; and it 
muſt likewiſe be obſerved, to his grace's honour, 
that he joined with thoſe humane perſons who re- 
commended it to the miniſtry in vain, to be more 
mnercifuÞto the delinquents, after the rebellion was 
ſuppreſſed. -- | Þ | 
In June 1715, when the famous ſchiſm-bill was 
brought into the houſe of lords, he oppoſed it with 
great zeal and ſtrength of argument. In the de- 
date on the 'mutiny-bill, he oppoſed any extenſion 
of the military power, and urged the neceſſity of a 
reduction of the ſtanding army, a ſtep which was 
no means agreeable to the court. ys Te 
In the beginning of the year 1719, his grace was 
again admitted jnto his majeſty's favour, who was 
pleaſed to appoint him lord-ſteward of his houſe- 
hold, and to create him duke of Greenwich. 
In 1722, the duke of Argyle diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the houſe of lords in the very intereſting de- 
bate on the bill for baniſhing the famous Dr. Atter- 
bury, biſhop of Rocheſter ;-and it was chiefly ow- 
n K Ing 
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ing to his grace 8 An eloquence that the bill. 


a 
f In 7725 his grace. was appointed e of 9 — 
prince of Wales's regiment of horſe. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe promotions, the duke, with patriotic 
zeal for his native country, warmly oppoſed the ex- 
tenſion of the malt-tax this year to Scotland. p 
From this time we have no memoirs of any tran- 
ſactions in the life of this great man deſerving 
ublie notice, till the year 1737, when a bill was 
1 into parliament for puniſhing the lord · pro- 
voſt, of Edinburgh, for aboliſhing the city-guard, 
and for depriving the corporation of ſeveral ancient 
privileges on account of the infurreQion' in 1736, 
when the mob broke into the priſon, and took out 
captain Porteus and hanged him. The duke of Ar- 
gyle oppoſed this bill with great warmth, in the 
houſe of lords, as an act of unjuſt ſeverity : his 
grace's oppoſition to this bill highly diſpleaſed the 
miniſtry, but they did not think proper to ew wn 9h 
public marks. of reſentment at that time. 4 
In 1739, when the convention with Serin was 
brouglit before the houſe, for their approbation, he 
ſpoke with warmth againſt it, and, in the ſame 
ſeſſion, his grace oppoſed a vote of credit, as there 
dr. no ſum limited in the mellage ſent by his art 
Je 
On the 1 ch of April, 1740, the houſe took 
into conſideration the ſtate of the army, upon which 
occaſion he made an eloquent ſpeech; wherein he 
ſet forth, with great ſtrength of argument, the 
miſconduct of the miniſtry, ſhewing a tender re- 
gard for the perſon of his ſovereign, while he ex- 
. erted an unfeigned zeal for the good of the com- 
munity. Sir Robert Walpole being exaſperated at 
this ſtep, his grace was ſoon. after diſmiſſed from ed 
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Upon the election of a new parliament, in 1741, 
on the application of the city of Edinburgh, and 
ſeveral corporations, who addreſſed him in form at 
that time, he pointed out to them men of ſteady, 
honeſt, and loyal principles, and independent for- 
tunes; and, where he had any intereſt, he endea- 
voured to prevail with the electors to chooſe ſuch 
men. ; | | 
When the parliament was opened, the miniſter 
found he had not influence to maintain his ground ; 
and a parliamentary enquiry into his conduct being 
ſet on foot, he was diſcharged from his poſt, and 
created a peer, with the title of earl of Orford. 
His royal highneſs Frederick prince of Wales, 
and the duke of Argyle, had a principal ſhare in 


the diſgrace of Sir Robert. | 
The duke, in conſequence! of this change, be- 
came the darling of the people, and he ſeemed like- 
wiſe to be perfectly reſtored to favour at court; for 
he was made maſter-general of the ordnance, co- 
lonel of his majeſty's. royal regiment of horſe- 
guards; and field - marſhal, and commander- in- chief 
of all the forces in South- Britain. But, in a few 
months, his grace perceiving that a change of men 
produced little or no change of meaſures, he re- 
ſigned all his poſts, and from this time retired 
from public buſineſs, ever after courting privacy, 
and living. in retirement. * | 
The duke had been, for ſome years, labouring 
under-a paralytic diſorder, which put a period to his 
life in the year 1743- 
His grace married, when young, Mary, daughter 
of John Brown, Eſq; and niece of Sir Charles 
Duncomb, lord mayor of London; but ſhe dying 
in 1708, without iſſue, he married Jane, daughter 
of Thomas Warburton, of Winnington, in Che- 
' ſhire, Eſq; By her he had four daughters; the r 
6573 $a 5533 0 
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of whom married the earl of Dalkeith, ſon and heir 


appare 
the '$trafford ; both in his life · time. 
" His grace was a tender father, and an indulgent 


maſter; he was delicate in the choice of his friends, 


but, when choſen, very conſtant to them ; he was 
ſlow of promiſing. favours ; but, when promiſed, the 
performance was ſure ; though he often choſe. ra» 
ther. to putchaſe preferment for his relations than 
to beg it. 


He was naturally compaſſionate to all mankind ; 


and, when he met with the man of merit in want, 


his bounty was very extenſive; nor would he keep 


the man, he was either unable or unwilling to ſerve, 
in ſuſpenſe. | 

He preſerved a dignity in his behaviour which 
was often miſtaken for pride; but he was naturally 
facetious amongſt his ſelect friends. | 

A ſuperb monument was erected in Weſtminſter- 

abbey to his memory, Sir William Fermor, while 
his grace was hying, having left gool. to defray the 


expence of it, out of regard to the great merit of 


his grace, both as a general and a patriot. 
3 
8 Geo. I. and II. 
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SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, 
FEAR Lor ORFORD, 


T LA. D. 1674, to 1745. 


» HIS cat ſtateſman, whoſe tranſactions, 


while he was at the head of the treaſury, and 
governed the councils of Great- Britain, make a 
conſpicuous figure in the annals of George the Firſt 


and Second, was born in the-year 1674, and was de- 


ſcended from a family which had flouriſhed in the 
county of Norfolk, and had been reputed amongit 


thoſe of chief note, ever fince the reign of Edward I. 


. He was educated on the: foundation at Eton 
ſchool; and from thence elected to King's-College 
in Cambridge. He was firſt choſen to ſerye in par- 
liament for King's Lynn, in Norfolk, in the year 
1700 ; and he repreſented that borough in ſeveral 


Aucceeding parliaments. 


In 1705, Mr. Walpole was appointed by her 
majeſty queen Anne to be one of the council to 
bis royal highneſs prince George of Denmark, lord- 


bigh-admiral of England, in the affairs of the ad- 


In 1907, he was made ſecretary at war; and, in 


Upon 


* 
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Upon Dr. Sacheverel's impeachment, he was 
choſen one of the managers of the houſe of com- 
mons to make good the articles againſt him; and 
the managers had the thanks of the houſe of com- 
mons for their ſervices. | DET AS 

On the change. of the miniſtry, which happened 
in Auguſt 1710, he was removed from all his poſts, 
and. was not reſtored to any public. employment 
under the crown during the remainder of the 
CEN. EE : 
_ His oppoſition to the Tory adminiſtration, and 
his attachment to the great duke of Marlborough, 
brought upon him a further diſgrace in the ſeſſion 
of parliament in 1711 ; for he was charged, by the 
commiſſioners appointed by the houſe of commons 
to examine the public accounts, with having re- 
ceived the ſum of five hundred guineas, and a note 
for 500 more, while he was ſecretary at war, as 
douceurs for granting two adyantageous contracts to 
ſupply forage for the cavalry quartered in Scotland. 
This the Lory party repreſented as an.heinous of- 
fence, and, having ſecured a majority,. they voted. 
Mr. Walpole guilty of a high breach of truſt and 
notorious corruption, for which he was expelled - 
the houſe, and committed to the Tower. 
But his known abilities, and his remarkable zeal 
ſor the ſucceſſion of the Houſe of Hanover, which 
hae had fo warmly and ſucceſsfully aſſerted, brought 
him into the ſervice of his country again, ſoon after 
king George the Firſt's acceſſion to the throne ; and 
accordingly he was made paymaſter to the guards 
and garriſons at home, and to the forces abroad, in 
September, 1714, five days after the king's landiug. 
And a new privy-cquncil being appointed to meet 
on the iſt of Otober, 1715, he was ſworn-in, and 
took his place accordingly, On the 1cth of che 
ſame month, he was conſtituted firſt lord-com+ | 

V l miſſo. tet 


28 SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, 
© miffioner'of the treaſury, and chancellor cf the ex- 
5 ver; and, the fame year, choſen chaitman to 
E. committee of ſecrecy, appointed by the houſe 
of commons to enquire into the conduct of thoſe 
evil miniſters, who brought a reproach on the na- 
tion, by the unſuitable concluſion of a war which 
had been carried on, in the late reign, at ſo vaſt an 
expence, and had been attended with ſuch unpa- 
ralleled ſaccefles. 77 | Pop IE 
Mr. Walpole took an active part in this buſineſs, 
and, in the Lon of parliament of this year, he was 
made chairman of that committee of ſecrecy, upon 
whoſe report, .thehouſe ordered Mr. Prior and Mr. 
Thomas Harley into cuſtody, for: the part they had 
taken in negotiating the peace. He likewiſe im- 
peached the famous lord Bolingbroke, who, fore- 
eing the ſtorm, had fled to France. 
In the month of April, 1717, his majeſty ſent a 
meſſage to the houſe of commons, demanding an 
extraordinary ſupply,” the better to enable him to 
ſecure his kingdoms againſt the deſigns of Sweden. 
The meffage was delivered ; and the ſupply moved 
for by Mr. Stanhope, ſecretary of flate ; and it oc- 
caſioned a very warm debate, in which the friends 
of the cabinet were divided, and ſome of the mi- 
niſter's immediate dependents voted againſt the mo- 
tion. Mr. Walpole himſelf remained filent ; but 
finding it was carried by ſo ſmall a majority as four 
votes, and lord Townſhend being diſmiſſed from 
the poſt of lord lieutenant of Ireland, for voting 
againft this ſupply in the upper houſe, Mr. Wal- 
pole, the very next day, waited on the king, and 
reſigned all his employ ments. His example was fol- 
lowed by the duke of Devonſhire, Mr. Pulteney, and 
all the principal Whips in office. But, on the 4 
day of his reſignation, he brought into the houſe 
of commons the famous finting-ſund bill. 
| . 4 
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On the 4th of June, 1520, a coalition of parties 
took place ; Mr. Walpole's friends, the duke of 
Devonſhire, lord Townſend, Mr, Pulteney, and 
Mr. Methuen, were reſtored to the royal favour; and 
he was once more made paymaſter-general of all his 
majeſty's forces, and on the fourth of May firſt 
lord commiſſioner of the treaſury, and chancellor of 
the exchequer, | 

His majeſty declaring to his parliament, on the 
twenty-fixth of May, 1723, that ſome extraordi- 
nary. affairs required his preſence abroad. for the 
ſummer, was pleaſed to nominate Mr. Walpole one 
of the lords juſtices for the adminiſtration of the 
government; and he was, by his majeſty's com- 
wand, ſworn ſole ſecretary, of ſtate during the ab- 
ſence of' the lord viſcount Townſhend, and the 
lord Carteret, who accompanied the king to Ha- 
nover. | ; EYTY 

In the month of May, 1725, the king revived 
the ancient and honourable military order of the 
Knights of the Bath, in honour to. bis ſecond. ſou, 
prince William, duke of Cumberland, who was 
made the firſt Knight; the duke of Montague was 
appointed grand maſter; and among the knights 
Were Mr. Robert Walpole and his eldeſt ſon lord 
Walpole. This gentleman had been created a peer 
by letters patent in 1723, and the reaſons aſſigned 
for conferring this dignity are ſtated in the preamble 
to the patent, which contains the higheſt enco- . 
miums on the public character of Sir Robert, and 
the promiſing genius of his ſon. The whole num- 
ber of knights was 38, including the ſovereign, by 
whom they were inveſted with great ſolemnity on 
the 25th. And, on the 7th of June, the lame year, 
his majeſty declared him one of the lords juſtices 
for the adminiſtration of affairs during his conti- 
auance at Hanoyrf er. 
1 C 7 On 
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Fader to the hiſtories of thoſe times. 
Sir Robert Walpole continued to be prime mi- 
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On the 26th of May 1726, Sir Robert was elected 
Knight- Companion of the moſt noble Order of the 
Garter (with his grace the duke of Richmond), and 
miſtalled at Windſor on the 16th of-June following. 
Such ſignal honours, thus rapidly beſtowed” on 
Himſelf and family, excited the envy of the am- 
bitious; and the meaſures of his adminiſtration be- 
ing novel, bold, and not always very defenſible, 
the preſs teemed with invectives againſt him. He 


Was ſtiled the father of corruption, and a ſtrong 


rty was formed to diſplace him; but, having ſe- 
cured an intereſt in the heir to the throne, all the 
deſigns of his adverfaries proved abortive, by the 
ſudden death of George I. in 1727; and they had 


the mortification to ſee him enjoy a ſtill greater ple- 


nitude of power ſoom after the acceſſion of George II. 
To examine the meaſures of his long admini- 
ſtration, as prime or rather ſole miniſter of Great 
Britain, with impartiality, confidered in a political 
Tight, would be extremely difficult; and, after all, 
it would be impoffible to give ſatisfaction, his pub- 
ck character appearing odious in the fight of one 
party, while it has been as laviſhly applauded by 
the other. On this account, and becauſe ſuch an 
inveſtigation would likewiſe require the intro- 
duction of a ſeries of national events ſufficient of 
themſelves to form a volume, we refer the curiou 


- 


miſter till the year 1742, when the election for 
members for Weſtminſter being carried againſt the 
court by two voices, and that for Chippenbam 
by one, he thought it high time to provide for his 
-own ſafety,” by retiring from a houſe in which even 


ſo ſmalł a majority had it in their power at any 


time to impeach him. Accordingly, having been 
very roughly handled in the dobate, he mn. 
* | ww.” : ot 
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of the houſe, and in the lobby declared he would 


never enter it s | 44 
But what fixed his reſolution to throw up all 
his employments, was a ſtep taken by the prince 
of Wales, his preſent majeſty's father, who, being 
at that time at variance with the king, made the 
removal of this miniſter a preliminary article of 
reconciliation, to which his majeſty acceded; and 
Sir Robert, to avoid the diſgrace of being diſmiſſed, 
reſigned, The reconciliation took place imme- 
diately between the king and the prince; but his 
majeſty, unwilling to let Sir Robert's enemies en- 
| Joy too great a triumph, called him up to the houſe 

peers, by creating him baron of Houghton, 


(the ſeat of the family), viſcount Walpole, and earl 


of Orford. However, the royal protection could 
not ſcreen him from a parliamentary enquiry into 
his conduct. In March, 1742, lord Limerick 
moved the houſe of commons, that a committee 
might be appointed ts enquire into the conduct of 
affairs, at home and abroad, for the laſt twenty 
years (the ſpace of time the late miniſter had been 
at the helm) ; but this motion being thought too ge- 
neral, both as to time and matter, after a long de- 
bate, was rejected by 4 majority of only two voices. 
Not diſeouraged by this diſappointment, the ſame 
nobleman, a few days after, made another mo- 
tion: That a committee be appointed to enquire 
into the conduct of Robert earl of Orford, during 
the laſt ten years of his being firſt lord commiſſioner 
of the treaſury, and chancellor of the exchequer.“ 
This motion was carried by à majority of ſeven x 
and a committee of ſecreay, conſiſting of twenty - 
one members, was elected by ballot. 
On the 13th of April, lord Limerick reported 
from the committee, that they had been greatly 
obſtructed in their 3 ans 
: ; 0 7 
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of Nicholas Paxton, Eſq; late ſolicitor to the trea- 
fury ; of Gwynn Vaughan, Eſq; and of Mr. Scroop, 


| ſecretary to the treaſury, who refuſed to, anſwer 


. interrogatories put to them by the committee. 
Upon which, the bouſe committed Paxton to New- 
gate; and as this gentleman and his affociates had 
pleaded in their defence, that the laws of England 
did not compel any man to reveal matters tendin 
to accuſe themſelves; in order to obviate this it 
ficulty, a bill of indemnity was paſſed for ſuch 
perſons as ſhould, upon examination, make diſco- 
veries concerning the diſpoſition: of public money, 
or offices, or any payment or agreement in reſpect 
thereof, or concerning other matters relating to 
the conduct of Robert carl of Orford. This bill, 
aſter a long debate, was rejected in the houſe of 
lords; and no man oppoted it more ſtrenuoufly 
than lord Carteret, the proſeſſed enemy of lord 
Orford. This able ſtateſman confidered it as 
opening a door to the inferior ſervants of the crown 
to accuſe the ſuperior officers of ſtate upon every 
change of the miniſtry with impunity; to which 
they might be terapted by the hopes of ſecuring 
their places under a new adminiſtration. - 
I be friends of the bill in the lower houſe com- 
plained of an obſtruction of public juſtice ; and they 
examined the Journals of the houſe of peers for 
precedents of fuch "a refuſal to concur with the 
commons in an affair of national juſtice. In a 
word, a great miſunderſtanding was created be- 
_ tween the two houſes, which would have been 
carried to violent lengths, if the king had not pro- 
rogued the parliament, and thus ſaved his old ſer- 
vant 3 for the cry of vengeance without doors ex- 
tended to his life, and it was openly declared, that 
nothing leſs than his head could be accepted as an 
atonement for his crimes. © , 5 In 
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In the next ſeſſion of parliament, on the firſt of _ 


December, 1743, the motion was revived for ap» 
pointing a committee for the ſame purpoſes as that 


of the preceding year; but it was rejected by 2 


majority of 67 votes. 4 8 | 
hus ended an enquiry, whith had thrown the 
nation into a general ferment ; but which did Jutle 
more than bring to light an offence, univerſall 
ſuſpected or known to have been practiſed by mo 


prime miniſters, and likely to be continued as long 


as ſo much unconſtitutional power is veſted in any 
one man. We mean, a miſapplication of more 
or leſs of the. publick money, to the purpoſes of 
ſupporting. that power, by bribes to needy, venal 

When this ſtorm was over, the earl of Orford 
retired from public life, his majeſty having granted 
him a penſion of 4o0ool. per annum; but he did 


not long enjoy his happy retreat; for his unwearied 


attention to the buſineſs of his high ſtation, for 
ſuch a long courſe of years, had impaired his con- 
ſtitution, which yielded to the infirmities of an ad- 


vanced age, and cloſed the life of this famous | 


ſtateſman in the year 1745. 2 


Diverſity of ſentiments will always render his 
public character a doubtful one; but all his con- 


temporaries agree in beſtowing the higheſt enca» 
miums bn his private conduct. Poe: weg. 


le is repreſented to have been a tender parent, | 
a'kind maſter, a beneficent patron, a firm friend, 


and a moſt agreeable companion nne 
Mr. Horace Walpole, his ſon, has given, the earl 
of Orford a place in his catalogue of Noble An- 
thors ; but it is proper to oblerve, that his lorg- 
fhip's literary abilities ſeem to have been config 
to the ſphere of life in which he moved: for all he 
is known to have written or publiſhed are policsl 
| | „ trace, 
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tracts, on temporary and local ſubjects; of which 
a liſt is given in the faid catalogue, vol. II. and in 


the Supplement, or vol. XII. of the New Ge- 
neral Biographical Dictionary. To which autho- 
rities, and the beſt hiſtorians of the time when 
rd Orford flouriſhed, we are indebted for theſe 
* . 4+ 5 "ON 4 bog. , 
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"My I A. D. 1673, to 1747. 

EIS celebrated general, and accompliſhed . 
ſtateſman, was the eldeſt ſon of John Dal- 
rymple, Eſq; created, for his ſervices to king Wil- 
Ham at the Revolution, Hirſt viſcount, and after- 
Wards earl, of Stair- His mother was the lady 

Elizabeth Dundaſs, daughter to Sir John Dundaſs, 
bf Newliſton : he was born in the year 1673; and, 
even while an infant, diſcovered an ardour for mi- 

_ litary glory. He very early muſtered up a regiment 
of young boys of his own age, denominating them 
after his own name; and it was ſurprifing to ob- 

ſierve, in how ſhort a time they were enabled to go 
through the ſeveral evolutions of the militery ex- 
ceteiſe, while their alacrity, when under the eye of 
- their young commander, gave a eee 
i chat 
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that ſuperior greatneſs of ſoul which afterwards'ap- 
peared in him, and procured him both the confi- 
dence of his ſovereign, and the admiration of his 
country. Like another Cyrus, he diſcouraged every 
thing that was daſtardly and unbecoming in- the 
young gentlemen of his own age; and, with the 
utmoſt addreſs, encouraged what was e 18 | 
coming, and virtuous, in them. | 

Scarcely was he arrived at che age of ten years, is 
when he made the + moſt ſurpriſing -progreſs in the 
Greck and Latin tongues; and, [home well ac- 
quainted with theſe, the French banging eaſy to him. 
He was trained up by a governor for ſome years, 
and then put to the college of ; Edinburgh-under a 
guardian, where he had run through the whole 
courſe of his ſtudies in that ſeminary. at the ,four+ 
teenth year of his age; and was deſigned by his 
tather for the law; but his ere for the inn 
life was unconquerable. 
le left the college of Wia in the year 1687, 
and went over to Holland, where he paſſed through 
the firſt military gradations under the eye of chat 
diſtinguiſhed and auguſt commander, king Wil- 
ham III. then prince of Orange, who ſhewed him 
great reſpect in the preſence of his general officers, 
and treated him with the tenderneſs of an alfectione 
ate-father.. - 


It was here that our young hero 0 fortifi= 2 


cation and gunnery, in which he afterwards iti- 
proved under the eye of the famous engineer Coe - 
horn; here likewiſe he laid the foundation of that 
free and diſintereſted ſpirit which he breathed in 
every air, and practiſed in every clime, for the ſer- 
vice of his country; and about this time he learned- 
the French, e German, Italian, and Dutch 
languages all of which he re with great 
S o „% Ch hhaer 17) Mer een © ED e 
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At the time of the glorious Revolution, he came 
over to Scotland, and in ſo particular a manner 
laid down the hardſhips of the Proteſtants, as to 
draw compaſſion from all who heard him; and, by 

a juſt repreſentation of the deſigns of the houſe of 
Bourbon, which at that time he could ſhrewdly 
gueſs at, he confirmed thoſe who were already en- 
gaged for the prince of Orange in the good opinion 
they had formed of his cauſe, and prevailed upon 
- others to embark in the ſcheme. In a word, he 
performed the moſt ſubſtantial ſervices ; for, being 
with his father and grandfather at the convention 
of the States, he ſeconded their arguments with the 
moſt nervous eloquence ; and the deputies were 
charmed to ſee ſuch a noble tenderneſs and unaf- 
fected ſympathy in a young man, . whoſe geſture 
and mien commanded admiration from all who 
heard him. | 4d | NATED | 

He was among the firſt to declare for king Wil- 
liam; and went up, with his father, to London, 
ol £2 homage to the deliverer of the nation ; 
by whom he was moſt graciouſly received, and taken 
into his majeſty's ſervice. He attended the king to 
Ireland, continued with him as one of his life- guards 
during all his military excurſions in that kingdom; 

and acted the moſt heroic part at that time that 
poſſibly could have been expected from the moſt 
enterprifing officer. He alſo accompanied his ma- 
jeſty on his return to England, attended him while 
there, and accompanied him to Holland in the be- 
ginning of the year 1691. 955 
King William was received at the Hague with the 

- Joudeſt acclamations, not only by the States-Ge- 
neral, but by the populace; and no perſon in his 
retinue was more careſſed than young Dalrymple, 
whoſe early zeal in the Proteſtant cauſe was not 
forgotten» Ambaſſadors from moſt of the German 
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eourts arrived at the Hague ſoon after, to congratu- 
late che king on his ſucceſs, and to enter into new 
ments with him for ſupporting the liberties 
of Europe; to which they were animated by the 
Hvely repreſentation, made by his majeſty, of the 
critical juncture of affairs; and came to a reſolution 
of raiſuig two hundred and twenty-two thouſand 
men againſt France, whereof twenty thouſand were 
to be raifed from the national Britiſh forces. | 
pon this occaſion it was that his majeſty con- 
ferred a-colonel's commiſſion upon Mr. Dalrymple; 
with which he ſerved under his great commander 
it the battle of Steenkirk, fought on the 3d of Au- 
guſt, 1692; when the Engliſh bravery ſhone with 
the brighteft luſtre; for, though they could not 
force a camp fortified with hedges, and lined by 
cannon advantageouſly poſted upon eminences, yer 
they cut off the flower of the French troops, befides 
| five hundred officers, who were left dead on the 
Held of battle. N 
No Britiſh officer ſignalized himſelf more in this 
ent than colonel Dalrymple. He ſeveral 
times rallied his regiment when the ranks were 
broken by the cannon, and brought them back 
to the charge; performed miracles of bravery with 
them; and was inſtrumental in ſaving many troops 


from being cut in pieces, as he ſtopped the purſuit | 


till they had time to rally and renew the attack. 
Prom tbis time to the year 1702, we bave no 
memoirs of colonel Dalrymple; but, in the campaign 
of that year, we find him taking a vigorous part in 
the expulſion of the French from the Spaniſh Gel. 


derland, under the command of the great duke of 


Marlborough. | 7 
Tune duke now honòured colonel Dalrymple with 
his particular notice, having obſerved. his alacrity 
and reſolution in the purſuit of the enemy, and that 
| to 
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8 JOHN DALRYMPLE, 
to all the ardour of a brave young ſoldier he added 


the wiſdom and conduct of an ald, experienced 


officer; and though the duke, by a national preju- 
dice, was not very fond of encouraging Scotſmen, 


yet his ſingular merit overcame that obſtacle, and 
1 held him ever after in the higheſt eſteem. 


Ahe firſt effect of the duke's friendſhip, was his 


moting our hero to be colonel of the royal north 
Britiſh dragoons; and this regiment being ordered, 


bf on the gth of March, 1703, to ſupport- a battery 


eretted to deſtroy the walls of Peer, a ſmall town 
in the biſhoprick of Liege, held by the French, 


the new colonel ſtood at the head of his regiment 


for ſeveral hours, while the troops were falling on 
each ſide of him, without the leaſt alteration of 
countenance, or deſire to retreat, notwithſtanding a 
furious cannonade from that quarter of the town. 
Never was man more generous to the officers, or - 


; more popular among the ſoldiers, than he; for he 


ſo animated them by his example, by his motion, 
and voice, that, | after having made a ſufficient 
breach in the walls, he marched up, ſword-in-hand ; 
was the firſt to ſcale the ladder, with a drawn ſword 


in one hand, and a pho! in the other : he warded 


off the blow of a French grenadier, which was 
aimed at him, ſhot him dead on the ſpot, and 
mounted the wall, almoſt alone. The troops ſoon 


followed ſo glorious an example, and crowded 


about their leader, then expoſed to the fire, not only 
of the batteries, but of the ſmall arms of the enemy, 
who, being driven from their poſts in confuſion, 
communicated. the conſternation to their comrade 

Who quickly deſerted the town. n. 
Tube news of the taking Peer was carried quickly 
through the army, which reſounded the praiſes of 
colonel mple. ] | ; | The 
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The undaunted courage .ſhewn hy his regiment 
upon this occaſion threw a damp upon the French 
army; and, though ſecured by moraſſes and en- 
trenchments, and ſuperior in numbers, they re- 
fuſed to wait the coming - up of the allies, but 
filently decamped in the night; while the duke f 
Burgundy, aſhamed of that inactivity, which ended 
ſo ingloriouſly for him, repaired to Verſailles, leaw 
ing the command to marſhal. Boufflers, who was 
only dextrous in commanding a flying camp, bom-- 
barding a city, ox ſeizing a poſt, by ſurprize. 7% 
It would be an endleſs detail to follow this 
brave officer from town to town, and from action 
to action, during the time that he ſerved under 
the duke of Marlborough ; eſpecially as an ac- 
count of the duke's campaigns has. already been 
iven in the life of that general, We ſhall there- 
9 only obſerve, that colonel 1 ſignalized 
himſelf in the ſame manner at the ſiege of Venloo, 
as he had done at Peer; he was the firſt to climb up 
the rampart, and force - his way into the fort; and 
no ſooner was he on the wall, than he flew into-the 
thickeſt ranks of the enemy, and by his intrepidity 
facilitated the ſurrender of the place. | 
At the aſſault on the citadel of Venloo, when the 
fort of Chartreuſe was taken by the allies, colonel 
Dalrymple gave freſh proofs of his intrepidity ; and 
he had the happineſs to fave the life of the prince 
of Heſſe Caſſel, afterwards king of Sweden, who, 
in wreſting the colours from a French officer, wag 
upon the point of being cut down by the ſabre of a 
nadier, which Dalrymple obſerving, inſtantly 
hot the grenadier dead upon the ſpot with a piſtol. 
The ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms in Flanders 
obliged Louis XIV. to ſue for peace, after the 
campaign of 1708; and the duke of Marlborough 
returned home in March, 1709, when he 1 
b | caſion 
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caſion to introduce colonel! Dalrymple to her ma- 
. Jeſty, as an officer who had performed the moſt 
fignal ſervices in the campaigns in the Low Coun- 
tries; and, as he foon after ſucceeded to the title 
of carl of Stair, by the death of his father, the 
queen, as a reward for his military conduct. and 
as a firſt eſſay of his political abilities, was pleaſed 
to appoint him her * ambafſadot-extraordinary to 
Auguſtus II. king of Poland, one of the allies, 
The negotiations for peace being broken off, the 
earl of Stair left the court of Warſaw for a ſhort 


time, and joined the duke of Marlborough at the 


fiege of Douay, in Flanders, where he concerted 
with him the meaſures proper to be taken by the 
king of Poland againſt the Swedes. - 
" Haring the time that he ſtaid in the Britiſh army, 
a ſpecial commiſſion arrived from England, to in- 
veſt him with the enfigns of the ancient and ho- 
npurable Order of the Thiſtle; and the ceremony 
Was accordingly performed by the duke of Marl- 
borough. affiſted by the earls of Orrery and Ork- 
ney ; and ſoon after his Tordſhip returned to War- 
ſaw, to proſecute the buſineſs of his embaſſy, which 
was to induce the king of Poland to enter into an 
- pffenfive alliance with the kings of Denmark and 
Pruſſia, againſt Charles XII. King of Sweden, the 
powerful ally of France. — INES 
Tue ſucceſs of this negotiation was owing in a 
great meaſure to the amiable qualities of the earl 
of Stair, by which he gained the entire confidence 
and eſteem of the king of Poland, who entered 
heartily into all the meafures of the allies. | 
His lordſhip remained four years at the Poliſh 
court ; in which re 1 rates: an intimate ac- 
quaintance with moſt of the foteign ambaſſadors, 
Gra framed to himſelf a clear 1058 of the intercſts 
of the ſeveral cours in the north. He is * 
A5 +, y 
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by ſome, to have been the firſt who, by means of 
the duke of Marlborough, projected the renun- 
ciation of Bremen and Verden, on the part of the 
king of Denmark, in favour of king George I. and 
as this was an additional jewel to his majeſty's Ger- 
man dominions, ſo it was afterwards the very means 
by which Sweden was ſaved; as one million of 
crowns were granted by king George I. to that 
kingdom, and a powerful fleet ſent up the Baltic 
to ſtop the incurſions of the Ruſhans, and to bring 
about'a peace, which was alterwards actually con- 

eluded. | 

He was called home i in the year 1713, wo he 
was ſtripped of all his employments ; and, having 
lived very ſplendidly at Warſaw, hg contracted ſore 
debts, Which, at that time, lay heavy upon him. 
His plate and equipage were ready to be arreſted; 
and perhaps would have been expoſed to ſale, if one 
Mr. Lawſon, who was a lieutenant in the Came» 
ronian regiment, had not generouſly lent him the 
ſum of 1800 l. and it is hard to ſay, whether Mr. 
Lawſon's friendſhip, or the earl of Stair's grati· 

tude, ever after, was moſt to be admired.. ö 

He now returned from eourt to his own eſtate: 
thus following the fate of his patron, the duke of 
Marlborough, who had been ſerved in the fame 
manner about two yeass. before. 

But he did not remain long in retirement; for, 
upon the accefiion of George I. he was diſtinguiſhed 
by that diſcerning monarch as one of the 
friends to bis illuſtrious houſe, and as ſuch he was 
received into favour; and, upon the 28th of Oc- 
tober, 17 14, was appointed one of the lords of the 
bed · chamber; the next day he was ſworn one of 
the privy-council ; and, in November, was made 
commander - in · iaf of "ol his e Kg 8 1 0780 in 


Scotlande. 
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The ſcene now changed in favour of the duke 
of Marlborough, whoſe friends were, for the moſt 
, Choſen to repreſent the counties and boroughs 
in the parliament that was ſummoned to meet on 
the 17th of March, 1715: and, in Scotland, the 
oppoſers of the former miniſtry prevailed ; and the 
earl of Stair, though abſent, was elected one of the 
faxteen peers to ſit in the firſt ſeptennial parliament. 
— Ambaſſadors were now ſent to the ſeveral courts 
of Europe, to notify the king's acceſſion; and, as 


the French court was both the moſt fplendid, and 


her intrigues the moſt dangerous, it was requiſite to 
fix upon an ambaſſador poſſeſſed of an enterpriſing 


genius, great fortitude, a polite addreſs, and deep 


penetration. The perſon thought of by the duke 
of Marlborough, and by the king himſelf, was 
lord Stair; who, on his being introduced to his 
royal maſter, was complimented on his prudent 
management in Poland, and intruſted with diſcre- 
tionary powers iy | 
Hie ſet out for Paris in January, 1715, and, in a 
few days after, entered that capital in fo fplendid 
a manner, that the other ambaſſadors admired his 
magruficence ; but it was conſidered by the proud 
old monarch as an inſult offered to him in his own 
capital, that a petty prince, whom, only a few 


months before, he had entertained hopes of de- 


E. C of even his electoral title and dominions 
Germany, ſhould, upon his aſcending a throne 
ſo -unex dly, authoriſe his ambaſſador to make 
a more ſplendid appearance than the miniſter of any 
potentate had-ever done before at Paris. 

Ile was not many days there before an opportu- 
nity offered of exercifing his political talents to ad- 
vantage, of confirming his royal maſter in the good 


opinion he had formed of him, and of increaſing 


the fears of the French king, who. had _— 
SET” - | | is 
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his character, and was chagrined at his conduct in 
a very ſhort time after he had refided at his court. 
By the ninth article of the treaty of Utrecht it 
was expreſsly ſtipulated, that the harbour of Dun- 
Kirk ſhould be filled up; and that the dykes which 
form the canal and moles ſhould be deſtroyed. 
There had been a pretended execution of this 
article, but nothing like fulfilling. of the treaty z- 
and the king had ordered a haven and canal to te 
mage at Mardyke, which were much more capa- 


- cious than thoſe of Dunkirk itſelf. - Mr. Prior, the 


former ambaſſador, had complained of it, and in- 
ſiſted that the treaty ſhould be fulfilled. An an- 
ſwer, full of the moſt evaſive arguments, had been 
given, which was far from being ſatisfactory, and, 
as the matter ſtill continued open, his excellency 
the earl of Stair laid a clear repreſentation of the 
caſe before the French miniſtry; in which he de- 
monſtrated, that the works, according to the treaty. 
ought to be deſtroyed by engineers, and not left to 
the waſtings of time, or encroachments of the | | 
which every thing was ſubject to. He ſet forth, 
that it was inconſiſtent, in the nature of things, to | 
think that the haven was demoliſhed, while an- 
other was built in its neighbourhood which might 

oye. more detrimental to the commerce of the 

itiſh ſubjects than Dunkirk itſelf. He pointed 
out a way to carry off the back-waters, without 
overflowing the country, as they pretended, and 
that with little trouble or expence; and then de- 
manded ſuch an anſwer as might be ſatisfactory to 
his royal maſter and his ſubjects, and prevent the 
bad effects which might be the reſult of a contrary 
conduct. 

To this it was given in ply; that all imaginable 
farwardneſs. had been ſhewn, .,on the part of the 
Moſt rn dog. exactly to fulfill the ninth ar- 


ticle 
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ticle of the treaty of Utrecht, till hindered by the 
_ Engliſh} commiſſaries themſelves; that the canal, 
which he was obliged to open for preventing the 
ſubmerſion of a vaſt extent of country, and faving 
the lives of its inhabitants, ought to give no um- 
-brage to Great Britain, ſince his inclination was 
not to keep fleets there for diſturbing the navigation 
and commerce of his neighbours; and that he de- 
Bred nothing more than that France and Great 
Britain ſhould unite in the ſtricteſt bands of cor- 
ndence and friendſhip. | 
Thus did the French court elude the force of 
/ _ the treaty, and openly pretend to live in harmony 
wich the king of Great Britain, while they were 
actually meditating an invaſion in favour of the 
rerender to his crown. 
But the carl of Stair was not to be deceived ; and, 
ſuſpecting the ſectet deſigns of the king, a fait 
friend to the houſt of Stuart, he, with uncommon 
addreſs and vigilance, got to the bottom of the 
ſecret machinations of the French court; and 
tranſmitted home ſuch early and exact intelligence 
concerning the intended invaſion, that the Pre- 
tender's enterprize failed, and a great number of 
his abettors in England were taken into cuſtody ; 
which means, the rebellion, actually begun in 
His favour in Scotland, under the conduct of the 
earl of Mar, was checked in time, and its final ſup- 
preſſion facilitated. ; 
Various ſtories are told concerning the methods 
made uſe of by the carl of Stair to procure ſuch im- 
2 Part ſecret intelligence, moſt of them calculated 
| amuſe the reader, by agreeable fictions, at the 
6 Ii of hiſtorical truth, 
EW he real fact, as it ſtands authenticated on re- 
cord, is, that the carl of Stair was maſter of the moſt 


inſinuating addreſs, and that he knew how to apply 
| a bribe 
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a bribe properly. By the influence of both, he 
gained over an Engliſh Roman Catholic prieſt, 
named Strickland, who was one of the Pretendet's 
chaplains, and- his chief confidant. By mearis of 
this ſpy, lord Stair knew every project formed in 


the Pretender's council, and, from the ſame quar. 


ter, he obtained a liſt of the French officers who 
had engaged to accompany him to Scotland ; with 
an exact account of the quantity of arms, ammu- 
nition, and proviſions, to be furnithed by the French 
miniſtry. | 5 2 
The crafty Louis XIV. little ſuſpected the depth 
of lord Stair's political intrigues, and therefore was 
thunder-ſtruck when he was informed that his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, in his ſpeech to his parliament, on 
the 20th of July, 1775, had poſitively mentioned, 
that France was carrying on a plan to invade bis 
.dominions in favour of the pretender to his crown, 
He was at a loſs how to behave ; but, being inform- 
ed of the many expreſſes diſpatched by the earl of 
Stair, he ſent for him, and told him pretty roundly 
that he was well appriſed of the contents of the 
frequent diſpatches he ſent to his court; and, at the 
ſame time, he diſguiſed the matter fo far as to ſay, 


This can be from no other motive, but to in- 


form your king of my bad ſtate of health, which 
is far from being what you may wiſh; for, if you 
come to my palace to-morrow, you ſhall ſee me cat 

a fowl as heartily as ever J did in my life-time,” 
Next day, his e came to court, and faw 
the old king at dinner for the laſt time he ever ap- 
peared in publick. The ſickly monarch was very lan- 
guid, ahd bore in his vilage the evident marks of 
an approaching diſſolution; and, for ſome time, 
ſeemed to loath all the delicacies of the table, till, 
caſting his eyes upon the earl of Stair, he affected 
to appear in a much better ſtate of health _— — 
y 
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really was; . and therefore, as if he had been a- 
wakened from ſome deep reverie, he immediately 
E himſelf into an erect poſtare, called up a la- 
- boured vivacity into his countenance, and eat much 
more heartily than was by any means adviſeable; 
repeating two or three times to the duke of Bourbon, 
then in waiting, Methinks I eat very well for a 
man that is to die ſo ſoon.” | 
But this inroad upon that regularity of living, 
which he had for ſome time obſerved, agreed ſo i]! 
with him, that be never recovered” this meal, but 
died in leſs than a fortnight after. 
his event happened on the firſt of September, 
when. he left ſuch advice to his great-grandſon, 
Louis XV. the late king, that, had it been fol- 
Jowed, would have promoted his own happineſs, as 
well as that of the nations around him; which was, 
not to imitate him in three things: viz. The pal- 
ſion he had entertained for the enlargement and ag- 
grandizing of his dominions ; his attachment to 
leafare ; and his exceſſive and uſeleſs expences, to 
the deſolation of his ſubjects. F | 
The death of Louis XIV. whom the French 
hiſtorians compare to Auguſtus Cæſar, would have 
roved fatal to the Pretender's ſcheme, if it had not 
| wh ſecretly encouraged at home; but an enquiry 
being commenced againſt the former miniſtry, upon 
whom treaſons and miſdemeanors were charged, 
their friends thought proper to divert the trial, by 
carying out work from another quarter. Among 
thoſe who ſided with the late miniſtry was John earl 
of Mar, a nobleman bred up in all the principles 
of the Revolution, to which he had hitherto firmly 
adhered. He was fecretary of ſtate at the time of 
the Union, was one of the commiſſioners for con- 
cluding it, and had continued in parliament, as a 
repreſentative, till this very time; nay, ſo . 
e - | oully 
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ouſly did he promote, and afterwards ſupport it, 
that, when ſpeaking of - any thing which he inſiſted 
could not be altered, his uſual phraſe was, You 
may as well diffolve the Union.” This man was, 
however, very cunning and politic; and ſo much 
did he delight in acting the part of a ſtateſman, that 
it was his ruling paſſion. He had been intimate 
with the carl of Oxford (who was then-in priſon), 
and was ſuppoſed to have been privy to all his ſe- 
crets, Which, if once found out, muſt prove fatal 
to himſelf; therefore, to deliver his friend from 
his captivity, he deviſed the plan of raiſing a re- 
bellion ; and it was ſuſpected that the earl of Ox- 
ford liberally furniſhed him with money for ſtirring 
up the confuſion. "Theſe two great politicians eaſily 
foreſaw that the inſurrection could nat produce any 
revolution favourable to the Pretender; all they 
wanted by it was, to ſcreen themſelyes from. a par» 
liamentary enquiry. - . "rs 
The earl of Mar was at no loſs to find out en- 
gines, Whom he could very eaſily move by the 
ſprings of his political views; and, leſt he ſhould 
be ſuſpected, becauſe, in this, he was acting con- 
trary to all his former principles, nay, and to his 
ſolemn. proteſtations of loyalty to king George, he 
brought over ſome young unexperieaced noblemen, 
ſuch as the earls Marithal and Strathmore, the 
marquis of Tullibardin and * and meeting 
them privately at Braemar, he talked of the ſcheme, 
and, by his inſinuations, ſoon made an impreſſion 
upon their minds, which were ready to receive the 
firſt that was offered. 92 

Having got theſe noblemen to keep him in coun- 
tenance, he was aſſured of being joined by the fol- 
lowing conſiderable clans, the M*Danalds of 
Slate, of Clanranald, Glengary, Keppoch, and Glen- 
co; by the Camerons, the M*Leans, M*Grigors, 
| M*Kinnons, 
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M*<Kinnons, M*Pherſony, M*Intoſhes, and many 
others; and though he looked with as much diſ- 
dain on theſe tumultuous people as any man in 
Britain, yet he made uſe of them to anſwer his 
own and his n's deſigns. Theſe people im- 
mediately aroſe, to dethrone a king whom they had 
addreſſed but a few months before with the moſt 
ſolemn proteſtations of loyalty, and had affured of 
their attachment to his intereſt; and, gathering 
ſtrength as they advanced, they ſoon muſtered up 
an army of ten thouſand men, Scots and Engliſh 
included, to ſupport the cauſe of the Pretender, 
whoſe ſtandard was ſet up at Braemar, on the 6th' 
of Sept. 1715; and he was proclaimed by the ſtyle 
of James VIII. king of Scotland, England, and 
Ireland. 3 1 

When the news of this rebellion arrived at court. 
the government immediately diſpatched the duke of 
Argyle, then lieutenant-general of the king's forces 
in Scotland, to ſuppreſs the rebellion. He quickly 
recruited the regiments which had been diminiſhed 
by the King for the eaſe of his people, and had 
gotten together an army of three thouſand three 
hundred and fifty regular forces, beſides the Glaſ- 
go and other militia, by the 13th of November, 
when he attacked the rebels on Sheriff-muir, to pre- 
vent their crofhng the Forth. 5 
Ihe ſlaughter on both ſides in this battle was 
very great; the left wing of each army was defeated ; 
and neither ſide could properly claim the victory; 
nor could either keep the field; the duke of Argyle 
being obliged to retire to Stirling, and the earl of 
Mar to Perth. | | 
However, this check, joined to the ſevere loſs 
which another body of the rebels had ſuſtained at Preſ- 


ton but three days before, where 1 500 were taken pri- 
Fi ſoners, 
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| ſoners by the genetals Carpenter and Willis, put 

a ſtop to the rapid progreſs of this rebellion. 
Among the regiments who difttmguifſhed them- 

ſelves in the cauſe of their country at the battle of 


Sheriff-muir, was the carl of Stair's regiment 'of 


dragoons. n 
And while his troops were thus active in Scotland, 
che earl himſelf was not leſs fo in his political ca- 
pacity at Paris; for, when theſe hoſtile attempts 
were carrying on in Britain by the Pretender's par- 
ty, his lordſhip ſhewed a proper and determined 
ſpirit, by preſenting the following memorial to the 
ent: Bn 5 
The underwritten earl of Stair, miniſter of 


Great-Britain to his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, finds 


himſelf obliged to repreſent to his royal highneſs, 
the Duke of Orleans, regent of France, that, not- 
withſtanding his royal highneſs has frequently aſ- 


ſured the ſaid carl, that he would faithfully and 


punctually obſerve the articles of peace made be- 


tween Great Britain and France at the treaty f 


Utrecht; that he would not permit either arms, 
ammunition, officers, or ſoldiers, to be tranſported 
out of France for the ſervice of the Pretender; and 


although, in conformity to theſe intentions, his' 
royal highneſs had even ſent expreſs orders to all 


the ports and havens of the kingdom, it is certain, 
nevertheleſs, that the feveral particulars before enu - 
merated are every day tranſported from the 'har- 
bours of France, without the leaft ohſtruction what- 


ſoever from thoſe who command in the ſaid ports 


on the part of his Moſt Chriſtian Majefty.. :* - 
«The late duke of Ormond and tlie Pretender 


have been frequently on board certain veſſels at St. 


Malo, which were known to be loaden with am- 
munition and arms for the Pretender's ſervice ; and 
this with fo little referye or circtmfpeRtion, that 
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they were publickly attended and followed by a troo 
of Nugent's horſe, commanded by their proper of 
fcers, all mounted in their regimental clothes and 
. accoutrements ; and this without the. leaſt check 
from his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's officers command- 
ing at St. Malo. 

The Pretender, not thinking it proper to ven- 
ture himſelf to ſea at this juncture, took the road 
towards Normandy, in order to embark at Dun- 
kirk; and the late duke of Ormond, in the ſame 
manner,. declining to land in England, came back 
0: Morlaix. 

When the Pretender was gone to Scotland, 
attended by the above-mentioned troopers of Nu- 
gent's regiment, his royal highneſs was pleaſed to 
promiſe the. underwritten miniſter, that he would 
treat them as deſerters, if ever they returned to 
France; and the mareſchal d' Huxelles, at the ſame 
time, aſſured the faid earl, that he would hang them 
all, without diſtinction. 

+ Theſe ſoldiers. are now returned, and have 
ic ined their regiment. , Monſieur Befach and his 
company remain, to this very hour, at Morlaix, 
as allo the arms and ammunition that he had with 
him for his intended expedition; which being re- 
moved out of one ſhip into another, in the harbour 
of Morlaix, the commanding. officer there was ſo 
far from confiſcating the ſaid arms and ammunition, 
that he even refuſed to ſearch the veſſel, though 
he was defired ſo to do . Campbell, com- 
mander of an Engliſh ſhip, which yet remains in 
that port. b ä 

«« Within five weeks paſt, ſeveral veſſels have 
failed from Dieppe and Havre de Grace, with arms 
and aminunition, officers and money, for the Pre- 
tender's ſcrvice; all which are actually arrived in 


Scotland : and, to, be more particular, there ſailed 


* a yellet 
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2 veſſel from Havre de Grace, on the 17th of this. 
month, in the face of an officer belonging to the 
king of Great Britain; who having D to 
the marquis of Rouvray, that there lay, at that, 
time; both in Havre de Grace and at Hartieur, at 
leaſt twenty officers, ready to follow the Pretender 
into Scotland, on board the ſaid veſſel, and begged 
him to prevent their embarking, the marquis te- 
plied, that what he ſaid might be very true, but 
that he could not prevent their going on board, 
having no orders from court for that purpoſe. 
„The faid carl of Stair has alſo frequently re- 
preſented, both to his royal highneſs the regent, 
and the mareſchal d' Huxelles, that feveral generals, 
colonels, and other officers, then actually engaged 
in the ſervice of France, were determined to go: 
and join the rebels in Scotland. The faid earl went 
ſo far as even to give the mareſchal d'Huxelles a 
liſt of the ſaid generals and other officers, who, 
eeably to the ſaid earl's reprefentation, are now 
actually at Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, and other 
places in that neighbourhood, ready to tranſport 
themſelves with the firſt opportunity into Scotland, 
from whence they have been hitherto detained by 
nothing but the exceſſive cold of the ſeaſon and 
contrary winds ; the commanding officers in the 
ſaid places openly avowing, that they have received: 
no orders to prevent their embarkatio . 
The earl of Stair finds it his duty to repreſent 
theſe facts to the duke regent, to the end that his: 
royal highneſs may himſelf determine, whether his 
orders have been executed with punctuality; and 
whether it may be thought in Great-Britain, that 
the treaty of Utrecht has been faithfully complied- 
wich on the part of France. N e 
The aforeſaid earl of Stair finds himſelf obliged» 
to acquaint his royal highnets, that the late duke; 
l 2 of 
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of Ormond, and ſeveral others, who have conſpired 
equally againſt their king and country, did, with- 
m a few days, ' begin their journey towards Bour- 
deaux and Bayonne; and that they have got to- 
gether, upon the coaſt of Gaſceny, a confiderable 
quantity of arms, ammunition, and ſhips, with 
which the court of St. Germains boaſts its intention 
to make a deſcent in Ireland; which, as the ſame 
court flatters itſelf, will be ſupported, not only with 
money, but even with the troops, of France. 

„The earl of Stair, who has always laboured 
with the urmoſt zeal to eſtabliſh a good and per- 
fect friendſhip between the king his maſter and his 
royal highneſs the duke regent, cannot help being 
much concerned to find himſelf reduced to make 
remonſtrances upon points of ſo tickliſh a nature, 
fo capable of deſtroying the harmony that at preſent 
ſubſiſts between the two nations, and of producing 
ſuch diſcontents as may be attended with the moſt 
grievous conſequences, if not immediately prevent 


ed by neceſſary orders.” 


It was not poſſible to elude the force of this re- 
1 and, accordingly, his royal highneſs 
aw, that, to remove all ſuſpicions, and preſcrve 
the friendſhip of Great-Britain, to which he was 
ſtrongly inclined, he muſt be obliged to ſpeak de- 
ciſively; agreeably to which, his anſwer was, 
„That he would forbid the exportation of any 
arms or ammunition out of the kingdom ; and, 
that he ſhould ſend ſuch orders to all the ports in 
France as his Britannick majeſty deſired, together 
with proper juſtructions for the captains of ſuch 
veſſels as were bound for any part of Scotland.“ 
[be fucceſs of this negociation contributed 
greatly to the total ſuppreſſion of the rebellion; for 


when the inſurgents found themſelves deprived 3s 
| tne 
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the powerful ſuccours they had been promiſed from 
France, they began to diſperſe; and the Pretender 
himſelf, receiving advice at Perth of the adverſe 
diſpoſition of the regent, gave up his cauſe for loſt ; 
aud fled from Perth, accompanied by his general, 
the earl of Mar, to Montroſe, where they em- 
barked for France. | 

No ſooner: did the news of this happy event 
reach the earl of Stair, than he repaired to the re- 
gent, and completely put an end to the Pretender's 
hopes, by preſenting the ſubſequent memorial: 


©. The ear! of Stair, miniſter of the king of 
Great-Britain to his Moſt Chtiſtian Majeſty, has 
received expreſs orders from the king his maſter, 
to acquaint his royal highneſs the duke of Orleans, 
regem of France, with the flight of the Pretender, 
and the diſperſion of the rebels in Scotland. His 
majeſty is perfuaded this news will be very accept- 
able to the duke regent, as well on account of 
the” proximity of their blood, as in regard to the 
ſtrict frindthip which his majeſty has ſo carefuliy 
cultivated with his highneſs. e 

The treaty of Utrecht js fo recent, that the 
king was perſuaded his royal highneſs would have 
taken the neceſſary meaſures to have prevented the 
Pretender's ſetting his foot in France; but fince 
the faid Pretender has found means to return thi- 
ther, his majeſty aſſures himſelf, that, ſo ſoon as 
his royal highnefs ſhall be made acquamted with it, 
he will take the neceflary meaſures to oblige him to 
quit the kingdom. $1360. | a 

The king of Great- Britain commands the earl 
of Stair to infilt, in- the ſtrongeſt manner, wich his 
royal higlineſs, that thoſe perſons who ſtand con- 
demned by the laws of England, who are declared 
rebels and traitors / to their king and country, may 
#24 3. not 
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not be permitted to remain in France; and that 
the chief abettors and authors of the late rebellion 
may be immediately obliged to leave the kingdom; 
and that his royal highneſs will declare his leſo- 
lution, not to permit the ſaid rebels ever to return 
into France ; or that other perſons, who may here- 
after be enden and declared rebels, ſhall at 
any time be received, or find ee in that 
kingdom, 

His royal bac is too reaſonable and too 

wie, not to fee the juſtice and propriety of this 
demand. Great Britain can never repole herielt 
in fafety. and peace, hiſt ſhe ſees thoſe perſons 
received and entertained in her neighbourhood, 
who have endeavoured; with open force, to bring 
on the ruin and total ſubverſion of their country. 
Nor gan France be perfectly aſſured, that ſhe ſhall 
not once again ſee herſelf expoſed to bear all the 
blame and reſentment due to enn. of ſo 
miſchievous à nature. 

he king and people of Great Britain think 
themfelves ſecute on the ſide of France, by virtue 
of the ſolemn treaty of Utrecht, by which the 
Pretender is excluded from the dominions of bis 
Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty ; and by which France ſtands 
obliged to give him no affiſtance, either in ſhips, 
arms, or ammunition; in money, ſoldiers, or of- 
ficers; no, nor either counſel or advice, either 
directly or indirectiy. Yet the abovementioned 
rebels arrive; they aſk refuge and protection in 
France and are no ſooner there, than, by the 
commodiouſneſs of their ſituation, and conveniency 
of the poſt, they plot and contrive the blackeſt 
and moſt deteſtable treaſon. againſt their country; 
which, depending on the faith of the treaty of 
Utrecht, was unarmed and defenceleſs. In defiance 


ur this treaty; they and. s means to bring the _ 
er 
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der into France, and, by their intrigues, they fur-_ 
niſh him with ſhips, arms, and ammunitton ; offt- 
cers, ſoldiers, and money; with which aſſiſtance 
the Pretender has actually invaded Great Britain, 
and brought infinite damages to the nation: 

„His royal highneſs may imagine, that Greats 
Britain could not long endure the uneaſineſs that 
muſt be derived from the neighbourhood of | thoſe 
rebels, ready to bring fire and ſword into the heart 
of the kingdom, and ro renew all the horrors that 
accompany rebellion. | 
eln this fituation Great- Britain. would find 
herſelf obliged to be perpetually upon her g ward; 
and would be ſubje& to continual diſturbances and 
apprehenfions ; a condition mote vexatious that 
even open war to a nation equally anxious for” the 
preſervation of its laws and liberties, as deſirous to 
hve in peace with its neighbours. 
His royal highneſs may learn, from the una- 
nimous addreſs of both houſes of parliament-to the 
king, what ſenſe the nation entertains of this un- 
certain and violent ſituation. The king has the hap- 
pineſs of his ſubjects: too much at heart, not to 
enter warmly both into their opinions and intereſt ; 
and he flatters himfelf, that, upon this occafion, 
his royal highneſs will not refuſe him the juſt proof 
he has deſired of his friendſhip, and of his diſpoſi: 
tion to entertain a good underſtanding between the 
two nations. 

For the ſame reaſons, the king of Great Bri- 
tain hopes his royal highneſs, the regent, will con- 
cur with his majeſty to ſolicit the duke of Loraine 
in the moſt effectual manner, that the Pretender 
may not be permitted to return into his dominions. 

% The earl of Stair has alſo received orders to 
remind his royal highneſs of the declaration he has - 
already made, that ſuch officers in the ſervice of 
D 4 France, 
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France, as followed the Pretender into Scotland, 
Mall be caſhiered. And the king is perſuaded, that 
bis royal highneſs will not permit ſuch general offi- 
cers, colonels, and others, who may have followed 
and aſſiſted the Pretender in the late rebellion, ever 
tio be employed afreſh in the ſervice of his Moſt Chrit.. 

nan Majeſty: and, if any of the ſaid officers ſhould 
hereafter return, or be already returned, into France, 
that his royal highneſs will cauſe them to be puniſh- 
ed, ſo that their conduct may appear to have been 
as highly diſpleafing to his royal highnefs and the 
government, as it is contrary to the treaty of 
Utrecht. | | 

Jo prevent all miſtakes in a bufinefs of fo im- 
portant and delicate a nature, the carl of Stair has 
orders to demand an anſwer in writing to this me- 
morial, which he paſſionately withes to be ſuch as 
may contribute to re-eſtabliſh a good intelligence 
be tween the two nations.“ 
_ Theſe memorials juſtly merited a place in the 
life of this great man, not only from the happy con- 
ſequences they produced, in preventing a war be- 
tween the two crowns; but as they are the molt 
perfect models of able negociation that can be pre- 
iented to unexperienced miniſters. And it muſt 
be obſerved, that the ſucceis of a difficult negocia- 
tion very often depends more on the ſtyle of a me- 
mor jal, than on the moſt poſitive inſtructions from 
heme, though the memorial muſt be drawn from 
them. | | 
So reſolute a declaration reduced the regent to 
the neceſſity of declaring himſelf once for all. 
J here was no medium; be mult either ſatisfy Great 
Eritain, by refuſing the Pretender a retreat in France, 
or abſolutely break with a prince whoſe yep 
might be of ſervice to him, for the fake of a guc 
who was both unufeful to him and his friends, 5 
we 
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well as troubleſome to thoſe who protected him. In 
a word, fortune having already abjured the Pretens 
der, it was no bard matter for the regent to do ſo 
too; and, agreeably to this, by the advice of the 
abbot du Bois, he gave the earl of Stair a moſt ex- 
plicit and fatisfaftory anfwer, after having ac- 

nainted the Pretender with his reſolution, who 
immediately retired to Avignon. ee 
The expulſion of this prince from the dominions 
of France, and the publication of an edict, about 
the ſame time, prohibiting the French ſubjects to 
trade in the South Sea, were two points” of fuck- 
importance to Great Britain, that they juſtly laid 
the foundation of that friendſhip and confidence” 
which at this time ſprung up between the two na- 
tions. To balance the excluſion. of. the French 
from the South-Seas, the regent publiſhed a> decla« 
ration, permitting them to trade to Africa; F 
A good underſtanding was now eſtabliſhed be- 
tween the courts of Verſailtes and London, highly 
agreeable to the latter, as it gave the new ſovereign 
an opportunity of inſpecting and regulating the do- 
meſtic adminiſtration of government. And as for 
the earl of Stair, his conduct upon the occaſion 
gained him the eſteem of the duke of Orleans, now: 
declared regent during the whole minority of 
Louis XV. His lordſhip was likewiſe the ſubject 
of admiration among the French courtiers; but” 
neither adulations nor civilities could put him off 
his guard, or relax his attention toi the dignity and 
intereſt of his royal maſter, a proof of which is ex- 
hibited in the following remarkable anecdote: 
One day the regent, attended with the moſt 
ſplendid retinue, went in his coach to pay him a 
viſit; which his excellency being informed of, 
prepared for his reception. The coach halted at 
50 D 5 the 
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the gate; and, when the earl of Stair deſcended 
from his apartment, the regent roſe up, partly 


alighted from his coach, ſet one foot on the ground, 


and kept the other fixed on the ſtep. His excel- 


lency, in the mean time, was advancing to the 
gate ; but, obſerving the poſture the regent was in, 


he ſtopped ſhort ; then turned about, and walked 
three or four times backward and forward, and at 


laſt aſked one of the attendants, **,whether his royal 


highneſs was come to viſit him as his Britannick 
majeſty's ambaſſador, or as earl of Stair?” To which 
receiving no anſwer, he added, 

If he comes to ſee lord Stair, I ſhall reckon 
it my greateſt honour to receive any one officer of 
the crown, 'much more the duke-regent, at the door 


of his coach; but, if he comes to viſit the ambaſ- 


ſador of my auguſt and royal maſter, I think I 
ſhould be unworthy the truſt repoſed in me, if I 
went further than I have done.” 5 
This being told to the regent, he re-entered his 
coach, and afterwards cauſed it to be notified to 
his excellency, that he was not deſirous of ſeeing 
him at court; and, for ſome months, he actually 
withdrew, till, hearing of the regent's fitting out 
a ſtrong ſquadron at Toulon, which the court of 
Britain could not look on with indifference, he 
went to court, but in ſuch a manner as argued a 
conſummate policy, as well as an ardent zcal for 
the welfare of his country. 7 

He ft out for Fontainbleau in a prirate-chaiſe; 
and, being met by the chancellor d'Huxelles, who 
was very pompoufly attended, he paid his compli- 
ments to his excellency in the moſt elegant manner, 
and invited bim to take a feat in his coach: but his 
lordſhip thanked him for his civility, and told him, 


that ke wanted not coaches, but was at preſent di- 
4 | verting 
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verting himſelf as earl of Stair. He then parted from 
him, and came to court; but the guards knowing 
him, declared they had orders to refuſe him admittance. 
„% Oh!!“ fays he, though the Britith ambaſſador 
„ be debarred acceſs, yet the lord Stait is not.” 

On this he was allowed to enter; and having: 
paſſed the firſt guard, he ' baſtened* through the 
others, and then immediately entered the preſence- 
chamber, where the king and the regent were, ſur- 
. rounded by a vaſt number of nobility, gentry, 10 
reign ambaſſadors, and general officers. | 

No ſooner did the regent obſerve the earl af 
Stair, than he withdrew to an inner chamber; whi- 
ther he was followed by his lordſhip, the company 
ſtanding afide to let him paſs; and, as he entered 
the room, he told him, that, if at preſent he de- 
nied him audience, perhaps in time he might be 
glad to have one in his turn. On this the regent 
and he converſed two hours; during which time 
he informed him of his intrigues with the car, with 
the king of Sweden, and with cardinal Alberoni, 
prime-miniſter of Spain, for bringing in the Pre- 


tender. His royal highneſs obſerving, that nothing, 


though ever ſo ſecretly tranſacted, could be kept 
from ſo prying an ambaſſador, and tliat one half 
of the French nation were, through poverty, be- 
come ſpies upon the other, he made a merit of - dif+ 
covering the whole plan of the pe miniſter . 
lord Stair. 

It was deeply laid, and is too curious and inte- 
reſting to be omitted: we ſhall therefore endeavour 


to give a conciſe account of it, that the reader max 


be made acquainted with the political hiſtory of the 


firſt years of the reign of George I. in which: the 


earl of Stair was the 3 agent. 0 
Though Philip V. grandſon of the late 9 of 
France, was, by the treaty of Utrecht, allowed to 
D 6 
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eigu pea ceably over the ruins of the Spaniſh mo- 
narchy, yet neither he nor his miniſters being 
content with the treaty obtained, they endeavoured 
to better themſelyes by intrigues, and to procure 
by ctaft what by force of arms was impracticable. 
Cardinal Alberoni, the then Spaniſh miniſter, knew 
very well, that though the emperor, by the late 
treaty, was put in poſſeſſion of Sicily and Flanders, 
and ſecured in his other vaſt dominions, he was yet 
ſo far drained of his treaſure, by the laſt war, as 
to have no great inclination to a rupture: he judged 
the ſame of the other powers engaged; and thinking 
that Great britain had obtained too advantageous 
terms at the laſt general pacification, his aim was 
to give her a king, who would be apt to relinquiſh 
every advantage in gratitude for the favours, done 
hams; 7 5 a 


But as Spain was unable alone to accompliſh ſo 
great à project, the cardinal thought of proper tools 
from another quarter; and theſe were Charles XII. 
of Sweden, with the czar of Muſcovy, whom he 
inceſſantly laboured to reconcile. The former was 
eaſily brought into the ſcheme, from a proſpe& of 
regaining Bremen and Verden, the inveſtment of 
which had been given to George I. by the emperor ; 
and, by means of the czar, an equivalent for the 
Provinces he was obliged to cede to his Imperial 
majeſty; and the czar Peter I. was again allured 
with the bait of having his daughter married to the 
imaginary monarch, and of having a beneficial 
trade with Brirain to the ports of his new-conquered 
provinces. However, it is not to be preſumed, 
that either the Swediſh or the Ruſſian court would 
have entered forreadily into the cardinal's ſcheme, 
if ſome Englith and Scots gentlemen had not re- 
a paired, aftet the rebellion, to their dominions; 
mote inflamed, after the defeats at Sheriff- muir and 
. | Preſton, 
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Preſton, than ever, with an inclinatiorr for war; 
and attributing their diſaſters in thoſe battles en- 
tirely to fatality. The repreſentations of theſe re- 
bels, and the gold of Peru remitted from Madrid, 
were very powerful arguments with the two enter- 
prifing monarchs, whoſe miniſters now met uporr 
the overture of peace, and for bringing about the 
cardinal's project. | þ 
Baron Goertz, the Swediſh miniſter to the States- 
General, who-was one of the ableft ſtateſmen in 
Europe, had twice an interview with the czar at 
the Hague ; and having informed him that he had 
got conſiderable ſums from the diſaffected in Eng- 
land, for buying ſhips and ammunition for invadin 
Scotland, the Ruſhan monarch was ſo well pleaſed? 
that he went in perſon to Paris, in the month of 
May, 1717 ; and, under pretext of viſiting the aca- 
demy, the arſenals, the chambers of rarities, and 
every thing that might excite the attention of the 
curious, he conferred with the regent upon the in- 
tended ſcheme. His royal highneſs, however, ſe- 
cretly defirous of having a king fixed in Britain by 
French influence, feemed not quite ſatisfied with it, 
either from an unwillingneſs to expend more trea- 
ſure in favour of a fugitive, or becauſe he thought 
that the Spaniſh gold, with the Ruſſian and Swediſh 
arms, were ſufficient to bring about the defign, 
without expofing France to a rupture with England 
by his engaging in it. | | EI 
The conference with the czar, though very fe- 
cret, was, by the regent's ſecretary, communicated 
to the Britiſh ambaſſador, who directly acquainted 
his court; and ſuch active meaſures were inſtantly 
taken, as rendered the ſcheme impracticable; at 


the ſame time, a letter from count Gyllenbourgh, © © 


the Swediſh envoy at London, to his brother Guſ- 
tavus, then ambaſſador in France, having fallen 
| | into 
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into the earl of Stair's hands, he tranſmitted it to 
the Britiſh miniftry, by whom count Gyllenbourgh 
was arreſted, and moſt of his papers ſeized, in which 
were many letters from and to baron Goert. From 
theſe it appeared plainly, that an invaſion was de- 
figned; and, indeed, it might have taken place, 
had it not been for the ſeaſonable intelligence given 
by the earl of Stair. 3 N 
But theſe were not the only attempts, in favour 
of the unhappy fugitive, that were defeated through 
his means. He: likewiſe had a principal ſhare in 
bringing about the quadruple alliance, offenfive 
and defenſive, between his Britannick majeſty, the 
emperor, the Moſt Chriſtian king, and the States- 
General of the United Provinces; by which the 
deſigns: of the court of Madrid were totally de- 
feated. e 

However, the cardinal now openly received and 
entertained the Pretender at the court of Madrid; 
and, in hopes of making a powerful diverfion in 
Hungary, he attacked the emperor, and fomented 
diſturbances in the Britiſh dominions. Having like- 
wiſe formed a deſign of ſeizing the iſland of Sicily, 
he fitted out a fleet for that purpoſe; and, in July 
1918, this Spaniſh! armament took ſeveral conſi- 
derable places in the iſland ; but, while they were 
buſily employed in attacking the citadel of Meſſina, 
the Britiſh fleet came to the aſſiſtance of the Sicilians, 
and, on the 11th of Auguſt, attacked twenty-ſeven 

Spaniſh ſhips of the line, off Cape Paſſaro; after an 
obſtinate engagement, the Engliſh took and ſunk 
moſt of them: and, ſoon after, the king of Sicily 
acceded to the quadruple alliance. This ftunning 
blow. ſo much chagrined the court of Spain, that 
an order was iſſued out for ſeizing upon all the Bri- 
tiſh merchant - ſnips and effects in that kingdom. 
His majeſty George I. in return, granted letters of 
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marque and repriſals to the Britiſh ſubjeRts againſt 
thoſe of Spain on the zd of October; and, on the 
17th, war was declared againſt Spain. 
The Spaniſh court was, at this. time, the moſt 
intriguing. in Europe; for ſhe. not only endeayoured 
to diſturb the tranquillity of Britain, but likewiſe of 
France ; for which purpoſe the prince of Cellemare, 
her ambaſſador at Paris, had entered into a conſpi- 
racy with ſome mutineers,. to whom he gave pen- 
ſions. The deſign was, to take away the regent's 
life; to make an inroad into four provinces of the 
kingdom; to gain over the French miniſtry to the 
Spaniſh intereſt; and thus pave a way for unitin 
the whole, or at leaſt the greateſt part, of the French 
dominions with thoſe of the younger branch of 
the Houſe of Bourbon reigning in Spain: which 
ſcheme might have taken place, and have rekindled . 
the general war, if, it had not been diſcovered in 
the following extraordinary manner: 
- Two noblemen, who were intruſted with a packet 
from the Spaniſh ambaſſador in France to. cardi- 
nal Alberoni, containing a relation. of the progreſs 
which he had made with ſome noblemen for accom- 
pliſhing the ſcheme. of his court, took a chaiſe, 
which broke down about two leagues from Paris. 
The poſtilion, obſerving them to take more care of 
their portmanteau than of themſelves (one of them 
ſaying he would rather loſe one hundred thouſand 
piſtoles than it), after driving them to the end of the 
firſt ſtage, he haſtened to Paris, and gave imme: 
diate notice of what he had ſeen to the government, 
The council of regency being inſtantly called, pro- 
per officers were immediately ſent off, with orders to. 
ſtop them; which they effected at Poictiers, and 
not only arreſted their perſons, but ſent their-port 
manteau to Paris; in Which were found the plainęſt 
marks of à confpiracy. The fame night (the 9 
1 | * O 
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of November) feveral perſons of diſtinction were 
. ferized and ſent to the Baſtile ; and the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador was commanded to leave the kingdom. 
The abbe du Bois, ſecretary of ſtate, wrote a 
circular letter the next day to the ſeveral minifters 
reſiding at the French court, and particularly to the 
earl of Stair, acquainting him with the motives 
which induced them to take this ſtep with regard 
to the prince de Cellamere, by whoſe letters it was 
plainly feen, that he was inciting the king's ſub- 
jects to a revolution, and that he had formed a 
plan to deſtroy the tranquillity of the kingdom ; 
and then concluded, in terms which both diſco- 
vered his reſpe& to the Britiſh court, and a per- 
fonal eſteem for her ambaſſador. | | 
Soon after this, a declaration of war was made by 
France againft Spain ; and though it was looked 
upon rather as fictitious than real, yet the burning 
of ſix new men of war upon the ſtocks at Port- 
paſſage, and the taking of ſome towns, put the 
matter of France's being in earneſt beyond all poſ- 
fibility of doubt. | | 
But no diſappointments could check the reſtleſs 
ſpirit of the cardinal, who ſtill fomented the tu- 
multuous paſhons of the Britiſh rebels: many of 
the moſt conſiderable had retired, partly by his in- 
- vitation, and partly without any, into the domi- 
--nions of his maſter. And the duke of Ormond; 
their chief, having received notice to leave France, 
upon an application made to the regent for that 
purpoſe, Alberoni preſſed him to repair to Madrid; 
this invitation however was kept a perfect ſecret ; 
but there were ſome people about the duke of 
Ormond, who, being elate with the proſpect of 
the expedition, thought r to communicate 
te deßign to their correſpondents at Paris; and 
theſe having ſhown their letters to one M Donald, 
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2 lientenant-colonel in the Iriſh brigades, he handed 
them about, till at laſt they came to the ears of the 
Britiſh ambaſſador, who ſent captain Gardiner ex- 
preſs, with an account, that the preparations of the 
Spaniards at Cadiz were certainly defigned againſt 
England; and that their fleets would put to ſea the 
7th or 8th of March, 1718. Mit 
This piece of intelligence was communicated by 
the king to his parliament; who aſſured him of 
their utmoſt efforts to defeat ſo extraordinary an 
attempt; and every military preparation was made 
by land and at ſea to oppoſe the invaſion; which 
might have proved very formidable, if the enemies 
of their country had not met with a check from 
another quarter. | 4 ö 
The duke of Ormond, with 5000 land- forces on 
board, having provifion, ammunition, and every 
other neceſſary, had embarked for the Weſt of 
England; but meeting with à ſtorm off Cape Fi- 
niſterre, they were ſeparated. His grace, with moſt 
of the Englith and Irith officers, were obliged to 
back to Cadiz; while the earls of Marſhal and 
Seaforth, and the marquis of Tullibardin, purfued 
their voyage, and landed at Kintail, in the north 
of Scotland, on the 15th of April, with about 400 
Spaniſh troops. They were very uneaſy to know 
the fate of the duke of Ormond, and deferred 
moving from thence till they ſhould hear what 
was become of his grace; but, before any certain 
accounts arrived of his diſappointment, general 
Wightman was in full march to difperſe them, 
having with him two Swiſs and three Dutch bat- 
talions, one hundred and twenty dragoons, and 
about three hundred and fifty foot-ſoldiers. He 
came up with them on the Pretender's bicth<day, 
at the paſs of Glenſhiel; where the M*Kenzies- 
were ſtationed on one fide, the marquis of Tulli- 
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bardin, with the laird of M*Douall, upon the other, 
and the Spaniards intrenched in their ' wha making, 
in all, one thouſand fix hundred and fifty men. No 
ſooner did they enter the paſs, than, to their aſto- 
niſhment, the rebels, who lay concealed among 
the heath, alarmed them with their ſhot, and killed 
the colonel of a Dutch regiment upon the ſpot, 
which diſheartened the ſoldiers much, till a major 
led them on, with ſuch intrepidity, amidſt the fire 
of the enemy, that he even played upon the flagelet 
before them. General Wightman obſerving the 
matter, ordered ſome hand-grenadoes to be thrown 
in among them, which fired the heath, then very 
long, about their ears; and one of the ſplinters 
wounding Seaforth in the wriſt, his clan carried him 
off, and at the ſame time-retired in the greateſt con- 
fuſion. ' As the general was unacquainted with the 
country, he ordered captain Monro, of Culcairn, 
who was there with about eighty men of his bro- 
ther's vaſſals, to purſue them; which he did with 
a'furprifing alacrity; and knowing the ſteeps, they 
mounted them, under cover of ſome cochorns that 
were brought to bear upon the enemy, whom they 
purſued from one rock to another till that brave 
officer was wounded. The rebels placed in the right 
of the paſs having given way, thoſe on the left made 
off full-ſpeed, deſerting the Spaniards, who now be- 
came an eaſy conqueſt; for they were all made pri- 
ſoners of war without bloodſhed. 
This was the laſt effort in favour of the old Pre- 
tender during the reign of George I. againſt whom 
ſo many ou and conſpiracies were formed, but 
were as often baffldo. | 
There fined policy of the earl of Stair was now 
become next to a proverb; and the ſplendour and 
hoſpitality in which he lived at Paris endeared him 
MAIL 3 1 F126 $55 © n 
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to the lower ranks of people, to amn he was be- 
nevolent and charitable. 

They likewiſe conſtantiy kept i in mind bis moſt 
magnificent entry into Paris, to congratulate their 
young monarch upon his acceſſion to the throne, 
which far exceeded any thing of the kind, and had 
cauſed the circulation of a great ſum of money 
among the tradeſmen, It was therefore with great 
regret that they received the news of has. recall. 

In ſhort, his abilities had ſuch an aſcendant over 
the regent before he left France, that, being once 
publicly aſked what part his royal highneſs would 
take in the troubles of the North, he du enrd | 
what the Britiſh ambaſſador pleaſes. ., | 

But he had ſo many occafions to maintain the 
ien, of his charaQter, and he was ſo. well in- 
clined to do this by all external acts of ſplendour and 
magnificence, as well as by his political talents, 
that he greatly hurt his private fortune and incum- 
bered his eſtate, which, with the debts he had con- 
trated by gaming, made him ſolicit his recall. 
Upon his return, the king declared himſelf ſo well 
pleaſed with his conduct, that he would have created 
him a duke, if he bad not been prevented by law. 
The deep ſenſe which the king ſhewed of his fide» 
lity was the greateſt and moſt illuſtrious eulogium 
of his virtues : the people echoed back the praiſes 
of their ſovereign, while the whole of his domi- 
nions reſounded with applauſe at his conduct; ſe- 
vetal prints of him were publiſhed, and every one 
took a pride to have his reſemblance by them. 
During the remainder of the reign of George I. 
he! was one of the cabinet couhcil; and, on id 
late majeſty's aſcending che throne, he was aecetv 
into the ſame confidence. 2 
la April, 1730, be was made þ hw admiral | 5 
Sco ga which, with his other poſts, he 1 5 
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April, 1733. when he fell into diſgrace at court, 
upon the following occaſion: ce. 
In the winter of the year 1732, a plan was 
brought into parliament for changing the duties on 
tobacco and wine, and bringing them under the 
laws of exciſe, in order to prevent frauds in the re- 
venue, of which thoſe who had the management of 
the treaſury loudly complained. This affair was 
diſliked by the trading part of the nation, who 
made ſo great an oppoſition to it, that, in January 
1733, the tobacconiſts of London, at a general 
meeting, agreed to act in concert with the com- 
mittee appointed by the citizens, merchants, and 
traders 6f London, and, by all juſt and lawful 
means, to oppoſe any new exciſe, or extenſion of 
the exciſe-laws, under any pretence whatſoever : ſe- 
veral corporations earneſtly recommended the fame 
thing to their - repreſentatives; and, in February, 
the city of London laid their grievances before their 
four repreſentatives, Notwithſlanding which, the 
ſcheme was propoſed, and the motion with regard 
to tobacco was made on the 14th of March, in 
a grand committee; and, after a warm debate, the 
— go was carried, by 266 againſt 205 ; and on 
16th of March in the houſe, by 249 againft 389; 
and a bill was ordered to be brought in accordingly; 
which being done upon the 2th of April, and read 
for the firſt time, the erf, with ſeveral of the 
aldermen, common council- men, eminent mer; 
chants and traders of the city, went in their coaches 
to Weſtminſter - hall, petitioning to be heard by 
their counſei againft the bill, which was appointed 
to be read a ſecond time on the 10th-of April; but 
their petition was rejected, by 214 againſt 199- 
Other petitions were alſo brought in, when Sir 
Robert Walpole moved, that the ſecond reading of 
the bill might be put off for two months (a uſual 
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mode of laying them aſide) : this being agreed to, 
the ſcheme. dropped; on which great rejoicings 
were made. | Tp | 5 
Among the number of thoſe who oppoſed it in 
the houſe of peers, was the.cail of Star, not, in- 
deed, from any diſlike he had to the then prime - mi- 
niſter, but from a proſpe& of the diſmal conſe- 
quences that might ariſe, from a people for whoſe 
laws and liberties more martyrs have ſuffered than 
for thoſe of any other nation; and it being de- 
manded, by the late queen, why he did ſo, his an- 
ſwer was, that he wiſhed her royal family better 
than to agree to ſuch a project. A little time after, 
he reſigned all his places into his majeſty's hands; 
as did the lord Cobham, the duke of Bolton, the 
earl of Cheſterfield, the carl of Burlington, and 
Many others. 3 | 
In the next ſeſſion, which was the laſt of that par» 
- lament, he voted with all the candour and integrity 
that became ſo great a man, not regarding the ſmiles 
or frowns of a court; and when a motion was made 
in the houſe of lords, to petition his majeſty to in- 
form them of the perſons that had adviſed him to 
remove ſo many eminent and truly brave men, he 
behaved with a moderation that became the great- 
neſs of his ſoul. 5G nai | ; 
In June, 1734, he appeared at the general elec- 
tions in his native country,; and, as the party who 
had ſided with Sir Robert Walpole in promoting 
the exciſe - ſcheme had been at great pains to carry 
the elections of Scotland, he was the firſt to enter 
a protaſt againſt the method of their procedure; 
viz. that the military, who by act of parliament 
ought to be removed ſome miles from the place of 
election, were, nevertheleſs, under arms, at no 
further diſtance than half a mile: the dukes of 
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the marquis of Tyweedale, and ſeveral other lords, 


who mentioned the very peers who were afterwards 
choſen, as thoſe contained in the liſt named by the 
miniſter, ” and ſent down by his agent, proteſted 
likewiſe. And the matter might have been carried 
to à greater length, had not the late duke of Argyle, 
during the heat of their debate, told the meeting, 
that he ſaw many ſtrange faces in the room, and 
that he thought it ought to be cleared; on which 
ſeveral ladies, who had come in, withdrew, and 


were followed by the lords in the oppoſite intereſt: 


ſo that the court- party, as it was called, entirely 


complaining of an undue election, was afterwards - 
re fuſed. 8 N . $2 2 tene 


and ftudied agriculture on his eſtate, which he un- 


derſtood to ſuch a degree, that he might be called 
the Virgil of the age ; he employed about two hun- 
dred workmen every day, and was as much ad- 
mired for his huſbandry at home, 'as/ he had been 
for his politeneſs at the court of Verſailles. 
During his retirement from court, he was viſited 
by the nobility from all quarters; he correſponded 
with ſeyeral generals abroad, and with ſome of 
thoſe noblemen in England who had reſigned at the 
fame time with himſelf, He was facetious in con- 
verſation, and entertained his company with ſuch 
difcourſes as ſerved to inſtru as well as to amuſe. 


When ſpeaking of the king of Poland, he attracted 


the admiration of all who heard him; and he has 
frequently declared, that he preferred hunting the 
ſtag at Warſaw, to the gallantries and amuſements 
of the court of © Verſailles. © His genereſity was 


_ ſuitable to the greatneſs of his foul, for never man 


. 


2 phyficiati came from Edinburgh to vifit him, 


beſtowed his favours with a better grace. One day 


and 
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and his lordſhip judging, that, if hie offered him 
money, it might be refuſed, contrived a way to 
make him a preſent: he went to his parlour, and 
wrote a line, which he gave to the doctor to de- 
liver, at the fame time apologizing, in the moſt 
polite and amiable manner, for the liberty he took; 
the gentleman told him, that his lordſhip's com- 
mands were an honour to him, and with pleaſure 
they ſhould be obeyed. Upon his return to Edin- 
burgh, he inſtantly repaired to the perſon for whom 
the letter was directed, and delivered it to him; 
when, to his ſurpriſe, he was ſhewn the contents 
of it, which were as follow: ac ; 


CC Sir, 5 ' 3 * * 

c Pay the bearer thirty guineas, which is but a 

* ſmall compliment for his care of me; and place 

© the ſame to the account of, Sir, pod 155 
421 « Your very humble ſervant, : h 

Shs „ STAIR: 


It would be almoſt impoſſible to repreſent the 
whole of his amiable and generous actions. He 
was always a friend to the diſtreſſed; and, when 
{tripped of all his employments, ſupported the dig- 
nity of a nobleman, who had once been an orna- 
ment to the Britiſh nation. But while he was en- 
couraging huſbandry, and doing good to mankind 
m a private ſituation, a change in the miniſtry was 
in agitation, which took place in 1741; and his 
preſence was required at court upon the following 
occaſion :- | | ' 

The Britiſh merchants had long complained, that 
letters of marque had been iſſued out from the 
Spaniſh admiralty againſt the Britiſh ſhips, under 
Pretence of ſearching for contraband goods and: 
paſſports z numerous repreſentations were made 
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upon this head at Madrid; feveral conferences were 

- - bheld upon the ſubject; and at laſt a convention 
was ſigned, on the 4th of January, 1539, in which 
Spain agreed to pay 95,0001. to compenſate the 
Jofies fuſtamed by the Britiſh ſubjects. This affair 
might have been amicably rerminated, had not the 
coals of diflention been blown up from another 
quarter. Spain muſtered up a claim of 68, ooo 1. 
upon the African company concerned in the ne- 
ges, and refuſed to pay the 95,000 |. till the 
68,0001. were deduced; nay, ſo high did they 
riſe in their demands, that Geraldino, the Spaniſh 
ambaſſador at London, declared, his maſter — 
as ſoon part with his eyes, as with his right of 
vifiting ſhips in the American ſeas. But perhaps 
things had not fo ſoon been carried to an extremity, 
if Geraldino had not informed his court of the 
diviſion in parliament; and that, by ſome well- 
timed bribes, it was cafy to get a majority which 
might obtain ſuch terms as they pleaſed, + This, 
with the biſhop of Rennes's declaration at Madrid, 
that the people of England were ripe for a revolu- 
tion, inflamed the Spamards the more, which made 
them ſeize the Britiſh ſhips wherever they could 
find them. In conſequence of thefe freſh inſults, 
on the 23d of October 1739, war was declared 

| againilt Spain. 

Admiral Vernon, who had been ſent to the Weſt 
Indies to protect our trade, took Porto-Bello on 
the ad of November, and received thirty thouſand. 
piaſters as a ranſom for not pillaging the-town. 
On the 1ſt of April 1740, he ſailed to Carthagena, 
Whoſe outworks he took, and then failed victorious 
up tothe harbour of the town, and. debarked the 
land- forces, under cover of the cannon from the 
Sps ; but a violent rain falling, which is mortal 
to our r parts, and the ladders being 
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too ſhort, through an error in the mathematician 

who computed the height of the wall of fort St. 
Lazara, they were obliged to retire, after trying 
what bravery itſelf would do. Hence Spain role in 
her demands; and, being ſecretly aſſiſted by the 
French, ſhe was the more active in proſecuting her 
mighty projects. r SIC. WA 

About a year after the beginning of the war with 

Spain, an event happened, which, for eight years 
together, occaſioned the molt melancholy ſcenes : 5 
the emperor Charles VI. died the .gth of October 
17403 on which day, his eldeſt daughter, late 
.empreſs-dowager, and mother to the preſent em- 
peror, was proclaimed queen of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, and archducheſs of Auſtria. Her miniſters 
at the ſeveral courts of Europe notified her acceſ- 
ſion, and ſupported the legality of what was done, 
from her claim, in conſe WEE of the will of Fer- 
dinand I. and of the deed of Charles VI. dated the 
20th df June, 1722; wherein, with the unanimous 
voice of a general diet of the States of Hungary, 
then met at Preſburg, an act was paſſed for ſettling. 
the ſucceſſion of that crown on the female line of 
the Houſe of Auſtria, and their deſcendants, in 
failure of male - iſſue, according to the right of pri- 
mogeniture. The queen's title was acknowledged 
by ſeveral princes; fa the elector of Bavaria re- 
fuſed, and claimed the crown for himſelf, found- - 
ing his pretenſions to the Auſtrian ſucceſſion upon 
the ſame will of Ferdinand I. and deſgent from 
Charles V. as alſo, that he was, married to the 
emperor Joſeph's daughter. The troops of his 
electorate niarched, in September, 1741, in ſupport 

of his claim, and were followed by 30, eg French 
forces, under pretence of ſecuring the free election 

of an emperor, according to the treaty of Weſt- 
phalia, of which their king was the guarantee. 

7 Vol. VI. | | E | | 
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_ On the other hand, his Britannic majeſty ſup- 
Ported the Pragmatic Sanction, and oppoled the 
election of an emperor by the influence of the court 
of Verſailles; and .though ' her Hungarian majeſty 
was attacked by the king of Pruſha, who marched 
his troops, on the 14th of December, into Sileſia, 
and, at the ſame time, deprived of aſſiſtance from 
the Rufſhans, between whom and the Swedes a 
war had been juſt kindled; yet, under all theſe 
diſadvantages, was ſhe aſſiſted by the Britiſh nation. 
During the winter of the year 1741, the armies 
were active abroad; Lintz, and a few other places, 
. were taken by the Auſtrians, who gained ſome ad- 
vantages in the field, and extended into Bavaria 
itſelf. At home, the parliament was taken up with 
examining into the merits of elections; many of 
which being carried againſt Sir Robert Walpole, 
he reſigned his places into his majeſty's hands; on 
which a total change enſued in the miniſtry. ' A 
reſolution was taken for ſupporting the queen of 
Hungary, and reſtoring the balance of power, which 
muſt have been entirely deftroyed, if the treaty for 
dividing the dominions of the Houſe of Auſtria had 
ſucceeded, according to the propoſal of France. 
In conſequence of this reſolution, three hundred 
thouſand pounds were voted to her Hungarian ma- 
jeſty ; and a conſiderable body of Britiſh troops 
were ſent to Flanders, the command of which, as 
alſo of the Hanoverians and Heffians, was given to 
the carl of Stair; who now began, like the fun, 
after ſetting for a long night, to rife with the 
brighter luſtre. In March, 1742, he was made field- 
marſhal of his majeſty's forces, and ambaſſador- 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the States- 
General.” | | 
This ſudden promotion, and reſtoration to favour, 
gave ſatisfaction to every true Briton ; and the king 
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received him with a tenderneſs and affection which 
convinced all preſent, that his majeſty was inclined. 
to remember the maxim of the wiſeſt of kings, viz. 

+ Not to forget his father's friends.” 115 
His lordſhip inſtantly applied hiraſelf to the ma- 
nagement of the important buſineſs committed to 
him; and, knowing that he had to deal with the 
ambaſſadors of Spain, France, and the new em- 
peror, he aſſiduouſly ſtudied their memorials,” and 
prepared replies to them before he ſet out for Hol- 
land, where, on the zoth of April, five days after 
his arrival, being conducted to a public audience 
of their High Mightineſſes, he made them a very 
ſpirited harangue, which had the deſired effect, at 
engaging them in the-queen's eauſe. A 
This memorial was followed by another, of the 
18th of Auguſt, in which the prefling inſtances of 
the queen of Hungary, for aſſiſtance from his Bri- 
tannic majeſty, againſt a powerful French army, 
- were laid down, and the pitifulartifices of the French - 
detected. To mention every tranſact ion of this 
conſummate. ſtateſman would ſwell this article too 
much; ſuffice it then to ſay, that the earl of Stait 
at length brought about a general paciſication, ſeem- 
ingly to the ſatis faction of all the parties concerned; 
but not till after the famous battle of Dettingen, 
where he, for the laſt. time, diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
in concert with King George II. as a general of un- 
daunted bravery and intrepidity, to whom the glory 
of that day is cliefly; aſeribed. Soon after this 
ation, he petitioned to teſign, which being grant - 
ed, he again returned to the pleaſures of à country 
life; but, ever ready to ſerve his king and county, 
upon the breaking out of the late rebellion; he fe“ 
paired to court, and offered his ſervice to ſuppreſs 
it, which was gladly accepted; and he accompanied 
the duke of Cumberland Edinburgh, driving the 
2 | Pro- 
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Pretender and his rabble army before them. After 
the ſuppreſſion of this inſurrection, he continued at 
court till the winter of the year 1746, when he re- 
paired to Scotland, finding himſelf in a languiſh- 
ing condition, -and unfit for buſineſs. By the help 
of his phyſicians, he was preſerved till about ten 
at night of the 9th of May, 1747, when he breathed 
out a life which had been fpent in eminent ſervices 
to his country. | | 
Thus died field-marſhal John earl of Stair, who 

was a nobleman of the rareſt abilities; equally fitted 
for the camp or the court; and how hard is it to 
tay in which he excelled? A man of the ſtricteſt 
Honour and veracity ; great, without pride; hand- 
ſome, without vanity ; juſt) without rigour ; wiſe, 
without arrogance; bountiful, without oftentation ; 
ſupporting the higheſt dignity with a decency, hu- 
manity, and moderation, only to be found amon 
the great, being poſſeſſed of every talent that coul 
make a man great in himſelf, ſerviceable to his king, 
or an ornament to his country.” | 
f Theearl of Stair, as to his perſon, was a man 

about fax feet high, exceedingly ftrait and genteel in 
his body, which inclined to an agreeable flenderneſs ; 
he was, perhaps, one of the handſomeſt men of 
his time, and remarkable, among the nobility, for 
this graceful mien and majeſtic appearance. His com- 
prom was fair, but rather comely than delicate; 
vis forchead was large and graceful, his noſe was 


ſtrait, and ORF proportioned. to his face; his 


eyes were exactly ſuited to his features, being of 2 
blue colour, and full of ſweetneſs. His amiable 
countenance, on-which there was imprinted a na- 
tural ſmile, could not fail to inſpire the ſpectators 
with a warmth of affection not to be accounted for. 

Theſe endowments of body were but indications x 


= 
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the beauties of the nobler E and which he poſ- 
ſeſſed in their higheſt perfection. So that he might 


be conſidered as the favourite child of Nature, as 
well as the brighteſt ornament of his native country.“ 


+>. Abit, - Henderſon's Life of the: Fart 
of Stair.” Smollet's Hiſt, of Fan Annals of 
George . and II. | 
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BE celebrated lord Belek, with 
litical writings and conduct as a ftateſman _ 
have not been leſs the ſubject of cenſure, than his 
philoſophical works, was a deſcendant of the lord- 
ehief-juſtice Saint- John. He was born at Batterſea, 
in Surrey; in the year 1672; and his mother dying 
oung, he paſſed his infant years under the care 0 : 
his grandmother, a ſtrict Preſbyterian, whoſe fi- 
ritual guide wWas the famous Diſſenting-Miniſter,, 
Daniet' Burgeſs. © 
At a proper age he was ſent to Eton ſchoo!; and 
from thence removed to Chriſt. church. cellege in 
Oxford. 8 
His native genius, and excellent underſtanding; 
ware obſetved and _—_— by lus contemporaries. 
3 in 
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in both theſe places; but the love of pleaſure had 
ſo much the aſcendancy, as to hinder him from 
exetting his talents for literature in any particular 
performance. His friends deſigned him for public 
uſineſs; and, when he left the univerſity, he was 
conſidered as one who had the faireft opportunity 
of making a ſhining figure in active life. 
United with the graces of a handſome perſon, he 
had a manner and addreſs that were irrefiſtibly en- 
gaging; a quick apprehenfion, great ſtrength of 
memory, a peculiar ſubtilty in reaſoning, and 2 
matterly elocution; but, for ſome years, all theſe 
extraordinary endowments were employed in no- 
thing ſo much as finiſhing the character of a com- 
plete rake. He was in particular much addicted 
to, women, and apt to indulge himſelf in late 
hobrs with all thoſe exceſſes that uſually attend 
them. | | 
Ia the vear 17co, he was married to the daughter 
and co-heireſs of Sir Henry Wincheſcomb, of 
bucklebury in Ferkſhire, Bart. This, alliance was 
in all reſpects ſuitable to his birth and expectations; 
and, the fame year, he made his firſt ap nee in 
the houſe of commons, being elected for the bo- 
rough of Wotton-Bafſet, in Wiltſhire, by family- 
intereſt, his father having ſerved- ſeveral times for 
the lame place: fo, that Mr. St. John, who was 
now about twenty-ſix years of age, took his ſeat in 
the ſenate with every poſſible advantage. | 
Hie preſently choſe his party, and joined himſelf 
to Kobert Harley, Eſq; who, in this parliament, 
bas choſen Speaker, for the firſt time; and he 
made himſelf conſpicuous before the end of the 
e ſſion. | 


_— 


Perſevering ſteadily in the ſame connexion, he 
gained ſuch an authority and influence in the houſe, 


that it was thought proper to zeward his mrs 
TDM , | 6 » and, 
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and, April 10, 1704, he was appointed ſecretary, at 
war, and of the marines As this poſt created a. 
conſtant correſpondence with the duke of Marl- 
borough, he became perfectly acquainted with the 
worth of that great general, and zealouſly pro- 
moted his intereſt. 1 | 

It is remarkable, that the greateſt events of the 
war, ſuch as the battles of Blenheim and Ramillies, 
and the ſeveral glorious attempts. made by the duke 
to ſhorten the war by ſome decifive action, fell our 
while Mr. St, E was ſecretary at war. 

When Mr. Harley was removed from the ſeals, 
in 1707, Mr. St. John choſe to follow his fortune, 
and the next day reſigned his employments in the 
adminiſtration :: he alſo followed his friend's. ex- 
ample, and behaved, during the whole ſeffion of 
parliament, with great temper, ſteadineſs, and de- 
cency. He was not returned in the parliament 
which was elected im 108; but upon the diſſo- 
lution of it in 1710, Mr. Harley Being made chan- 
cellor and under-treaſurer of the exchequer, tlie 
important office of ſecretary of ſtate was given to” 
Mr. St. John ; and, about the ſame time, he wrote 
the famous letter to the Examiner. TELL 

Upon the calling of a new parliament, on the, 
25th of November, in that 'year, he was choſen” 
knight of the ſhire for the county of Berks, and 
alſo burgeſs for Wotton- Baſſet, 362 made his elec - 
tion for the former, ae er jet ord» wine; 

This large acceſſion of power placed him in z 
ſphere of action that called forth all his abilities: 
the Engl annals produce not a more trying junc- 
ture; and Mr. St. John appeared equal to every 
occaſion of trial, | FT: 

He ſuſtained almoſt the whole weight of the dif- 
ficulties in negociating the peace of Utrecht; and, 
in July, 1712, he was created, baron St. John of 

| ' FI «d 8 Eq" 1 4 i E. diard- 
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Lediard-Tregoze, in Wiltſhire, and viſcount Bo- 
Iingbroke. He was alſo, the ſame year, appointed 
lord-lieutenant of the county of Eſſex. 

But theſe honours by no means gratifying his 
ambition, he formed a deſign of taking the lead in 
public affairs from his old friend Mr. Harley, then 
earl of Oxford; which proved, in the iſſue, unfor- 
tunate to them both 3 
_ Tr muſt be obſerved, that Paul St. John, earl 

of Bolingbroke, a diſtant relation, died on the 
zth of October preceding his creation. That by 
his deceaſe, though the barony of Bletſho devolved 
upon Sir Andrew St. John, Bart. yet the earldom 
became extinct, and the honour was promiſed to 
our author ; but his preſence in the houſe of com- 
mons being ſo neceſſary at that time, the lord- 
treaſurer prevailed upon him to remain there during 
that ſeſhon, upon a promiſe that his rank ſhould 
be preſerved to him: but when he expected the old 
title ſhould have been revived in his favour, which, 
conſidering his ſervices, particularly in that ſeſſion, 
. reaſonable enougb, he was put off with this 
of viſcount; which he reſented as an affront, and 
looked on it as fo intended by the treaſurer, who 
had. got an earldom for bianſel, being created carl 
of Oxford. an SIS + 0450 | 

Lord Bolingbroke's own. account of this tranſ- 
action is too entertaining to be omitted, eſpecially 

it juſtifies, in ſome meaſure, his manœuvres to 


L continued,” ſays he, in the hauſe of com- 
mons during that important ſeſſion which preceded 
the peace, and which, by the ſpirit ſhewn through 
the whole courſe of it, and the reſolutions taken in 
it, rendered the conclufion of the treaties practi- 
cable. After this, 1 was dragged into the Wente | 
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of lords in ſuch a manner as to make my promo- 
tion a puniſhment, not a reward, being there left to 
defend the treaties alone. Ie 1 1 
- 6 It would not have been hard, continues he, 
to have forced the earl of Oxford to uſe me better. 
His god intentions began to be very much doubted 
of; truth is, no opinion of his ſincerity had 
ever taken root in the party; and, which was worſe 
perhaps for à man in his ſtation, the opinion of his 
capacity began to fall apace. He was fo hard puſied 
in the houſe of lords, in the beginning of 1712, 
that he had been forced; in the middle of the ſeſſion, 
to perſuade the queen to make a promotion of twelve 
peers at once; which was an unprecedented and in- 
vidious meaſure, to be excuſed by nothing but the 
neceflity, and hardly by that. In the houſe of 
commons his credit was low, and my reputation 
very high. You know the nature of that afſembly-; 
they grow, like hounds, fond of the man who ſhews 
them game, and by whoſe halloo they are uſed. to 
be encouraged. The thread of the negociations, 
which could not; ſtand ſtill a moment without 
going back, was in my hands: and beſore another 
man could have made himſelf maſter of the buſis 
neſs, much time would have been loſt, and great 
inconveniences would have followed. Some, who 
oppoſed the court ſoon after, began to waver then: 
and if I had not wanted the inclination, I fhould 
have wanted no help to do miſchief. I knew the 
way of quitting my employments, and of retiring 
from court when the fervice of my party required 
it; but I could not bring myſelf up to that reſolu- 
tion, when the conſequence of it muſt have been 
the breaking my party, and the diſtreſs of the pub- 
he affairs. I thought my miſtreſs treated me ill; 
but the ſenſe of that duty which IL owed her came 
in aid of —— 9 and prevailed over. 
or. . 5 in * 
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my reſentment. Theſe ſentiments, indeed, are fo 
much out of; faſhian, that a man who avows them 
is in danger of paſſing for a bubble in the world: 
yet they were, in the conjuncture I ſpeak of, the 
true motives of my conduct; and you ſaw me go 
on as chearfully in the troubleſome and dangerous 
work aſſigned me, as if I had been under ut- 
moſt ſatisſaction. I began, indeed, in my heart to 
renounce: the friendſhip, which till that time I had 
preſerved inviolable, for Oxford. I was not aware 
of all his treachery,” nor of the baſe and little 
means which he employed then, and continued to 
employ afterwards, to ruin me in the opinion of 
the queen, and every where elfe. I ſaw, however, 
that he had no friendſhip for any body; and that 
with reſpect to me, inſtead of having the ability to 
render that merit, Whieh | endeayoured to acquire, 
an additional ſtrength to himſelf, it became the ob- 
ject of his jealouſy, and a reaſon for undermining 
me. 25 „ 


5 . * 13 
His lordſhip's conduR, during the four laſt years 
of the reign of queen Anne, brought in queſtion 
both his religious and political principles: for, 
though educated among the diſſenters, and, as it 
has fince appeared, being attached to no ſyſtem of 
religion whatever, he became a zealous high- 
churchman; and was ſecretly in the mtereſt of the 
Pretender, though he openly profeſſed an inclina- 
tion to ſerve the houſe of 3 Hence it is 
evident, that he complied with the temper of the 
', queerrat that time, with a view of being made prime 
Eo 19 rr irs 22 % 
In 1714, ſoon after the acceſſion of George the 
firſt to the throne, the ſeals, as might well be ex- 
pected, were taken from him, and all the papers 
in his office ſecured. However, during any" 
v 4 ; eſkon 
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ſeſſion of partiament at. this juncture, he applied 
himſelf, with his uſual induſtry and vigour, to keep 


up the ſpirit of the friends to the late adminiſtration, 


without omitting any proper occaſion of teſtifying 
his reſpeC and duty to his majeſty ; in which ſpirit 
he affiſted in ſettling the civil lift, and other neceſ- 
fary ponts. But foon after the meeting of the new 
parliament, finding that an. impeachment of the late 
miniſtry was reſolved upon, he withdrew, and croſſed 
the water privately ta France, the latter end of 
March, 1715. i 
Upon his arrival at Paris, he received an invita- 
tion from the Pretender, then at Barr, to engage 
in his ſervice; which he abſolutely refuſed, and 
made the beſt application that his preſent circum- 
ſtances . would admit, to prevent the proſecutions 
againſt him in England being carried to extremities, 
After a ſhort ſtay at Paris, he retired into Dau- 
hine, where he continued till the beginning of 
Flo when, upon receiving intimations,.from ſome 


3 


of his party in England, of a projected revolution, 


he complied with a ſecond invitation from the Pre- 


tender; and accepting from him the ſeals of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate at Commercy, he ſet out with them for 
Paris; in which city he arrived the-latter end of the 
. ſame month, in order. to procure from that court 
the neceſſary ſuccours for his new maſter's intended 
invaſion of England. 


The vote for impeaching him of higtt-treaſon 
had paſſed” the houſe of commons on the '10th of 


June preceding; and fix articles were ſent up by 


them to the lords on the 6th of Auguſt;foltowing + 
and proclamations being iſſued for him to ſurrender, 


which he did. not obey, he was attainted of high- 
treaſon, on the 10th of September the ſame year. 
The articles of impeachment againſt his lorg. 


= 
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thip were carried jato the houſe of commons by 


. 
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f Robert Walpole, and were in ſubſtance as 
follows: e | 
Art. 1. That whereas he had affured the miniſter; 
of the States General, by order from her majeſty in 
1711, that ſhe would make no peace but in concert 
with them; yet he fent Mr. Prior to France that 
lame year, with propoſals of a treaty of peace with 
that monarch, without the conſent of the allies. 

Art. 2. That he adviſed and promoted the mak- 

ing of a ſeparate treaty, or convention, with France, 
- which was fgned in September. 
Ait. 3. That he diſcloſed to Mr. Meſnager, the 
French miniſter at London, this convention, which 
was the preliminary. inſtructions to her Majeſty's 
plenipotentiaries at Utrecht in October. 

Axt. 4. That her majeſty's final inſtructions to 
her ſaid plenipotentiaries were diſcloſed by him to 
the abbot Gualtier, an emiſſary of France. 

Art. That he diſcloſed to the French the 
manner how Tournay in Flanders might be gained 
by them. 3 

Art. 6. That he adviſed and promoted the yield- 
ing up of Spain and the Weſt-Indies to the duke 
KF Anjou, then an enemy to her majeſty. 
lt muſt not be omitted, that Sir Joſeph Jekyl, 
a gentleman of the moſt unbiaſſed integrity, and 
great knowledge in the law, and a member of the 
ſecret committee, obſerved, that there was matter 
_ more. than enough to prove the charge againſt lord 
- Bolingbroke, at.the Tame time 5 he s his 

opinion, that they had nothing ſufficient to ſupport 

he charge againlt the carl of Orford vr * 


TY Lads It is remarkable, that lord Bolingbroke's new 


-enzagements with the Pretender had the ſame un- 
fortunate iſſue; for the year 1715 was ſcarcely 
"expired, when the ſeals and papers of his new 
ſecretary's office were . demanded and * 
45-8 a "hip 3 
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which was ſoon! followed by an accuſation branched: 
into ſeven articles, qe mains ee impeached- of 
treachery, incapacity, and neglect. MIS 

Tu diſcarded abroad, he reſolved to make his: 
eace, if poſſible, 'at home; and in a ſhort time, 
by that activity which was characteriſtic of his na- 
ture, and with which he conſtantly proſecuted all 
his . he procured, through the mediation of 
the earl of Stair, then the Britiſh ambaſſador at the 
French court, a promiſe of pardon, upon certain 
conditions, from his majeſty king George I. who, 
on the 2d of July, 1716, created his father baron of 
Batterſea in the county of Surrey, and viſcount St. 
John; but he himſelf was not reſtored in hlood, nor 
enabled to ſueceed to his father's peerage. | 
An extraordinary variety of diſtreſsfal events had- 
thrown him into a ſtate of reffection; and this pro- 
duced, by way of relief, his Confolatio Philoſo- 
phica,” which he wrote the ſame year, under the 
title of Reflection upon Exile.” He had alſo this 
your wrote ſeveral letters in anſwer to the charge 
brought againſt him by the Pretender and his adhe- 
rents; and the following year he drew up a vindi-- 
cation of his whole conduct with reſpect to the to- 
ries, in the form of a letter to Sir William Wynd-- 
hani. He alſo took another method of rx 
his ſpirits; his firſt lady being dead, he e . | 
about this time, a lady of great merit, who was niece 
to the famous madam. de Maintenon, and widow”: 
of the marquis de Villette, with whom he. had a 
very large fortune, which was, however, encum+ 
| bered by a long and troubleſome law- ſuit. * 
In the company and converſation of this lady 
he paſſed his time in France, ſometimes in the coun» 
: ir, and ſometimes at the capital, till 39423; in 
which year, after the breaking up of the parliament, 
his majeſty was pleaſed to grant him a full and free 
EIN | .- pardon. 
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at this retreat, in a letter to Dr. Swift by Mr. Pope, 


pardon. Upon the firſt notice of this favour, the 


expectation of which had been the governing prin- 


ciple of his political conduct for ſeveral years, he 
returned to his native country. : 

It is obſervable, that Dr, Atterbury, the famous 
biſhop of Rocheſter, who was baniſhed at this very 
juncture, happening, on his being ſet aſhore at 


Calais, to hear that lord Bolingbroke was there, on 


his return to England, made this remark, ** Then 
L am exchanged.” And, from the following cir- 


. curmFances, we may conclude the biſhop's conjec- 


ture was well founded. 

Bolingbroke's leave to return home was granted 
immediately after the act for baniſhing Atterbury 
had received the royal aſſent; and this leave was. 
obtained at the preſſing inſtance of lord Harcourt, 
who had ſhewed great warmth in proſecuting the. 
biſhop. We are told alſo, that Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, who was obſeryed not to be particularly en- 


- gaged againſt the latter, oppoſed the return of Bo- 


lingbroke very warmly in a ſpeech at the council- 


board, when the motion for it was made by Har- 
court. ( 


Two years afterwards, having obtained an act 
of parliament to reſtore him to his family inhe- 
ritance, and enabling him likewiſe to polleſs any 
purchaſe he ſhould make of any other real or per- 


- ſonal eſtates in the kingdom, he pitched upon a. 


ſeat of lord Tankerville's, at Dawley, near Ux- 
bridge, in Middleſex, where he ſettled with his 
lady, and indulged the pleaſure of gratifying his 
elegant taſte, by improving it into a moſt- charm- 
ing villa, pictureſque of tlie preſent ſtate of his for- 


tune; and here he amuſed himſelf with rural em- 


ployments. ; ; | 
We have a ſketch of his lordſhip's way of life 


4 who 
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who omits no opportunity of painting him in the 
moſt amiable colours. This letter is dated at DaW - 
ley, June 8, 1728, and begins thus: +5541 
now hold the pen for my lord Bolingbrokę, 
ho is reading your letter between two hay-' 
©cocks; but his attention is ſomewhat: diverted, 
by caſting his eyes on the clouds, not in admi- 
ration of what you ſay, but for fear of a ſhower, 
He is pleaſed: with your placing him in the tri- 
« umvirate between yourſelf and me; though he: 
„ ſays, that he doubts he ſhall fare like Lepidus z 
© while one of us runs away with all the power, 
* like Auguſtus; and another with all the plea- 
* ſure, like Anthony. It is upon a foreſight of this, 
ce that he has fitted up his farm; and you will 
** agree, that this ſcheme of retreat is not founded: 
upon weak appearances. Upon his return from 
Bath, he finds all peccant humours ate purged 
* gat of him; and his great temperance and œcο- 
nom) are fo ſignal, that the firſt is fit for my 
* conſtitution, and the latter would enable you 
to lay up fo much money, as to buy a biſhoprick 
in England. As to the return of his health and 
« vigour, were you here you might, enquire of his 
© hay makers: but as to his temperance I can an- 
„ ſwer, that for one whole day we had nothing for- 
dinner but mutton-broth, beans and bacon, 
„and a barn door fowl.-Now his lordſhip is run 
« after his cart, I have a moment left to myſelf to 
tell you, that I overheard him yeſterday agree 
with a painter, for 200 pounds, to paint his 
* country hall. with rakes, ſpades, prongs, &c. 
* and other ornaments, merely to countenance 
his calling this place a fam. I 
Happy would it have been for his lordſhip if he 
could have remained content in this delightful re- 
treat; and have vexified a paſſage in one of his Jets 
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ters to Swiſt. Neither my enemies nor my friends- 
will find it an eaſy matter to tranſplant me |” But 
the ſeeds of ambition were too deeply rooted in his 
canſtitutian; he pined after a ſeat in the houſe of 
lords, and ſome ſhare in the adminiſtration of go- 
vernment; and being diſappointed in theſe views, 
about the year 1926, he became a warm anti- mi- 


- nifterial writer, and ſoon diſtinguiſhed: himfelf by 


a multitude of pieces, written during the ſhort re- 
mainder of that reign, and likewiſe for feveral years 


. - under the late, with great freedom and boldneſs, 


inſt the meaſures that were then purſued. 

In the height of theſe political difputes, he found 
ſome ſpare hours for the meditations of Philoſophy, 
and drew up: ſeveral eſſays upon me fical ſub- 
jets. Having carried on his part of the fiege 


2 _ againſt the miniſter, Sir Robert Walpole, with in- 


imitable ſpirit for ten years, he laid down his pen, 
upon a diſagreement with his principal coadjutors ; 
and, in 1735, retired again to France, in a full 
reſolution never more to engage in public buſineſs. 

It has been abſerved, that, in the proſecution of 
this controverſy, our ſtateſman found himſelf ob- 


liged, from the beginning, to recommend the earl 
of Oxford's old ſcheme, à coalition of parties (then 


called the Broad - bottom Scheme), the Tories being 
at this time out of any condition to aim at places 
and power, except as auxiliaries. 1 

His lordſhip's ' own words. moſt clearly explain 
the circumſtances under which he wrote, and which 
obliged him to lay aſide his pen. 

The ſtrange ſituation I am in, and the me- 
lancholy fituation of public affairs, take up much 


of my time, and divide or even diſſipate my thoughts; 


or, which is worſe, drag the mind down, by per- 
petual interruptions, from a philoſophical tone or 
temper, to the drudgery of private and public buſi- 


2 nels. 
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neſs. The. laſt hes neareſt my heart. And, fince 
I am once more engaged in the ſervice of my coun- 
try, diſarmed, gagg'd, and almoſt bound as I am, 
Iwill not abandon it as long as the integrity and 
perſeverance of thofe who are under none of theſe 
diſadvantages, and with whom I now dern F- 
make it reaſonable for me to act the ſame part. 

As foon as the line of oppofition was cut, he de- 
clared, that no ſhadow of duty obhged him to go 
farther; his new friends having deſerted A to 80 
over to the miniftry. 

Plato, he obſerves, ceaſed to act far the com- 
monwealth when he ceafed to perſuade + and Solow 
laid — his arms before the public — aby 
when Piſiftratus grew too ſtrong to be u n anx 
3 with e of ſucceſs. 5 7, 

is lordfhip followed theſe examples, but not: 
without collecting his utmoſt force to give a part- 
ing-blow to the miniſter; which of all his eri | 
ont is generally eſteemed the beſt. £ | 

now paſſed the Goth ener Ab age, 
401 had gone n great a variety of ſcenes, 
both of pleaſure and bufinefs, in active life, as any 
of his contemporaries. He had puſhed matters as 
far towards reinflating himſelf in the full poſſeffion 
of his former honours, as the mere dint of talents 
and application could go; and was at length expe- 
rimentally convinced, that the- decree was abſo - 
lutely irreverſible, and the doors of the cabinet | 
finally ſhut againſt him, | 

If, in the decline of his life, he beditink; leſs 
confpicuous, he became more amiable ; and he was 
far from ſuffering the hours to ſlide away nate 


full 
He nad not been long at his retreat near Feu 


wünblena, when he [began a N of P of 
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the Study and Uſe of Hiſtory, for the ule of a 
young nobleman of diſtinguiſhed worth and capa- 


city. ö 

| In the mean time it was obvious, that a'perſon, 
of ſo active an ambition as he was tempered with, 
muſt lie greatly open to ridicule, in aſſuming a re- 
ſigned philoſophical air of ſtudy and contemplation. 

He ſaw it; and, to obviate the cenſure, he ad- 
dreſſed a Letter to lord Bathurſt, upon the True 
Uſe of Retirement and Study; in which he defends 
himſelf in ſo maſterly a manner, that we cannot. 
reſiſt the impulſe to give it a place, for the benefit 


of thoſe who may be ſtudying elegant compoſition. 


To ſet about acquiring the habits of medita- 
tion and ſtudy, late in life, is like getting. into a. 
go-cart with a grey beard, and learning to walk 
when we have loſt the uſe of our legs. In general,. 
the foundation of a happy old age muſt be laid in 

_ youth; and, in particular, he, who has not culti- 
vated his reaſon young,. will be utterly unable to 
improye it old. Manent ingenja ſenibus, modo. 
permaneant ſtudium & induſtria.” < | 

Not only a love. of ſtudy, and. a defire o 
knowledge, muſt have grown up with us, but ſuch. 
an induſtrious application likewiſe, as requires the 
whole vigour of the mind to be exerted in the pur- 
fuit of truth, thrqugh long trains of ideas, aud all 

| 1270 dark receſſes, wherein man, not God, has 

id it. | CEE: 

This love, and this deſire, I have felt all my 
life; and I am not quite a. ſtranger to this induſtry 

| and application. There has been ſomething always 

| ready to whiſper in my ear, whilſt I ran the courſe of 

— and buſineſs, Solve ſeneſcentem mature 


ſanus equum. But my genius, unlike the demon. 


of Socrates, whiſpered ſo ſoftly, that very __ 
SLY ' car 
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heard him not in the hurry of thoſe paſſions by 
which I was tranſported ; ſome calmer hours there 
were, in them I hearkened to him; reflexion had 
often its turn; and the love of ſtudy, and the de- 
fire of knowledge, have never quite abandoned me. 
I] am not therefore entirely unprepared for the life 
J will lead; and it is not without reaſon that I 1 
promiſe myſelf more ſatisfaction in the latter part 
of it, than I ever knew in the former,” | 
Upon the death of his father in 1742, his lord- 
ſhip returned to England, and ſettled at Batterſea, 
the ancient ſeat of his family; where he paſſed the 
remainder of his days in retirement; reſolving, 
fince he could not obtain his ſeat again in the houſe 
of peers, never more to meddle in public affairs. 
After the concluſion of the late inauſpieious war, 
in 1748, the meaſures taken in the adminiſtration 
ſeem not to have been repugnant to his notions of 
politieal prudence for that juncture: and what 
theſe were is ſeen, in part, in ſome reffexions 
written by him in 1749, On the Preſent State of 
the Nation, principally with regard to her Taxes 
and Debts, and on the Cauſes and Conſequences 
of them.“ | 15 Fd * 0 | 
This undertaking was left unfiniſhed, nor did 
he ſurvive it long. He had often wiſhed to breathe 
his Taft at Batterſea; an event which happened on 
the 1th of November, 1751, on the verge of four- 
ſeore Fears of age. | CHOKE 21f) 


His remains were interred, with thoſe of his: an- 
ceſtors, in that church; where there is a matble 
monument erected to his memory, with this inſeriꝑ- 
tion = | —= n N rus 
155 Here lies 
a Henry ST. Joann; 
In the reign of Queen Anne 
| 8 War, Secretary of State 
And Viſcount BoLINGBROKE., ; 


In, 


„ HENRY: SAINT-JOHN, 
In the days of King George I. 

And King George. II. 
ied. Something more and better: 
His attachment to Qucen Anne 
Expoſed him to a long and ſevere perſecution. 
le bore it with firmneſs of mind. 

The enemy of no national party, 
The friend of no faction. 


Diſtinguiſhed under the cloud. of a proſeription 


Which had not been entirely taken off, 


e zl . maintain the liberty 


And to reſtore the ancient profperity = 


He ſurvived! all his brothers; fo that the eſtate 
and honet deſcended to his nephew, the preſent 
lord viicaunt Bolingbroke and St. John, whom he 
eonſtituted likewiſe the teſtamentary-heir: and as 
his lady died many years before him, ſo the diſ · 
Putes in law about her fortune happening to be 
Enally determined about the time of his deceaſe, by 
that lucky event the nephew reaped the whole 
benefit of bis uncle's kindneſs immediately. | 

His lordſhip left the care and advantage of his 
tmanuſeripts to Mr. Mallet, who publiſhed three 
watts, in one volume 8vo, in 1753, and four vo- 
lames more the following year; in which the truſ- 
tee, . eonſulted his on profit, more than 
his noble benefactor's fame; as appears from à pre- 


ſontment of the grand jury of Weſtminſter, made 


on the ſixteanth of October the ſame year, 1754, 
of theſe poſthumous works in four volumes, as 
tending, in the general ſcope of ſeveral pieces 
therein contained, as well as many particular Ex- 

reſſions which had been laid before them, to the 


- Subverſion of R eligion, Government, and Morality ; 
and being alſo againſt his mayeſty's peace,” | 


D Indeed, 
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Indeed, it is almoſt needleſs to tell the world 
now, that, in reſpect to his religion, he was un 
doutedly a pro Deift ; but ipgnorarice and ma- 
lice carried the charge farther, and the theological 
difſertations in his poſthumous works have been 
branded as atheiſtical, without the leaſt ſhadow of 
reaſon or evidence. In a word, with all his paſ- 
ſions, and with all his faults, he will perhaps, ſays 
the writer of his life, ** be Arafat by poſ- 
terity in general, as I think he is by the majority 
of-the preſent age, to have been, in many refpe&s, 
K of the n een perſons who adorn- 
ed it,” 5 


* * 1 8 of 15 life of Lord 
Bolingbroke prefixed to his Works. Rapin's Hiſt, 


of England, vol. 24. 8 vo. edit. "Bey of of Geo: 4 
| vole Arſe. 4 
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Tuz LIFE or 
Major - GENERAL 
AME S WOLFE. 


IA. D. 1726, to 1759.1] 

Ne zra of the Britiſh hiſtory exhibits brighter 
| examples of military glory, than that in which 
the immortal Wolfe ſtood forth to rival the greateſt 
characters of antiquity. In his time, an animated 
love of 8 and an ardent zeal in its ſer- 
vice, prevailed amongſt the land and ſea officers, 
which communicated the influence of example to 
the private men, and, under Providence, produced 
| ſuch a ſeries of rapid and ſignal ſucceſſes as can 
| ſcarcely be paralleled in the annals of any nation. 

| The luſtre they reflected on the ſovereign, on 
| the able miniſter who had the chief management of 
| 

| 

| 


public affairs, and on the whole nation, is ſtill freſh 
in the memories of moſt of our countrymen. | 
- May fimilar circumſtances in future times call 
forth the exertions of equal wiſdom in the cabinet, 
and of as fignal valour in the field, and on the 
ocean ! but till this happens, let us be permuted, 
without meaning to give offence to the powers in 
being, to recommend to the rifing generation an 
attentive peruſal of the great events which 1 
| = gui 
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guiſh the year 1759, in our hiſtory, and the three 
following years; when Great Britain, like the 
fabled phoenix, ſeemed to acquire new life and vi- 
gour from the aſhes of her beloved hero, and ſo 
to the ſummit of human grandeur, lt 
We ſhall now lay before our readers the few, 
but glorious, incidents of the. ſhort life of a gallant 
young officer, who had a principal ſhare in forming 
the national glory of this era. 9 
\ James WoLFE was the ſon of lieutenant general 
Edward Wolfe, an officer of diſtinguiſhed worth, 
who ſerved under the duke of Marlborough, and 
was very active under general Wightman, in ſup- 
preſſing the rebellion of 1715, in Scotland. His 
renowned ſon was born at Weſterham, in the county 
of Kent, as it appears by his, baptiſmal regiſter, 
bearing date the 11th of January, 1726. It is to 
be lamented that we have no memoirs of his juve- 
nile for in the firſt dawnings of reaſon, men 
of ſuperior. genius often diſcover unerring indi- 
cations of uncommon abilities; perhaps in his very 
| ſports and paſtimes, we might have traced that 
amazing fortitude, indefatigable affiduity, cool judg- 
ment and alacrity, for which he was afterwards ſo 
juſtly famed. % 4 | ” E. * ' . T2 % 
He muſt have been educated for the army al- 
moſt from his infancy, fince honourable mention 
is made of his perſonal bravery at the battle of 
La-feldt, in Avuftrian-Flanders, fought in the year 
1747, when he was only in the twentieth year of 
his age. We are not told what rank he held at 
that time; but his royal highneſs, the late duke of 
Cumberland, the commander-in-chief, highly ex- 
tolled his behaviour, and took every opportunity 
to reward him by promotion. The gradations of 
his rife are not aſcertained ; we are only informed, _ 
that, during the whole war, he continued improving 


9 - 
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his military talents, that he was preſent at every 
engagement, and never paſſed undiftinguiſhed. His 
1 therefore, muſt have been as rapid as 

is merit was great, for we find him holding the 
rank of licutenamt-eolonel of 'Kingfley's regiment 
Joon after the. peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 1748. 
In this ſtation, during the peace, he continually 
cultivated the art of war, and introduced the moſt 
exact diſcipline and regular behaviour into his 
corps, without exerciſing any ſeverity ; the love his 


\._ ſoldiers bore him being manifeſted in their readi- 


meſs to obey his orders. . 
In the year 1754, à freſh rupture with France 
ſeemed inevitable, from the evaſive anſwers given 
by that court do the repeated remonſtrances made 
by the Britiſh ambaſſador againſt the depredations 
and encroachments made by their ſubjects at the 
Hack of the Britiſh ſertlements, along the banks of 
the river Ohio, in North America; they even went 
10 far us to build forts within two hundred and 
twenty- ve miles of Philadelphia. Hoſtilities com- 
menced on both ſides, in confequence of this vio- 
lation of the treaty of peace; but war was not for- 
— mally declared till 17 56; and for a ſhort time no- 
thing but diſappointments and loſſes attended the 
_ Britiſh arms, till Mr. Pitt, afterwards earl of 
Chatham, being firmly ſeated at the head of the 
 adminiftration, gave one of the moſt ſtriking proofs 
of his fuperior abilities for conducting an extenſive 
War, by ſecking for and employing in the land and 
fea-ſervice men of the moſt enterprifing and active 
genius, who had fignalized themſelves, upon im- 
rtant-occaſions,' in a manner beyond what could 
be expected. either from their years or experience. 
Of this number was colonel-W otfe, who was raiſed 
by the miniſter to the rank of brigadier-general, 
and ſent out under major- general Amberſt, pon 
7 * e 
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the. grand expedition againſt Louiſbourg, the capital 
of the iſland, of Cape- Breton. At the ſiege of this 
important place, he greatly raiſed his military re- 
utation; for he was the firſt general officer who 
landed the left diviſion of the army, amidſtſ the 
ftrong and continued fire of the enemy from their 
batteries on the ſhore; and, notwithſtanding an im— 
petuous ſurf, which overſet ſome; of the boats, he 
calmly gave orders to be rowed to the ſhore, where 
he exhibited uncommon. yalour and activity, by 
making good his deſcent, and maintaining his-poſt, 
till he had covered the debarkation of the middle and 
the right diviſions of the land · forces, commanded 
by brigadiers Whitmore and Lawrence. He then 
marched with a ſtrong detachment round the north- 
eaſt part of the harbour, and took 1 of the 
Light-houſe point, where he erected ſeveral bat- 
teries againſt the ſhips. and the iſland- fortification; 
by which dextrous manceuvre, the ſucceſs. of the 
whole enterprize was in a great meaſure. ſecured, 
The regular approaches to the town were now con- 
ducted by the engineers, under the immediate com- 
mand and inſpection of general Amherſt; but ſtill 
the indefatigable Wolfe, with his detached party, 
raiſed ſeveral batteries, wherever he found a proper 
ſituation for annoying the enemy; and theſe did 
great execution both within the town and upon the 
bine the harbour. On the 27th day of July, 
1758, Louiſbourg ſurrendered; and captain Am- 
herſt, brother to the general, was diſpatched in a 
veſſel to carcy the joyful news to England he alſo 
carried with him eleven pair of colours taken at the 
ſiege, which were carried in great triumph from the 
palace at Kenſington to St. Pauls. 
The principal ſhare brigadier Wolfe was known 
to have had in this important conqueſt, induced 
Mr. Pitt to mabe choice of him to command a, fill 
Vo. I.. F i FEY more 74 
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more capital expedition the enſuing campaign: with 


this view he was 
general. r 
W gon operations for the campaign of 1759 
In North-America was then concerted in the ca- 
inet; and it was refolved that Wolfe, as ſoon as 
the ſeaſon of the year would admit, ſhould fail up 
the river St. Laurence, with a body of 8000 men, 
aided by a confiderable ſquadron of ſhips from Eng- 
Land, to undertake the ſiege of Quebec; that gene- 
Tal Amberft, the commander-in-chief, ſhould, with 
another army of about 12,000 men, reduce Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, croſs the lake Champ- 
- Jain, proceed along the river Richlieu to the banks 
of St. Laurence, and join general Wolfe in the ſiege 
of Quebec. General Amherſt, however, though 
he ſucceeded in reducing Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point, aſterwards found himſelf under a neceſſity 
to ſupport that part of the plan which had been en- 
truſted to brigadier Prideaux, who was to attack 
Niagara; in which attempt he was killed by the 
Purking of a cohorn, while he was viſiting the 
wrenches. oy receiving the news of this diſaſter, 
and that the French had been reinforced, general 
Amherſt ſent a large detachment from his army, 
under brigadier Gage, to join Sir William Johnſon, 
on whom the' command. devolyed, 'and to ſuſtain 
the ſiege. Niagara ſurrendered after a victory gained 
over the French on the 24th of July, 1759; and 
tus two parts in three of the plan of operations 
were 7 204 executed; but the time neceſſarily em- 
ploytd in theſe ſervices made it impoſſible to com- 
ply with che general inſtructions to affiſt Wolfe in 
the ſiege of Quebec. eee 4 
The fleets from England deftined for that ex- 
dition, under the command of the admirals 
aunders and Holmes, arrived at Louiſbourg in 


2 May, 


promoted to the rank of major- 
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May, and took on board the 8000 land- forces, 
whoſe operations at Quebec were to be conducted 
by general Wolfe, as commander - in- chief, and 
under him by the brigadiers, Monckton, Town- 
ſhend, and Murray. Thus this arduous under» 
taking was entruſted, with reſpect to the land- ſer- 
vice, to four young officers, in the flower of their 
age; a very ſingular inſtance, not a fingle veteran 
having any principal command in the enterprize. 
The armament failed up the River St. Laurence 
without any interruption, and, about the latter end 
of June, the troops were landed in two diviſions 
upon the iſle of Orleans, a little below Quebec. 
. General Wolfe, upon landing, publiſhed a ma- 
nifeſto, offering every protection and indulgence 
to the inhabitants, if they ode. es neuter ; 
he repreſented to them, in the ſtrongeſt terms, the 
folly of refiſtance, as the Engliſh fleet were maſters 
of the river St. Laurence, ſo as to intercept all ſuc- 
cours from Europe; and he informed them, that 
the cruelties exerciſed by the French upon Britiſh 
ſubjects in America might juſtify the moſt ſevere re- 
way but Britons had too much generoſity to fol- 
ow ſuch examples. Iu a word, he offered to the 
Canadians the full . enjoyment of their religion, 
and of their effects, if they would behave peace- 
ably ; at the ſame time, he cautioned them againſt 
provoking him to adopt violent meaſures, by any 
inſults on their part. | 
This -huniane declaration, which, to the honour 
of general Wolfe, was penned in the moſt per- 
ſuafive and pathetic ſtyle, had no immediate effect; 
and it was not long before the influence of the 
ptieſts ſtimulated them to join the ſcalping parties 
of the Indians, and to fally from the woods. upon 
ſome unguarded ſtragglers of the Britiſh army, 
whom they ſlaughtered JON the moſt inhumau 
it Pa | 
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circumſtances of barbarity; Wolfe now wrote 2 
polite remonſtrance to M. de Montcalm, the French 
general, defiring him to exert his authority over 
the French and the Indians,' to prevent ſuch enor- 
mities, as being contrary to the rules of war; other- 
wiſe he muſt retakate, by burning their villages and 
laying waſte their plantations. In all probability 
the French general's authority was not ſufficient to 
curb the ferocity of theſe ſavages ; ſo that general 
Wolfe found it neceſſary, in order to put a ftop to 
theſe outrages, to ſuffer our people to retaliate upon 
— of their priſoners, which had the deſired ef- 
3 . 
M. de Montcalm, though ſuperior in numbers 
to the Engliſh, choſe to depend upon the natural 
ſtrength of the country, rather than run the riſk of 
a general engagement in the field. The city of 
Quebec was ſkilfully fortified, defended by a nu- 
merous garriſon, and plentifully ſupplied with pro- 
viſions and ammunition. Montcalm had rein forced 
the troops of the colony with five regular battalions, 
formed of the choiceſt citizens, and had completely 
diſciplined all the Canadians- of the neighbourhood 
capable of bearing arms, with the ſeveral tribes of 
ſavages. With this grmy he had taken poſt in a 
very advatitageons ſituation along the ſhore, every 
acceſhble part of his camp being deeply intrenched. 
To undertake the ſiege of Quebec againſt ſuch ad- 
vantages and ſuperior numbers, was a deviation 
from the eftabliſhed rules of war; but no: proſpect 
of danger could reſtrain the ardour of Wolfe, and 
at this time he entertained ſtrong hopes of being 
Joined by general Amherſ t. 
The neceſſary works for the ſeeurity of the hoſ- 
pital, and of the ſtores on the iſland of Orleans, be- 
ing completed in July, the Britiſh forces croſſed 
the north channel in boats, and encamped on the 
r 3 8 1 : banks 
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banks of the river Montmorenci, which ſeparated 
them from the left diviſion of the enemy's camp. 
The general now wrote to Mr. Pitt, deſcribing his 
ſituation, and aſſigning moſt excellent reaſons for 
the choice of his ground: amongſt others, that 
there was a ford below the falls of Montmorenci, 
paſſable for ſome hours at the. ebb of the tide ;- and 
he hoped, by means of this paſſage, to find an op- 
portunity of engaging Montcalm upon more advan- 
tageous terms than directly to attack his intrench- 
ments, | | PS 
In this poſition the Britiſh army remained a con- 
fiderable time, expecting news every day from ge- 
neral Amherſt, and conſtantly employed in ſome 
enterprize againſt the enemy, in order to facilitate 
the final attack on Quebec. Brigadier Monckton, 
with one detachment, diſlodged the French from 
Point Levi, on the ſouth ſhore oppoſite the city; 
and colonel Carleton, with another, took poſſeſſion 
of the weſtern point of the ifland of Orleans; botls 
" theſe poſts they: fortified, and erected batteries, 
which played with. ſuch ſucceſs, that they greatly 
damaged the upper, and almoſt-demoliſhed the lower 
town, To balance theſe, advantages, our troops 
met with frequent repulſes, and ſome loſſes in re- 
connoitring the fordable parts of the river. 

At length diſpoſitions were made for attacking 
the enemy's intrenchments, in order to bring on a 
general engagement; and, on the laſt day of July, 
it was reſolved to ſtorm a redoubt built cloſe to the 
water's edge, and within gun- ſhot of the intrench= 
ments; but, inſtead of defending it, which muſt 
have produced the effect Wolfe expected, the French 
abandoned it; and thirteen companies of our gre- 
nadiers, animated by the confuſion they obſerved 
the French were thrown into from the hot fire kept 
up by the Centurion, while the troops were land- 
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ing from boats, on the enemy's fide of the river, 
inconfiderately ruſhed on to the French intrench- 
ments, without waiting for the diſembarkation of 
the reſt of the army; this ill- timed impetuoſity, and 
another accident of ſome boars getting aground off 
Point Levi, diſconcerted the whole plan; for the 
grenadiers were A ee French had time to re- 
cover from their ſurpriſe at this bold attempt, and 
intelligence was now received, from ſome priſoners 
taken by brigadier Murray in a ſucceſsful deſcent at 
Chambaud, that general Amherſt had taken Nia- 
gata and Crown Point, but was obliged to employ 
all his forces againſt M. de Burlemaque, who was 
poſted with a eng corps at the ic aux Noix. 
Thus deprived of all hopes of reinforcement from 
that quarter, general Wolfe returned without mo- 
Ieftation to his old camp on the other fide of the 
river; and here difappointment and fatigue threw 
him into a fever and dux, which reduced him very 
low. And in this unhappy ſtate of mind and body, 
he diſpatched an expreſs to England, with an account 
of his proceedings, but written in the ſtyle of a 
deſponding man, to which, perhaps, the ſucceſs of 
the generals in other parts of America contributed : 
as he might think the ſame good news would be ex- 
2 from him by the public at home, who had 
n accuſtomed to hear of nothing but his con- 
queſts. Vet ſuch was the perſpicuity and accuracy 
of his juftification of his meaſures, that the diſpatch 
was received with applauſe, though the expedition 
had not been ſacceſsful. SU e 
As ſoon as the general recovered a little ſtrength, 
he went on board the admiral ; and theſe two com- 
manders, with a proper armament, went up the ri- 
ver, paſſed the town unmoleſted, and reconnoitred 
it, in order to judge if an affault was practicable. 


Their opinion concurred with that'of the chief en- 
; gineer: 
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gineer : they all agreed, that ſuch an attack could | 


not be hazarded with any proſpect of ſucceſs ; and 


the next meaſure taken was, to break up the camp 


at Montmorenci, as no poſſibility appeared of at- 
tacking the enemy above the town. A reſolution 


was now formed to change the plan of operations; 


and the three brigadiers adviſed the general to tranſ- 


port the troops in the night, and land them within a 


league of Cape Diamond, below the town, in hopes 
of aſcending the heights of Abraham, which riſe 
abruptly with a ſteep aſcent from the banks of the 
river, that they might gain poſſeſſion of the plain 
at the back of the city, on that ſide but weakly for- 
tiſied. 6 | If Si 94 

The dangers. and difficulties attending the exe - 
cution of this deſign were ſo very great, that none 
but ſuch an enterpriſing general, who was: well al- 
ſured of the afſfections of his troops, would have 


ventured to propoſe it to them. The veterans of 


ancient Rome often mutinied upon leſs hazardous 


undertakings; but Wolfe readily aſſented to the: 
daring project of his brave aſſociates in the war, and 
animated his troops by leading them on in perſon; 
enfeebled as he was by his diſtemper. The neceſs; 
ſary preparations being made, and the time fixed for 
this moſt aftonithing attempt, admiral:Holmes, with 


a view of deceiving the enemy; moved with his 1qua=” 


dron higher up the river than the old camp{ygrand 
this had the deſired effect, for his motions were 


watched till night came on by a detachment of the 
French, who lined that part of the ſhore; under the 


command of M. de Bonganvile. But in the night, 
the admiral, purſuant to his ãnſtructions, fell down 
the river to cover the landing of thetroops. Abeut 


one in the morning of the ratk of September; tlie 0 


firſt embarkation, confiſting of four completiꝭ regi 
ments, the light infantry, commanded by colonel 
f ; F 4 G Howe, 
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Howe, a detachment of Highlanders, and the Ame- 
rican grenadiers; fell gently down: the river in flat- 
bottom; boats, under the conduct of the brigadiers 
Monckton and Murray; but general Wolfe accom- 
panied them, and was among the firſt who landed; 
no accident happened, except their over-ſhooting 
the intended place of landing, owing to the rapidity 

% ͤ0?ͤ 0 7 i 
As theſe troops landed, the boats were ſent back 
for the ſecond embax kation, which was ſuperintended 
by brigadier Tounſhend. In the mean time, co- 
lonel Howe, with the light-infantry and the High- 
landers, aſcended the woody precipices with admi- 
rable courage and activity; and diſlodged a captain's 
guard, who defended à ſmall intrenched narrow 
path, by which alone the other forces could reach 
; _ ths ſummit. They then. mounted without further 
moleſtation; and:yeneral] Wolfe drew them up in 

- order of battle as they atriced. r 

The marquis de Montcalm was thunderſtruck at 
the intelligence, that the Fngliſh had gained the 
Heights of Abraham; and knowing the weakneſs of 
ſtmqe city on that ſide, he was at no loſs to determine 
that a general. engagement was unavoidable. Ad- 
vancing therefore with his whole force, in ſuch or- 
der of battle as ſhewed a deſign to flank the Engliſh 
forces on the leſt, brigadier Townſhend, with the 
regiment: of Amherſt, was ſent to prevent it, by 
forming chis corps en potence, preſenting a double 
front to the enemy. The French were moſt advan- 
tageouſly poſted, with baſhes and corn - fields in their 
front, lined with 1500 of theit beſt markſmen, who 
began the action with an irregular galling fire; and 
this they kept up till it proved fatal to many of our 
brave officers, ſingled out by them for deſtruction. 
At about nine in the morning, the enemy advanced 
to he charge with great order and n 
1.5 "$3 48 | ed their 
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their fire was irregular and ineffectual. On the con- 
trary, the Britiſh forces reſerved their ſhot until the 
French had approached within forty yards of their 
line: then they poured in a terrible diſcharge, and 
continued the fire with the greateſt activity and 
ſucceſs, The gallant general Wolfe was ſtationed 
on the right, at the head of Bragg's regiment and 
the T are grenadiers, the poſt of honour, for 
here the attack was moſt warm. As he ſtood daunt- 
leſs and conſpicuous in the front of the line, he had 
been aimed at by the enemy's markſmen, and receive 
ed a ſhot in the wriſt ; but neither pain nor danger 
had any. effe& to make him retire from his ſtation, 
Having wrapped an handkerchief round his wriſt, 
he continued giving his orders without emotion, and 
advanced at the head of the grenadiers, with their 
bayonets fixed; when another ball, moft probably ' 
from the ſame markſman, pierced. the breaſt of this 
intrepid hero, who fell in the arms of victory, juſt 
as the enemy gave way, and at the very inſtant 
when every ſeparate regiment of the Britiſh army 

ſeemed to exert itſelf for the honour of its own 
corps. | 


- 


The wounded general was carried off to a ſmall 
diſtance in the rear, where, rouſed from fainting. 
fits, in the agonies of death, by the loud cry of the 
run / they run { he with great. eagerneſs enquired, 
„ who run?“ and being told the French, and that 
they were defeared, he added, in a faultering voice, 
1 . [ thank God, I die contented!“ and almoſt 
inſtantly expire. 8 by 

Much about the ſame time, brigadier-general 
Monckton, the ſecond in command, was danger- 
ouſly wounded at the head of the regiment of Laf- 
celles ; and then the command devolved on briga- 
dier-general Townſhend, who had the honour of 
completing the yiftory, 7. 
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The particulars of this glorious battle are foreign 
to the plan of this work; and we ſhall therefore 
only ſay, that never was a battle fought which did 
more honour to the officers, and even to the private 
men of both ſides, than this. The higheſt enco- 
miums were beſtowed on, and juſtly merited by, the 
marquis de Montcalm, the French general, who was 


mortally wounded, and who diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


in his laſt moments by an affectionate regard for 
his countrymen, in writing a letter to general 
Townſhend, to recommend the French priſoners 
* to that generous humanity, by which the Britiſh 
nation has been always diſtinguiſhed :”” he died in 
Quebec a few days after the battle. His ſecond in 
command was left wounded on the field, and was 
conveyed from thence on board an Engliſh ſhip, 


where he expired the next day. 


The death of Montcalm, which was an irrepar- 


able loſs to France, in America, threw the Cana- 


dians into the utmoſt conſternation ; confuſion 
prevailed in the councils held at Quebec; and ſee- 
ing themſelves inveſted by the Britiſh fleet, which, 
after the victory, failed up in a diſpoſition to attack 
the lower town, while the upper ſhould be affaulted 


© by general Townfhend, they gave up all for loſt, 


and ſent out a flag of truce, with propoſals of ca- 
pitulation, which were judicioufly accepted by 
general Townſhend - and admiral Saunders, and 


' ligned early the next morning; a meaſure which 


does the greateſt honour to their judgment , for 
the place was. not yet completely inveſted, the 
enemy were on the point of receiving a ſtrong re- 
mforcement from Montreal; and M. de Bougan- 


ville, at the head of 800 freſh men, with a convoy 


of proviſions, was almoſt at the gates of the town 
on the day of its ſurrender. A new army was like- 
wiſe aſſembling in the neighbourhood, with 1 

4 | | yp” 4 
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me city continued to have 2 free communicatiow 
on one fide after the battle; and the Britiſh! a 
in a little time, the ſeaſon being iar advanced, muſt | 
have been obliged to defiſt from their 8 
by the ſeverity of the weather, and even to have 
retired with their fleet before the approach of win- 
ter, when an rio Keen eee 


frozen up. ; 
It is difficult to deſeribe the yarions nbd 


with which the people were affected, when che 


news of this aſtoniſhing ſucceſs in Canada arrived 
in England. The melancholy diſpatch Which ge- 
neral Wolfe had ſent off, after his diſappointment 
at the falls of Montmorenci, owing to contrary 
—— was not received, or at leaſt not made 
known to the public, till two days before tlie 4 as 
news of the victory, and the ſurrender of Que 
to which was tacked the mournful W of m 
death of the Conqueror of Canada.-” © | 
A mixture of pity and affliction attended the 1 nas - 
tional triumph upon this occaſion, and was ſtrongly 
expreſſed in the congratulatory addrefſes, preſented _ 
by all the corporate bodies and - public ſocieties of 
the three kingdoms, to king George III. 
A day of ſolemn thankſgivi appointed | 
throughout all the dominions i Gras Britain; 
and, when the parliament aſſembled, Mr. Pitt, 
in the houſe of commons, witli that energy of elo 
quence peculiar to himſelf, when he was in the 
zenith of his glory, expatiated upon the ſucceſſes. 
of the campaign, and dwelt on the tranſcendent 
merit of the deceaſed general in ſuch à /patheric 
ſtrain; as not only drew tears from himſelf, but 
from moſt who heard him: nor did he fail in pay- 
ing due honour to the courage and conduct of the 
admirals, and the land OY and to the bravery 
0 a eee 
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of the ſoldiers; and the 1 aſſiſted in the 
conqueſt of Quebec - [ted 7 

He then made 3 nt an 3 
deſiring his maeſty to order a monument to be 
erected in Weſtminſter- abbey, to the memory of 
major- general Molfe, to which. the! houſe agreed 
yianmouſly; At the ſame time; they paſſed an- 
other reſolution; that the thanks of the houſe 
amid ehe aging to thei: ſurviving generals and 


a2 admirals, employed in the »Bloripus' and ſucceſsful 


28— Webac 
Nathing now: — but to give. orders that 


51 * military honours ſhould be paid to the remains of 


_ .our:titivftrious general, expected to arrive in Eng- 
land, fon interment. The corpſe was brought home 
in his mijettyis ſhip- the Royal, William, to Portſ- 
month, and an — the 17th © November, it 
was landed in the following ſolemn order: TIF 
At eight o'clock/in the morning, two ſignal guns 
were fired to: give notice to the garriſon of the re- 
moral the body was then lowered out of the ſhip 
into a 12, Gar barge; which was towed, along by 
_ two-22-:08t barges, and attended to the bottom of 
the point 2 others, full wanned, with officers, 
and;.f who obſerved a melancholy | filence 
duni ing this — 9 ptoceſſion: minute-guns were 
fired from the ſhips at Spithead, from the time the 
body was taken from the ſhip to its being landed 
at the point, which took up an hour. [The regi- 
ment of invalids was ordered under arms before eight, 
anck being joined by-a company of the train of arti - 
lery in the gartiſon, marched from the parade to 
the bottom of the point, to receive the body. At 
2 kttle after nine, it was landed, and put into a 
* wavelling_ hearſe, attended by a mourning coach, 
both ſent from London, and proceeded through the 
* garriſon. The colours on the fort were ſtruck half 
| flag 
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flag ſtaff: the bells were muffled, and tolled in ſo- 
lemu concert with the dead march, which was beaten : 
minute - guns were fired on the platform from the 
entrance of the corpſe to the Whole length of the 
proceſſion: the company of the train led the van, 
with their arms reverſed; and the regiment of in- 
valids followed the hearſe, their arms reverſed. 
They conducted the body to the land- port gates, 
where the train opened to the right and left, and the 
hearſe proceeded, tlirough the line they formed, on 
its way to London. Many thouſands of people were 
aſſembled upon this occafion, who behaved with 
the greateſt decency and decorum. On the 20th at 
night, the body was privately depoſited in the family 
vault, in the church at Greenwich. » - - 

His private character was not leſs exalted than 
his public, and equally exemplary to the Britiſh offi» 
cers. | 
With an unuſual livelineſs, almoſt to impetuo- 
ſity of temper, he was not ſubject to paſhon ; with 
the greateſt independency of ſpirit, he was free from 
pride. Generous, almoſt to profuſion; he con- 
temned every little art for the acquiſition of wealth 
whilſt he ſearched after objects for his charity and 
beneficence.: the deſerving ſoldier. never went un- 
rewarded, and the needy inferior officers often taſted 
of his bounty. Conſtant and diſcerning in his at- 
tachments ; manly and unreſeryed, yet gentle, kind, 
and conciliating in his manners; he enjoved a lax 
ſhareof the friendſhip, and almoſt the univerſal pal, 
will of mankind; and, to crown all, fincerity and 


- 
N * 


candour, a true ſenſe. of honour, juſtice, and public UE 


liberty, ſeemed the inherent principles of his nature, 
and were the uniform rules of his conduk. 
His untimely fate called forth the exertiongs of 
emulatixe genius amongſt our artiſts: it has 1 
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the hiſtorical ſubje& of the ſculptor; the painter, 
and the 8 by which means the names of 
Wilton, Weſt, and Woollet, will be eranſmitted 
to poſterity, with the affecting ſtory of the im- 
mortal Wolfe. - 


[| 
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[A. D. —, to 1562.1 0 


'EORGE AN SON, whoſe ſignal merit as a 
T naval officer raiſed him to the dignity of a peer 
of Great Britain, was the fecond and youngeſt ſon 
of William Anſon, Eſq; of Shuckborough (who 
died in 1720) by Elizabeth, fiſter to the counteſs 
of Macclesfield, and aunt to the late carl, 
We have no account of the exact time of his 
birth, nor yet of his infant years; we only know 
that he very early devoted himſelf to the fea-fervice, 
and was made captain of the Weazel ſloop in 1422 ; 
and, the year following, of the Scarborough man 
of war. On the breaking-out of the Spaniſh war 
in 1740, he was recommended to his late majeſty 
for the command of a ſquadron deftined to annoy 
the enemy in the South Seas; and, by an unfre- 
* | | quented 
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ented navigation, to attack them with vigour in 
their remoteſt ſettlements; a deſign which, had 
it not met with unaccountable delays, would have 
amply anſwered the intention, and might have 
given, perhaps, an irretrievable blow to the Spaniſh 
American power. | | | 
Mr. Anſon failed from St. Helen's on the 18th of 
September 1740, in the Centurion, of fixty guns, 
with the Glouceſter and Severn, of fifty each, the 
Pearl of forty, the Wager ſtoreſhip, and the Tryał 
ſloop. His departure having been retarded ſome 
months beyond the proper ſeaſon, he did not arrive 
in the latitude of Cape Horn till about the middle 
of the vernal equinox, and in ſuch tempeſtuous 
weather, that it was with much difficulty that his 
own ſhip, with the Glouceſter and the ſloop, could 
double that dangerous cape; and his ſtrength was 
conſiderably diminiſhed, by the putting back of the 
Severn and Pearl, and the loſs of the Wager ſtore- 
ſhip. Yet notwithſtanding this diſappointment, 
and the havock that the ſcurvy had made amo 
the ſhips that were left, he arrived at the fertile, 
though uninhabited iſland of Juan Fernandez. © 
Having, at this iſland, repaired his damages and 
refreſhed his men, with the above inconſiderable 
armament. he kept, for eight months, the whole 
coaſt of Peru and Mexico in continual alarm, made 
ſeveral prizes, took and plundered the town of 
Peyta, and, by his humane behaviour to his pri- 
ſoners, impreſſed on their minds a laſting idea of 
Britiſh generofity. | | 8 
At length, with the Centurion only (the other 
two ſhips having been condemned) he traverſed the 
vaſt extent of the Pacific Ocean, a three monthg 
voyage; in the courſe of which, his numbers were 
o much farther reduced by ficknefs, that it was 
N 8 | with 
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with the utmoſt difficulty he reached the iſland of 
Tinian, one of the Ladrones ; a place which, from 


the following luxurious deſcription theſe voyagers 


baye; given of it, ſeems. truly to be a terreſtrial pa- 
TaQLics, SIE eld 5 [#5 ' 
This (NF hes in the latitude of 15. 8. North, 
and longitude, from "Acapulco. 114. 50. W. Its 
ength is about twelve miles, and its breadth about 
alt as much; it extending from the S. S. W. to 


h 
tze N. N. E. 


The ſoil is every where dry and healthy, and 
ſome what ſandy, which being leſs diſpoſed than 
other foils to a rank and over Iuxuriant vegetation, 
occaſions the meadows and the bottoms of the 
woods to be much neater and ſmoother than is 
cuſtomary in hot climates. The land riſes, by an 
eaſy ſtope, from the very beach, where he watered, 
to the middle of the iſland; though the general 
courle of its aſcent is often interrupted and traverſed 
by gentle deſcents, and yallies ; and the inequalities, 
that are formed by the different combinations of 
theſe gradual -{wellings of the ground, are moſt 
beautifully diverſified by large lawns, which are 
covered with a very fine tres-foil, intermixed with 
a Variety of flowers, and are ſkirted by woods of 
tall and well ſpread, trees, moſt of them celebrated 
either for their aſpect or their fruit. 755 

The turf of the lawns is quite clean and even, 


* 


and the bottoms, of the woods, in many places, 
clear of all buſhes and underwoods; and the woods 


themſelves uſually terminate on the lawns with a 

not broken, nor confuſed with 
ſtraggling trees, but appeating as uniform as if laid 
out by art. Hence axiſe a great variety of the moſt 
elegant and entertaming proſpects, formed by the 


LESS mixture of theſe woods and la ins, and their various 


du, L interſections 
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interſections with each other, as they ſpread them- 
{elves differently, through the vallies, and over the 
ſlopes and declivities with which the place abounds. 
The fortunate animals too, which, for: the 
greateſt part of the year, are the ſole lords of this 
happy foil, partake, in ſome meaſure; of the ro- 
mantic caſt of the iſland, and.are no ſmall addition 
to its wonderful ſcenergis for the cattle, of which 
it is not uncommon to ſce herds of ſome thouſands! 
feeding together in a large meadow; are certainly; - 
the moſt remarkable in the world; for they are all 
of them milk-white, except their ears, which are 
generally black; and, though there are no inhabi- 
tants here, yet the clamout and frequent parading 
of domeſtic poultry, which range the woods in great 
numbers, perpetually excite the ideas of the neigh- 
bourhood of farms and villages, and greatly contri» 
bute to the beauty and chearfulneſs of the place. 

The cattle on the iſland we computed were at 
leaſt ten thouſand; and we had no difficulty inget-' 
ting near them, as they were not ſhyof us. 'Our 
- firſt method of killing them was ſhooting them but 
at laſt, when, by accidents, we were obliged to 
huſband our ammunition, our men ran them down 
with eaſe, Their fleth was extremely well taſted, 
and was believed by us to be much more cafily * 
geſted than any we had ever met with. 

The fowls too were exctedingly good, axed were 
likewiſe run down with little trouble; for they could 
ſcarcely fly further than an hundred yards at a flight, 
and even that fatigued them ſo much, that they could 
not readily riſe again ; ſo that, aided by the open- 
neſs of woods, we could at all times turniſh Qur- 
ſelves, with whatever number we wanted. 
© ** Befides. the cattle and poultry," we HUE here 
abundance of wild hogs. Tn eſe were moſt excellent 
food; but, as they 1 were a Yue fierce animal, we were 
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obliged either to ſhoot them, or to hunt them with 
large dogs, which we found upon the place at our 
landing, and which belonged to a detachment that 
was then upon the ifland, amaſſing proviſions for the 
garriſon of Guam, N 
As theſe dogs had been purpoſely trained to the 
killing of the wild hogs, they followed us very rea- 
dily and hunted for us : bot, though they were a 
large bold breed, the hogs fought with ſo much fury, 
that they frequently deſtroyed them; ſo that we 
by degrees loſt the greateſt part of them. 
But this place was not only extremely grateful 
to us, from the plenty and excellency of its freſh pro- 
Viſions, but was as much, perhaps, to be admired 
for its fruits and vegetable productions, which were 
moſt fortunately adapted to the cure of the ſea- ſcur- 
vy, which had fo terribly reduced us; for in the 
woods there were inconceivable quantities of cocoa 
nuts, with the cabbages growing on the ſame tree. 
There were, befides, guavoes, limes, ſweet and 
four' oranges, and a kind of fruit peculiar to theſe 
lands, called by the Indians, Rima, but by us the 
Bread- Fruit; for it was conftantly eaten by us dur- 
ing our ftay upon the iſland, inſtead of bread, and 
o univerſally preferred to it, that no ſhip's bread 
was expended during that whole interval, 
Alt grew upon a tree which was ſomewhat lofty, 
and Which, towards the top, divides into large and 
ding branches. The leaves of this tree are of 

a tremarkably deep green, are notched about tte 
edges, and are generally from a foot to eighteen 
inches in length. The fruit itſelf grows indifferent- 
ly on all parts of the branches; it is in ſhape rather 
elliptical than round, is covered with a rough rind, 
Fer is uſually” ſeven or eight inches long; each of 
them grows fingly, and not incluſters. «© This 
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This fruit is fitteſt to be uſed when it is full- 
grown, but is ſtill green; in which ſtate its taſte 
has ſome diſtant reſemblance to that of an artichoke- 
bottom, and its texture is not very different, for 
it is ſoft and ſpongy. As it ripens it 2233 
and of a yellow colour, and then contracts a luſcious 
taſte, and an agreeable ſmell, not unlike that of a 
ripe peach; but then it is eſteemed unwholeſome, 
and is faid to produce fluxes. 1 
« Beſides the fruits already enumerated, there 
were many other vegetables extremely conducive to 
the cure of the malady we had long laboured under; 
ſuch as water - melons, dandelion, creeping pur flain, 
mint, ſcurvy-graſs, and ſorrel; all which, together 
with the freſh meats of the place, we devoured with 
great eagerneſs, prompted thereto by the ſtrong ineli- 
nation which nature never fails of exciting in ſcor- 
butie diforders for theſe powerful ſpecifics, * ; 
_ « Tr will eafily be conceived, from what already 
hath been ſaid, that our cheer upon this iſland 
was in ſome degree luxurious; but T have not yet 
recited all the varieties of proviſion which we 
here indulged in. Indeed, we thought it prudent. 
totally to abſtain from fiſh, the few we caught at 
our firſt arrival having furfeited thoſe who eat of 
them; but conſidering how much we had been 
inured to that ſpecies of food, we did not regard 
this circumſtance as a diſadvantage, eſpecially as 
the defect was ſo amply ſupplied by the beef, pork; 
and fowls, already mentioned, and by great quan- 
tities of wild fowl; for I muſt obſerve, that near 
the centre of the iſland there were two conſiderable 
pieces of freſh water, which abounded with duch; 
teal, and curlew; not to mention the whiſtlings 
plover, which we found there in prodigious plenty. 
And now, perhaps, it may be wondered at, 
that an iſland, ſo excellently furniſhed with the con- 
£ veniences 
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veniences of life, and ſo well adapted, not only to 
dhe ſubſiſtence, but likewiſe to the enjoyment of 
mankind, ſhould be entirely deſtitute of inhabitants, 
eſpecially as it is in the neighbourhood of other 
lands, . which, in ſome meaſure, depend upon this 
for ſupport. | Wo ny” 

% To obviate this difficulty, I muſt obſerve, 
that it is not fifty years figce this iſland was depo- 
pulated. The. Indiats we had in cur cuſtody; aſ- 
Jured us, that formerly. the three iſlands of Linian, 
Rota, and Guam, were all full of inhabitants; 
And that Tinian alone contained thirty thouſand 
ſouls: but, ſickneſs raging: amongſt theſe iſlands, 
Which deſtroyed multitudes, of the people, the Spa- 
niards, to recruit their numbers at Guam, which 
were greatly. diminifhed by this mortality, ordered 
all the inhabitants of Tinian thitber, where, lan- 
guiſbing for their former habitations, and their 
cuſt mary methoq of ſife, the greateſt part of them 
in a fem yeats died of, grief. Indeed, independent 
of that attachment, which all mankind have ever 
ſhown for the places their birth and bringigg- up, 
it ſhould ſeem, from what has been already ſaid, 
that there were few countries more worthy 10 be 
regretted than this of Tinian, .... .... -.. 

ans Theſe. poor Indians might zeaſonably, have ex- 
pected, at the great diſtance fcom Spain where they 
were placed, to have eſcaped the violence and cruelty 
Hon e haugbty nation, ſo fatal to a large propor- 
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of the human race : but it ſeems their remote 
tuation could not protect them from ſharing in 
the common deſtruction of the weſtern world, all 
the advantage. they received, from their diſtance be- 
| ing only to periſh a century or two later. | 
n <* Haying mentioned the numerous conveniencies 
Ih of this place, 1 muſt now obſerve, that all theſe 


advantages were greatly enhanced by the * 
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of its climate, by the almoſt conſtant breezes which 
prevail there, and by the frequent ſhowers which 
fall, and which, though of a very ſhort and almoſt 
momentary duration, are extremely grateful and 
refreſhing, and are, perhaps, one cauſe of the ſalu- 
brity of the air, and of the extraordinary influence 
it was obferved to have upon us, in increaſing and 
invigorating our appetites and digeſtion. This 
was ſo remarkable, that thoſe among our officers, 
who were at all other times ſpare and temperate 
eaters, who beſides, a flight breakfaſt, made but 
one moderate repaſt a day, were here, in appear- 
ance, transformed into gluttons; for, inſtead of 
one reaſonable fleſh - meal, they were now ſcarcely 
ſatisfied with three, and each of them ſo prodigious 
in quantity, as would at another time have pro- 
duged a fever or a ſutfeit: and yet our digeſtion fo: 
well correſponded with the kcenneſs of our appetites; 
that we were neither diſordered». nor even loaded 
by this repletion ; for after having, according to 
the cuſtom; of the iſland, made a large beef. breakſaſt, 
it was not long be fore we began to conſider the ap 
proach of dinner as a very deſirable en ſome- 
what tardy incident.“ i 

At the ſou;h-weſt end of chis deligbtful iſland, | 
the only ſecure place for ſhips of burthen to lie in, 
the Centurion anchored in twenty and twenty-tw-wo 
fathom water, oppoſite to à ſandy bay, and on 
a mile and a half diſtant fiom the ſhore. | 

But here the commodore and moſt of bie os 
ple were in great danger of being loſt: for" ever, or 
of being impriſoned or maſſacred by the neighbour- 
ing Spaniards, the Centurion being driven from 
her anchors, one night, in à violent ſtorm, and, 
after nineteen days abſence, being brought back 
— od the few binds n were 2 5 
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It was the middle of the month of October, 1942, 
before: the commodore was in a condition to put to 
ſea again; and on the 12th of November, after a 
great variety of adventures, too numerous to be in- 

ſerted here, he arrived at Macao, which is a Portu- 
gueſe ſettlement, ſituated in an iſland at the entrance 
of the river of Canton, but entirely under the go- 
vernment of the Chineſe. Here Mr. Anſon ſhewed 
himfelf worthy of his command, by maintaining 
the honour of his ſovereign and of the Britiſh: flag, 
in boldly er Os pay the port duties exacted by 
the emperor of China from all foreign ſhips, He 

infiſted that no king's ſhip ought to pay them; and 
his coolneſs and intrepidity confounded the Chineſe, 
ſo that the viceroy gave up the point; and then 
having completely the ſhip (as was generally 
+ ſuppoled- for an European voyage), he ſteered back 
ds ſar as the Philippine iſlands, with a view of meet- 

. 1pg the Acapulco ſhip; a plan as wiſely laid, as it 

was happily executed. rein ig in 
On the laſt day of May, 1743, the Centurion ar- 

rived off cape Hſpiritu Santo, on the ifland of Samal, 

| bs nl Dies return 

| from Acapulco. On the 2oth of June, one of the 
| withed- for ſhips was deſcriedg ſhe was called the 

Noſtra Senhora de Cabadonga, ſhe mounted 40 guns; 

and the treaſure in ſilver ſpecie and ingots, with 

the other effects on board; amounted to 313,000 l. 

ſterling. The Centurion, though ſhe mounted 60 

guns, had but aa) men on board; and the Spaniard 

Was full-manned. An engagement enſued, in which 

the bravery and {kill of the:Engliſh prevailed againſt 

ſuperiority of numbers: after having. 67 men killed 

and 84 wounded, the commander of the galleon 

ſtruck his colours, and ſurrendered them himſelf in- 

to Commodore Anſon's hands, who loſt only two 

men, and had only one lieutenant and 16 3 
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ſeamen wounded. He returned with his rich prize 
to Canton, where he put the treaſure on board the 
Centurion, fold the Spaniſh bulk, and ſet fail for 


. | f 
n his arrival at Spithead, in June 1744, after 
near four years abſence, he found that the hand of 
Providence ſeemed ſtill to protect him, having failed, 
in a fog, through the midſt of a French fleet, then 
cruiſing in the channel. In ſhort, through the 
whole of this remarkable voyage, he experienced 
the truth of that ſaying of Teucer, which he after- 
wards choſe. for his motto, Nil eft deſperandum.“ 
Soon after his return he was appointed rear-ad- 
miral of the blue, and one of the lords of the admi- 
ralty. In April, 1745, he was made rear-admiral of 
the white; and in July, 1746, vice admiral of the 
blue. He was alſo choſen member of parliament 
for Heydon in Vork ſhire. That winter he command- 
ed the channel ſqudadron; and had not the duke 
d'Auville's fleet, returning with diſgrace from 
North America, been accidentally apprized of his 
ſtation, his long and tempeſtuous cruiſe would then 
have been attended with his uſual fucceſs, However, 
in the enſuing ſummer, he was once more crowned 
with wealth and conqueſt. Being then on board 
the Prince George, of ninety guns, in company with 
rear-admiral Warren, and twelve ſhips more, eruifing 
off cape Finifterre, on the third of May, 1747, 
they intercepted a powerful fleet, bound from France 
to the Eat and Weſt Indies; and, after a ſharp 
engagement, in which the French behaved with 
uncommon bravery, but were obliged to yield to 
ſaperiority of numbers, our admirals took the whole 
fleet, conſiſting of fix men of war, and four Eaft 
Indiamen. © The ſpeech of the French admiral, - 
MM. de la Jonquiere, on preſenting his ſword to the 
conqueror, deſerves to be recorded: “ Monfieur, 
* : * vous 
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vous, avez vaincu Invincible, et la Gloire vous. 
ſuit,” pointing to the two ſhips ſo named. 
For theſe repeated ſervices, the late king reward- 
ed him with a peerage, on the 13th of June, by the 
title of lord Anſon, baron of Soberton in Hants. On 
the 35th of July, in the ſame.year, he was appoint- 
ed vice · admiral of the red; and on the death of 
= John Nortis, he was made vice-admiral of Eng- 


In Ap gl 1748, his lordſhip married the benour- 
8 able Miſs Yorke (eldeſt daughter of the late earl of 

- Harowicke, then lord-high-chancellor) who died 
in 1960, without iſſue. 

In May, 1748, he was appointed l 0 the 
blue; in Which year he commanded, the, ſquadron 
that convoyed the late king to and from Holland; 
| from this time as long as he lived he conſtantly 
attended his majeſty. on his going abroad, and 
on 4 ret urn to England. e 
In June, 1751, bis lordſhip was appointed firſt 
WA of the admiralty; in which poſt he continued 
(with a very ſhort intermiſſion) till his death. 

In 1752, he was appointed one of the lords juſtices, 
during the abſence of the king, and again in 1754. 
bat year, on the rupture with France, fo active 
and ſpirited were his meaſures, that a fleet, ſuperior 
to the enemy, was equipped and manned with amaz- 
ing expedition. 
In 1738, being then admiral of the white, bau- 
ing hoiſted his flag on board the Royal George, of 
one hundred guns, he failed from Spithead on- the 
| at of June, with a formidable fleet, Sir Edward 
= Ws Dag node. him; and by. cruizing 
t 5 continually before Breſt, be covered the deſcents 
that were made that fummer at St. Maloes, Cher- 
; wp After, this, he was appointed admiral 


eee l chief of hi majeſty's mw... 
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The laſt ſervice his lordſhip performed at ſea 
was the convoyuig to England our preſent queen; 
for which purpoſe he ſailed ffom Harwich in the 
Charlotte yatch, on the 5th of Auguſt, 1761; and 
that day month, after a long and tempeſtuous voy- 
age, landed theyprinceſs at the ſame place. | 

At length, having been ſome time in a languiſh- 
ing ſtate of health, he was adviſed to the Bath-wa- 
ters, from which he was thought to have received 
great benefit on former occaſions z there he remain- 
ed during the winter of 1761, and part of the ſpri 
of 1762; but finding himſelf greatly exhauſted, an 
unable, to bear the fatigue of dompany, he retired 
to bis feat at Moor-Park, in Hertfordſhire, where he 
died ſuddenly on the 6th of June, upon his return 
from walking in his garden. | | 

His lordihip was remarkably diſtinguiſhed for re- 
ſalution, perſeverance, and a calm, even temper, 
moſt excellent qualifications for a commander- in- 
chief. But at home, he leſſened his great reputa- 
tion by a fooliſh attachment to gaming; and, having 
ſeen little of the polite world, he eaſily became the 
dupe. of ſharpers in high life, who eaſed him of a 
conſiderahle ſhare of his wealth; and the ridicule which 
he incurred upon theſe occaſions, it is thought, af- 
fected his ſpirits, and contributed not a little to bring 
on that decline which ſhoctened his days. | 

The, account of lord Anſon's Voyage round the 
World is a work too well Known to require more 
than barely to mention, that the firſt publication 
from jduroals, and other documents given by his 
lordſhip to the editor, whoſe compilation he reviſed 
before it went to preſs, was received with unuſual 
avidity by the publick ; and no leſs than four large 
impreſſions were ſold within the year. It was like- 

wiſe tranſlated into moſt of the modern languages; 

Vor. VI „ | and 
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and it is at preſent 'a proper companion to Hawk. 
worth's and the other modern voyages to the ſame 
quarter of the globe. Be. l | 
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"EARL or HARDWICKE, 

Lord Chancellor of ENGLAND, 
. LA. D. 1691, to 1764. 


FT HIS able lawyer and ftateſman, who had the 
'S misfortune not to be ſo well eſteemed in the 
latter as in the firſt capacity, was born at London, 
in the year 1691. His family, we are told, held a 
genteel rank in life, but were not opulent 2 this is 
all the account we have of them. | 
Mr. Yorke was deſigned for an attorney, and 
with that view ſerved his clerkſhip with a very emi- 
"nent gentleman of that profeſſion 5 but his genius 
not permitting him to reſt contented with the mere 
drudgery of the law, he entered himſelf. of the So- 
ciety of Lincoln's-Inn, and ' commenced-barr.ſter. 
It is not aſcertained at what time he was called to 
the bar; but it is well known, that in a very few 
years, and while he was a very young man, he 
acquired very great reputation as a pleader ; and 
in the yeat 1720, his great merit raiſed him to the 
office of ſolicitor-general. to king George I. In 
1723, be was promoted to that of attorney-general ; 


and 


and in this ſtation, which confers a privilege of 
being the firſt pleader in every cauſe that officer is 
engaged in, he diſplayed ſuch amazing powers of 
eloquence, and ſuch a maſterly knowledge of the 
laws of England, that he was pronounced to be 
one of the greateſt lawyers that had appeared at the 
Engliſh bar in the preſent century, With ſuch 
abilities, it is no wonder that his promotion ſhould 
be rapid. In 1733, being then only in the 42d year 
of his age, he was conſtituted chief juſtice of the 
court of kings bench; and, in 1737, he attained the _ 
' higheſt honours of the law, being made lord-high- 
chancellor of Hp and of courſe ſpeaker of 
the houſe of lords, At the ſame time, he was 
made a peer of the realm, by the title of Baron 
Hardwicke. 22 i „ 

No man in the kingdom was ſo clearly intitled 
to this dignity as Mr. Yorke, from his theoretical 
knowlege, and his extenſive practice in the courts 

of law and equity; and therefore his advancement 
was conſidered, by the gentlemen of the profeſſion, 
as a great acquiſition to the court over which he 
was appointed to preſide. 

In this high ſtation, his aſſiduity, his ſteady, 
even temper, bis great ſagacity, and his impartial 
adminiſtration of juſtice, were equally conſpicuous 
and admired, The year 1746, furniſhed him with 
a freſh opportunity of exerciſing the powers of elo- 
quence, He was conſtituted lord-bigh-ſteward of 
England for the trial of the rebe} lords; 'and his 5 
ſpeech delivered upon paſſing ſentence againſt lord 
Lovat is reckoned one of the fineft ſpecimens of 
modern oratory extant in the Engliſh language. 
In 1749, he was elected high-ſteward. of the yai- 
verſity of Cambridge. | „„ 

His lordſhip held the ſeals till the year 1956, 
when he found 2 obliged to reſign, upon 
| | 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Pitt's coming into adminiſtration, that able 
MNateſman having full intelligence that the chan- 
cellor had too great an influence in the cabinet; 
and even his friends always confeſſed, that he was 
but a weak politician, too apt to be ſwayed by 
partial views and intereſts ; eſpecially in ſolicit- 
ing great employments under the government ſor 
8 but ill-qualiſied to execute them, o which 
paid no- regard, provided their promotion could 
in any reſpect, ſtrengthen his own intereſt; or ad- 
.-vance the fortune of his family. His lordſh'p, be- 
fore he retired, obtained an acceſſion of dignity, 
being created earl of Hardwicke in 1754. He had the 
fausfaction of ſeeing all his children moſt ſucceſs- 
fully eftabliſhed in life ; and, in the year 1964, he 
paid the debt of nature, leaving the character of a 
moſt eloquent ſpeaker, a moſt able lawyer, and a 
good moral man. On his death-ded he declared, 
that he never wronged any man to increaſe his 
fortune; nor acquired a fingle acre of land which 
he could not in his laſt moments think upon with 
tranquillity. But the higheſt encomium on his great 
abilities and integrity in the ſeat of equity is, that 
though he held the ſeals near twenty years, during 
Which time many appeals from his decrees were 
-  . - carried up to the bur of the houſe of lords, not one of 
of them wes reverſed. | 
Ia his political capacity, the earl of Hardwicke 
was u fo tunate and unp pular; h's eagerneſs to 
provide for his own amy, to which he was ſti- 
mulated by the ſelfiſh diſpoſition of his lady, made 


him a continual petiticner to the throne for par- 

| tial favours, inſicad of employing his intereſt with 
q the king for patiiotic and beneyolent purpoſes, His 
| late majeſty was ſo ſenſible of this, that a ſhort 
| time before he went out of office, having aſked for 
| fome place for one of his diſtant relations, he gave 
| | >a es e's dim 
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him this ſevere check: * My lord, you have been 
a frequent ſolicitor ;. but I have obſeryed, that it 
bas always been for ſome one of your family, or 
within the circle of your relations.” 

Ulis political principles favoured ariſtocracy too 
much, and tended to the oppreſſion of the com- 
mons. On this ground he oppoſed. the militia-bill, 


repreſenting the great danger that might ariſe from 
putting arms into the hands of the people, and diſ- 


ciplining them for war, by which they would be 
ripe for civil commotions; and, upon. ſome favour- 
able occaſion, when they thought themſelves in- 
jured by government, might attempt to eſtabliſh a 
democracy, on the ſubverſion of monarchy. and the 
houſe of peers. And when he found. he.could not 


prevent the bill paſſing into à law, he introduced 


ſeveral clauſes, which threw. the eſtabliſhment more 


into the hands of the crown than it was intended 


by the framers of the bill; yet, eren with /thele 
amcendments,- he continued to diſcountenance it to 


the laſt; for, in his own. county, he ſo contrived 


matters, that the militia was neither embodied, nor 


9 


commuted for in money, „ the alter- 


native clauſe for that purpoſe. With the ſame views, 
he exerted his abilities and influence in the houſe 
of peers, to throw out a new habeas: corpus aq, 
which had paſſed through the lower houſe nemine 
con radicinte, and was framed to increafe and ſecure. 
this great privilege. to the le, by preventin 

one Bert 8 of Ray a8, Which has 


been put in piactice by the inferior officers of ert- 


minal and civil juftice, aided by diſhoneſt lawyers. 
But of all the. unpopular meaſures ' adviſed in the 


cabinet by this - narroweminded politician, none 
gave ſo much diſguſt,” or leſſened his reputation fo © 


much, as the marriage act: ſome: prudential regu- 
lations were indeed wanting, to prevent the Ds. 
t G 3 a 
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ful, clandeſtine marriages of minors; and a ſhort 
bill for this purpoſe was drawn up, and laid before 
him by the judges; but to this he objected, with- 


.out the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon, probably becauſe 


it would wound the pride of the peers too much to 
ohlige all perſons, without diſtinction, to be mar- 


ried publicly in pariſh-churches, that their mar- 


Tiapes might be regiſtered, and the more eaſily 


proved. Inſtead of which, he drew up another, 


- 


filled with clauſes calculated. to prevent all mar- 
riages without conſent, with a deſign, as it ſhould 
ſeem, to perpetuate, as much as might be, a fortune 
or a family once made, by continuing from gene- 
ration to generation a vaſt quantity of property, and 


10 facilitate at each deſcent the lumping of one 


reat ſum, or one great family, to another, by 

Tgain and fale, in oppoſition to the generous 
principles of equality and diffuſive property, which 
free ſtates have always encouraged. d 
Upon the whole, however, his great abilities as 


* lawyer, and the general tenour of bis conduct 


and example, were very beneficial to ſociety : we may 
therefore ſafely pronounce him to have been an il- 
luftrious ornament to his country, 

His "lordſhip married Margaret, one of the 


daughters of Charles Cocks, Eſq; by whom he had 


five ſons. 1. Philip the preſent earl of Hardwicke. 
2. Charles Yorke, who enjoyed diſtinguiſhed repu- 
tation at the bar as a counſellor and attorney- 
general; he ſuddenly accepted the ſeals, with the 
title of lord Morton, and as ſuddenly died, two 
days after, univerſally lamented. 3. Sir Joſeph Yorke, 
formerly ambaſſador extraordinary to the States-Ge- 
neral, and fince'created lord Dover. 4. John Yorke, 
formerly member of parliament for Ryegate. 5. The 
Tight. reverend James Yorke, biſhop. of Ely. He 
had likewife two daughters; Elizabeth, 8 4 
FOR | lord 
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lord Anſon, ſhe died in 1960, without iſſue; and 
Margaret, married to Sir John Heathcote, baronet. 
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HE. many eminent public ſervices performed 
[ by this patriotic citizen, for the henefit of the 
munity at large, and of the inhabitants of the 
firſt commercial city in Europe in particular, have 
defervedly found a place in the annals of his country, 
and are preſerved in this work as an animating ex- 
ample to incite thoſe who may riſe to the ſame ho- 
nours, «conferred on them by the free voice of their 
fellow-citizens, to tread in his ſteps, and to merit 
the exalted" character given of him by contemporary 
hiſtorians and biographers. 
He was born at Reading, in Berkſhire, in the © 
year 1685. His parents, who were Quakers, put 
him to a ſchool at Wandſworth, in Surrey, Which 
was ſolely appropriated to the education bf perſons of 
that profeſſiop. At this ſchool he is (aid to have deri- 
ved very little advantage in point of claffical and polite 
literature; hut the great loſs which he hence ſuſ- 
tained, his native good ſenſe, and love of knowledge, 
{bon led him to ſupply, as far as poſſible, by carefully 
peruſing Engliſh tranſlations of the beſt Greek and 
Roman writers, His father was 'a wine-merchant, 
and he was early brought up to the fame buſineſs," .. 
ETC co RR ATTIRE CRE By 
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m which he engaged very ſucceſsfully on his own 
account. Before he was nineteen years of age he 
quitted the ſoci-ty of the Quakers, and being bapti- 
red by Dr. Compton, biſhop of London, in his 
chapel at Fulham, he continued a member of the 
\. eſtabliſhed church till bis death. As he carried on 
his buſineſs as a wine-merchant in the city of Lon- 
don, and greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf among his 
fellow-citizens by his abilities, knowledge, and in- 
tegrity, in. the year 1722 he was choſen one of 
the repreſentatives in parlisment for the city of 
London; and this important truſt was confided to 
him in ſeven ſucceſſive parli-ments, his name always 
appearing. at the head of the candidates upon every 
general election; and whatever oppoſition others 
met with, none of any conſequence was attempted 


* againſt him. 1 | E 

In 1725, our worthy citizen diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in the houſe. of commons by oppoſing a bill, in- 
tituled “ A bill for regulating elections within the 
city of London, and for. preſerving the peace, good 
order, and government, of the ſaid city.” The 
grounds on which Sir John Barnard oppoſed it 
were, that it made an alteration in the city-charter, 
by repealing a part of the ancient rights and, privi- 
leges contained therein, by which a bad precedent 
Was eſtabliſhed for the crown to violate corporation- 
_ © charters at pleaſure; that it took away the rights 
of a great number of honeſt citizens to vote at 
wardmote elections, who had enjoyed that privilege 
from time immemorial; that it abridged the pri- 
vileges of the common-counc1l ;. and that it tranſ- 
ferred too great a weight of authority and in- 
fluence from that aſſembly to the court of mayor 
and aldermen, eig, in a great meaſure, ſubvert - 

ing the ancient conſtitution of the city. Counſel 

were heard upon the petitions of the 5 
M f | Cli, 
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cil, and of ſeveral citizens, at the bar of both houſes, 
againſt this bill; and, in favour of it, upon the pe- 
titions of the court of mayor and aldermen and 
other citizens; and it met with a' ſtrong oppoſi- 


x * 


tion. f 
The particular clauſes. which in fact infringed 
the charter, and, under the ſanction of law, broke 
through the rules of equity, were, 1. That no citi- 
zen ſhould have a right of voting at wardmote elec- 
tions, unleſs he rented, or otherwiſe inhabited (as 
maſter), a houſe of ten pounds a year, though he 
ſhould. pay all pariſh taxes and dues: this was con- 
ſidered as an unjuſtifiable hardſhip; and it occafion= 
ed ſuch tumultuous aſſemblies of the poorer citizens , 
reſortingevery day to Weſtminſter, to know the event 
of the bill, and ſuch loud complaints, that the go- 
yernment thought proper to double the guards at St. 
James's and at Leiceſter-houſe, and to take every 
neceſſary precaution to preſerve the peace. 2. That 
no act ſhould paſs in common council for the future 
except what relates to the nomination of a few city= 7 
officers) without the aſſent of the major part of the 
court of mayor and aldermen preſent, in ſuch com- 
mon couneil. The counſel for the bill inſiſted, that 
the mayor and aldermen had anciently that right 
which this clauſe eſtabliſhes; but the proof of that 
right appeared ſo remote and obſcure, that ſeveral lords 
in the upper houſe proteſted againft it; and'becauſe 
on the other fide it appeared plainly, that, from the 
time the city was firſt incorporated to that of bring - 
ing in this bill, ſuch a claim has been very ſeldom 
made, and has never been acknowledged, They there- 
fore deſired the opinion of the judges on the legality 
of infringing. the charter and the ancient rights, cul- 
toms, and privileges, enjoyed by the common citi> 
zens; but this motion being put, it was carried in 
the negative, and the bill paſſed. Sir John Barnard 
Fo its 1 5 (Hap or 1, . received . 
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received the thanks of the court of common-conneil 
for the actiye part he took In the oppoſition to this 
act; and the moſt obnoxious part of it, which grant- 
ed à negative power to the lord- mayor and aldermen, 
was repealed in 1746. 5 - 
In the year 1127, he was chofen alderman of 
- . Dowgate-ward, upon the death of John Crowley, 
Eſq; who had enjoyed that honour only a few 
months. The following year, he prepared a bill 
For the better encouragement and regulation of ſea- 
men in the merchants ſervice, which he carried 
through the houſe with great credit to himſelf; and 
it reccaved the royal aſſent in May, 1729; and in the 
fame ſefhon he took an active part in the enquiry 
appointed to be made into the ſtate of the gaols of 
this kingdom; which took its riſe from the 1niqui- 
* tous and cruel conduct of Thomas Bambridge, Eſq; 
warden of the Fleet,” who had put ſeveral debtors in 
" irons, particularly Sir Robert Rich, baronet ; and 
had ſuffered others, from venality, to eſcape. When 
Bambridge and his agents were committed to New- 
gate, and the attorney-general was ordered to pro- 
ſecute them, alderman Barnard tock great pains, 
a$ a magiſtrate, to procure information of the ſeve- 
ral abuse committed in the Fleet-priſon, to the op- 
preflion of the unfortunate debtors; and, by a pa- 
thetic repreſentation of the grievances they labour- 
ed under at that time, he was bigbly inſtrumental 
in procuripg an immediate act of infolvency, and 
in fg] an act for the better regulating the Fleet- 
priſon, and more effectually preventing and puniſh- 
ing arbitrary and illegal practices on the part of the 
- wargen and his deputies, But our worthy alder- 
man did not confine his public ſervices merely to 
domeſtic occurrences; his extenſive capacity took 
a wider ſphere of action; and upon queſtions of 
general policy, in which the honour or intereſt of 
his country with reſpect 40 foreign tranſactions was 
concerned, 
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concerned; he ſhewed himſelf to be a-firm patriot, - 
and an able politician. Thus, in- the year 1730, 
when a bill was brought into the houſe by the mi- 
niſter, to prohibit all his majeſty's fubjeAs, and all 
perſons refiding in the kingdom, from lending mo- 
ney to foreigners, he took the lead in the oppoſi- 
tion to it. The bill was calculated to put a ſtop 
to the negotiation of a loan for the ſervice of the em- 
peror of Germany, amounting to 400, ooo l. then 
in agitation om the Exchange of London. The alder- _ 
man had no objection to a bill particularly framed, . 
by naming the emperor, and the expreſs purpoſe o 
the act, to put an end to this negotiation ; but he 
ſtrongly argued. againſt a general prohibition of this 
kind, as laying a violent and detrimental reftraint 
on commerce, and as tending to throw a very lucra- 
tive branch of trade ſolely into the hands of the 
Dutch, to the benefit of the bank of Amſterdam, . 
and to the prejudice of the merchants, and the mo- 
nied intereſt of England, In fact, if ſome amend- 
ments had not been made to this bill, it would not 
have been ſafe for any merchant to have advanced 
money to any foreign coreſpondent, upon any ex- 
traordinary emergency, in the intercourſes of trade; 
and, as he juſtly obſerved, the exchequer would 
have been converted into a court of inquiſition; for 
there was a clauſe in it, empowering the attorney- 
general, by Engliſh: bill in the court of exchequer, 
to extort diſcovery by exacting an oath from ſaſpe&- 
ed perſons, - The oppoſition ſo far ſucceeded, that 
the bill was conſiderably . amended before it paſſed ; 
and an explanation was given by the miniſtry, that, 
his majeſty did not mean to prevent his fubjects 
from lending money to the king of Portugal, or any 
other prince in alliance with him, and that the 
only reaſon fot not naming the emperor ,in the bill i 
was, that -by making 8 8 could have no 


* 
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Foundation to come to an open rupture with Eng- 
land on this account. 5 75 "Ae 
The next exertion of his patriotic attention to the 
faithful diſcharge of his duty to his conſtituents was 
in the caſe of the exciſe-ſcheme, brought into the 
houſe of commons by the miniſter, Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, then at the head of the treaſury, on the 14th 
of March, 1733, in a committee of the whole houſe, 
which had been appointed to conſider of the moſt 
proper methods for the ſecurity and improvement of 


'/ the duties and revenues already charged upon, and 


payable from, tobacco and wines. The miniſter ex- 
patiated on the frauds that had been committed for 
many years by the ſmugglers and fraudulent dealers 
in theſe articſes, to the enriching themſelves at the 
- expence of the public revenues. He faid, that the 
tobacco-planters in America were reduced almoſt to 
deſpair, by the many frauds that had been committed 
in that trade, by the heavy duties paid on impor- 
tation, and by the ill uſage of their factors and agents 
in England; he had therefore a ſcheme to propoſe 
which would remedy theſe evils, increaſe the public 
revenues to the amount cf 2 or Zoo, oco l. per an- 
num, and greatly benefit the fair trader. - And, as 
the laws of the cuſtoms had been ſound ineffectual 
for preventing the frauds complained of, he propoſed, 
* to add the laws of exciſe to the laws of the cuſtoms, 
by repeating great part of the duty paid on impor- 
ration, and, in lieu thereof, laying an inland duty or 
exciſe of four pence per pound on the conſumption, 
to be colleded by the exciſe-officers, and ſubjected 
to the exciſe-laws.” - The firſt regular ft-p in this 
buſineſs was to move in the commitee a repeal of 
the importation- duties granted by ſeveral acts in the 
reigns of Charles II. James II. and queen Anne. 
| Micajah Pefry, as ſenior alderman and one of the 
tepreſentatives of the citv, opened the debate in 
. F144 | oppoſition 
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oppoſition to this motion; he admitted that frauds 
had been committed in the tobacco trade, but not to 
the amount ſtated-by the miniſter : as to the hardſhips 
of the tobacco-planters, - they had been put upoa 
complaining by letters ſent to them from admini- 
ſtration for that purpoſe; and they now repeated it, 
He obſerved, that, if this ſcheme took effect, they 
would be in a much worſe condition, for no man 
here would be concerned in the trade, whereas now 
the merchants of this kingdom ſent ſhips to receive 
the tobacco in America, and advanced the planters 
ready money, till it could de brought to market and 
ſold. But if the new plan took place, ſo far from 
being an adyantage to the fair trader or the honeſt 
factor, it would ruin both; how then could-it benefit 
the public revenues ? | | | 
Sir John Barnard took it up in a commercial and 
a political light, and ſaid, „It ſeemed to be the 
laſt branch of liberty they had to contend for, that 
it took away their ancient birth-right, trials by 
juries, from all perſons concerned in this biel 
of trade. They had already ſubjected great numbers 


of the people of this nation to the arbitrary laws of 


exciſe, and this ſcheme would extend this ſubjec- 
tion to ſo many more, that the fatal conſequences 
were to be dreaded, | $2.06 
lt had been faid, his majeſty was a wiſe and 
a good prince; -but no argument could be drawn 
from thence, to induce them to ſurrender their 
liberties and privileges. Though his majeſty ſhould” 
never make a bad uſe of it, his ſucceſſors might. 
A ſlave that has the good fortune to meet with a 
humane maſter, is nevertheleſs a ſlave. Their liber- 
ties were too valuable, and were putchaſed at tco 
high -a. price, to be ſported with, or wantonly given 


up, to the beſt of kings: be hoped they had the 


ſame value for their libertics as their anceſtors had; 
42 ; if 
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if ſo, they would certainly uſe all peaceable means- 
to preſerve them; and, if ſuch ſhould. prove ine ffec- 
_ tual, ke hoped there was no Engliſhman but would 
uſe thoſe methods their anceſtors. had done, and 
tranſmit. them to their poſterity: in the ſame gluri- 
ous condition they found them, and nat ſacrifce 
the conſtitution to the poor pretence of ſuppreſſing 
a ſew frauds: in the collecting the public revenues, 
the whole amount of which appeared to be no more, 
according to the confeſſion of the commiſſioners 
themſclves, than 40, ooo |. per ann. which might 
be prevented without.enterii:g upon ſuch dangerous 
meaſures.” 
Though all the city-members put: a negative 
upon the motion, yet It was carried through the 
committee together with ſeveral. other reſolutions, 
which were warmly. debated for two days; and 
upon the report being made to the houſe, all the 
reſolutions of the committee were agterd to; and 
upon the queſiion, for leave to bring in a bill ac- 
cCordingly, the houſe divided, for the bill 249, 
againſt it 189. During, the debate, the. people 
being alar med, flocked to Weſtminſter in great 
multitudes, and filled all. the avenues to the houſe 
of commons. e | 
In all promiſcuous aſfemblies- of this fort, many 
of the populace, excited only by curiofity, will be 
fyund intermixed with citizens- of reputation and 
property concerned in the buſineſs. This hap- 
poned to be the caſe upon the preſent. occafion 
and ſeveral members, the Kkaown friends to he 
. -excile- ſcheme, . rien been groſſly in ſulted in going 
to, and returning, from, the. hou'e, Sir Robert 
Walpole complained of it to the houſe. He ſaid, 
Theſe people would not have crowded to their door, 
if they had not been inſtigated by others of higher 
rank; chat circular . letters had been ſent by the 
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beadles of the wards in the city, ſummoning the 
eitizens, almoſt at their peril, to come down that 


day (the 14th of March) to the houſe of commons; 


he had one of thoſe letters in his pocket, ſigned by 


a deputy of a ward (looking at the ſame time at 
Sir John Barnard); and he concluded his ſpeech. 


with the following ung uarded expreſſions, which had 


well nigh coſt him his life: 

« Gentlemen might call the multitude, now at 
their door, a modeſt multitude, But whatever tem- 
per they were in when they came there, it might be 
very much altered now: after having waited ſo long 


(till near 2 in the morning of the x5th), it might 
be very eaſy for ſome deſigniog, ſeditious perſon to 
raiſe a tumult amongſt them: he could not think it 
prudent or regular to uſe any methods for bringing 


fuch multitudes to that place on any pretence, Gen- 
tlemen might give them what name they thought fit: 
it might be ſaid they came thither as humble ſuppli- 


cants, but he knew whom. the law called STurDy-- 


BecGaARs, And thoſe who brought them there could 


not be certain they would not behave in the ſame 


manner.” 


Alderman Barnard then rifing to ſpeak, the friends 


of the minifter called loudly for the queſtion; but 


Sir John Cotton over-ruled it at length, by crying 


out, % order, and appealing to the chairman of 


the committee, in a manner which ſhews the eſteem 
in which our patriot was held at this early ſtage of 


bis public life. Sir, I hepe you will call gen- 


tlemen to order. There is now a gentleman got 
up to ſpeak, who ſpeaks as well as any gentleman 


in the houſe, and who deſerves attention as much 


as any gentleman that ever ſpoke in this houſe, ' * 


Beſides, Sir, he is one of the repreſentatives of the 
greateſt and richeſt city in Europe; a city which 
is greatly intereſted in this debate; and — 


— 
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be muſt be heard.” The committee being called to 
order, Sir John Barnard made the following ſtinging 
reply to Sir Robert Walpole's inſinuations thrown 
out againſt him: - 
* Sir, I know of no unfair or irregular methods 
made uſe of to bring people from the city to your 
doors; but any gentlemen or merchants might law- 
fully defire their friends, by letters or otherwiſe, to 
come down to the court of requeſts, and ſolicit their 
friends and acquaintance againſt any ſcheme or pro- 
jet they thought prejudicial to them, This is the 
undoubted right of the ſubject, and what has been 
practiſed upon all occaſions. Ihe honourable mem- 
ber talked of STURDY BEGGARS (highwaymen or 
robbers) ; but | afſure him, thoſe I ſaw at the door 
__ deſerve the name of STURDY BEGGARS, as little 
as that honourable gentleman himſelf, or any gentle- 
man whatever. The city of London was well appriſed 
of what we were to be upon this day; where they 
had their information 1 do not know ; but I am ſure 
they have a right notion of the ſcheme, and are fo 
generally, and ſo zealouſly bent againſt it, that, 
whatever methods might have been uſed to call them 
thither, I am ſure it would have been impoſſible to 
have found any legal methods to have prevented their 
coming. 1 ler | þ 
The raſh expreſſion of Sir Robert was not readily 
forgotten, nor ever forgiven; and when the bill was 
brought in to be read a firſt time, on the 4th of 
April, the crowd without doors was much greater 
than before: the mob were very near ſeizing him, 
and might have done it, if Mr. Cunningham, a 
Scotch member, had. not drawn his ſword and kept 
them. off, till Sir Robert had got into the avenue to 
the houle ! Some of the other members in office were 
likewiſe ill-treated ; and, perhaps, this behaviour > 
contributed not a little to form the inconfiderable 
2 - 8 majority 
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majority by whom the firſt reading of the bill was | 


carried; the numbers upon the diviſion were 236 
for it, to 200 againſt it. fr * 

No miniſter would chooſe to riſque his credit up- 
on 36 votes; aud by this time, petitions 8 


city of London, in their corporate capacity, and from 


ſeveral other cities, were brought to the bar of the 


houſe. Sir Robert, therefore, very prudently moved 


on the day appointed for the ſecond reading, which 
was the fith, that it be put off till the. 12th of 
June; but the oppaſition, now perceiving that they 

had carried their, point, contended for having it ab- 
ſolutely rejected: however, finding that the miniſter 
intended ſikewiſe to adjourn the committee for the 
further improvement and regulating of the revenues, 


into which this ſcheme had been firſt introduced, to 


a diſtant day, they acquieſced in his motion; and 
thus 5 Hs dangerous project. The rejoicings 
made in tl ion ar 

in diyers parts of the kingdom, were equal to any 


that had, been known for the molt Hgnal victories 


over a foreign enemy. 1 2 
But notwithſtanding the great, juſt, and ſucceſsful, 
oppoſition, that was made to this pernicious bill, an- 


other bill of the ſame kind, equally unjuſtifiable, and 
founded on principles equally unconſtitutional, was 


brought in, and paſſed into a £6 in the year 1789, 
under the adminiftration of Mr. 
earl of Chatham. Some oppoſition . was made to it, 


but not ſuch an oppoſition as the bill deſerved. No 


real, or pretended augmentation of the public revenue 
can be a compenſation, for acts ſo hoſtile to the fun- 
damental principles of the conſtitution. 


* 5 


An 1734, Sir John Barnard brought. into the houſe, 
and carried, the Os bill to prevent ſtock-jobbing ly 
the 


which put a Rop to 


| moſt iniquitous branches 
that ſpecies of gaming. 


8 


cities of London and Weſtminſter, and 


itt, ſun to the great 


>, 
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| _ himſelf in any reſpect a party 
to the prince at Leiceſter- boule, which was deemed 


of the members concurring in opinion with Sir John, 


rern or. 


In 17335, he alſo moved, in the houſe of commons, 
for leave to bring in a bill to limit the number of 
playhouſes, and to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of 
players, which was now got to an amazing height, 
ſtrolling companies performing, without any licence, 
in all quarters of the town. For want of proper ſup- 
port, it failed at this time; but the miniſter himſelf 
ſaw the expediency of the meafure two years after- 
wards, and brought in a hill upon a ſimilar plan, but 
with ſome very improper clauſes, which paſſed into 
a law. | P 
Opon the quarrel 8 ns between the 
late king and his royal bighneſs Frederick prince, of 
Wales, Sir John Barnard, though he did not make 

15 paying his court 

a high offence at St James's, yet thought proper to 
Join_thoſe members of the houſe of commons, who 
were for ſettling an annual income on the prince, of 
oy road per annum, independent of the yo. 
ccordingly, be ſeconded Mr. Pulteney's motion for 
that 1 *the dong of 372), 58 ahis 5 
otic principle; that the heir apparem, or any other 


prince of the royal] blood, ought not to be ſo totally 


pendant on the king for his ſubſiſtenee, that the 
dach of its being with-held: or kept in artear ſhould 


deter him from ſpeaking bis ſentiments freely on the 


conduct of the king's miniſters. The motion miſcar- 
ned by the/influetice of the minifter, as did another 
of # mote" public nature, made by Sir John Barnard 
in the ſame ſeſſion of parliament: “ The houſe having, 
reſolved itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe, 
to conſider of the hatiqnal debt; a ſtate: of which had 
been delivered in on the 18th of March, when it 
amounted to 47,955;9581. 3%. 340. a debate aroſe 
upon the intereſt payable for this debt, and ſeyeral 


tllat 
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that the intereſt was too high, he moved, that bis 
majeſty ſhould: be enabled to raiſe money, either by 
ale of annuities, or by borrowing, at an intereſt 
not exceeding 3 per cent. a. ſum ſufficient to re- 
deem the old ſouth- ſea annuities, which bote 4 per 
cent. intereſt ; and that fuch of the annuitants as 
ſhould be inctined to ſubſcribe their reſpective an- 
nuities ſnould be preferred to all others.“ 
Evidently calculated as it was for public utility, 
e experience has demonſtrated, it met with 
tion from the treaſury- bench; but Sir 
— Barnard's arguments were ſo unanſwerable, 
that it was referred to a committee to draw; up a bill 
on the principles of the motion; accordingly. the 
committee ſat, reported their approbation of the mo- 
tion, and were ordered to bring in the bill, which 
was read a firſt and ſecond time; but, upon the mo- 
tion for committing it, it was rejected e iat 
terial majority. 
In the year 1738, Sir John Barnard was 1 
| mayor of London; and though be met w ith a ſevere 
domeſtic affliction in the death of his lady during his 
mayoralty, he attended to the duties of this high 
ſtation, with unwearied aſſiduiĩty, and ſupported the 
dignity of chief magiſtrate with firmaeſs, activity, 
and impartiality; for which he received thy Gadd 
of the corporation. 
The year 1740 produced foran diſtreG,fol events, 
which gave him an opportunity of demonſtrating his 
zeal for the honour” and intereft of his county in her 
commercial concerns. After war had been declared 
againſt Spain in 1739, the ſeas. were covered with 
privateers, ſailing under Spaniſn colours, . moſt of 
which were French ſhips, equipped with French ſub- 
jets, and in a perfidious manner lent to Spain, to 
enable the Spaniards to make more frequent eaptures 
Wy they could. otherwiſe: have done. The 
trading 
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trading part of the nation exclaimed loudly at the 

ſueceſs of theſe privateers, which was imputed to the 
negligence of the admiralty, 1a not providing proper 
convoys for our merchant-ſhips, ſo that many of them 
were taken in the chops of the channel. As ſoon as 
the partiament met, which was on the 15th of No- 
vember, Sir John Barnard, in a debate upon an ad- 
dreſs in anſwer to the king's ſpeech, complained of 
the little care that had been taken, fince the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, to protect the traders of 
Great Britain, who, he affirmed, had been much 
pare ſufferers by captures of their ſhips than the 

paniſh ſubjeAts., This well-timed remonſtrance in 
parliament had its deſired effect; the admiralty-board 
took the matter into conſideration, and.a larger num- 
ber of ſhips of war were ſtationed in the Weſt- Indies, 
and ſent out on cruifing voyages to thoſe parts which 
were moſt infeſted by Spaniſh privateers. ” 

In the fame ſeſſion of paliament, Sir John Bar- 
nard ſupported Mr. William Pulteney, Sir William 
Wyndham, and Mr. Lyttelton, in carrying the pen- 
fon- bill through the lower bouſe 3 it was a bill to 

exclude all penfioners of the crown from ſcats in the 
- Houſe of commons. When it came into the houſe 
of lords, it occafioned a long and paſſionate debate, 

and upon a divifion it was thrown out. * 
We have an undoubted right, from the genera) 
character of Sir John Barnard, to conſider the next 
public meaſure to which he gave the ſanction of his 
vote, and added the weight of his intereſt, as founded 
in the ſame zeal for his country, which animated 
him upon all occafions; and we ' muſt therefore 
reckon in the number of his public ſervices h:s 
joining with his friends in ſupporting the motion of 
Mr. Sandys, in the ſeſſion of 1741, for an addreſs 
to his majeſty, that he would be gracioutly pleaſed 
to remoye the right honourable Sir Robcit A 
416524352 | | night 
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knight of the moſt noble order of the garter, firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, comptroller and under 
treaſurer of the exchequer, and one of his - majeſty's 
moſt honourable privy-council, from his majeſty's 
preſence and councils for ever.” 1 

This motion was ſeconded by lord Limerick ; and 
the principal perſons, who ſuſtained by the moſt 


eloquent ſpeeches, and pointed out with the greateſt 
energy and accuracy, the many errors and mal-prace  - 
tices of adminiſtration, were Sir John Barnard, Mr, 


William Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham, Mr. Pul- 


teney, Sir John Hynde Cotton, and Mr. Gibſon, . 


The defence made by Sir Robert Walpole is a 
maſter-piece of cool reaſoning ; and the debare upon 
the motion is one of the beſt on record, It laſted till 
three in the morning, when above ſixty of the coun- 
try gentlemen withdrew, who were thereupon called 
ſneakers ; and the queſtion. being put, it Was loſt by 


a very great majority, 290, to 106. But though it 


miſcarried, the ſpeeches made by the gentlemen who 
ſupported the motion had ſuch an effect out of doors, 
that the character of Sir Robert Walpole was ruined 
in the opinion of the publick, and his authority from 

this day viſibly declined : and in the following ſpring 


be accepted a peerage, and reſigned all his employs - 


Wents. 


We have only to add, as a further proof of Sir | 


John Barnard's public ſpirit, integrity, and conſti- 
tutional independeney, as one of the repreſentatives 
of the capital city of England, by the example of 
which the reſt are generally influenced, that he was 
a ſteady friend to triennial parliaments ;- and as often 
as the queſtion for ſhortening the duration of par- 
liaments came into debate, which happened frequent - 
ly while he fat in the houſe, he ſupported it with 
reſolut ĩon and ftrong force of argument; and though 
the repeal of the ſeptennial-bill could not be accom- 


pliſhed, 
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pliſhed, he had the happineſs to live in a time, when 
miniſters and their adherents gave decent attention, 
in the houſe, to every propoſition advanced or ſup- 
ported by the repreſentatives of fo reſpectable a body 
| as the citizens of London; and they had the ſatiſ- 
faction of hearing manly replies, and ſometimes con- 
vincing arguments, againſt their motions. Nay, Sir 
John Godſchall and Sir John Barnard were within 
20 votes of carrying the repeal of ſeptennial parlia- 
ments in 1742. RA 7 
Not ſuch has been the fate of Mr. Sawbridge, 

formerly lord mayor of London, and one of the city 
members, who treading in the ſteps of his great pre- 
deceſſor, Sir John Barnard, in his parliamentary 
conduct, has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an unwearied 
attention to his duty, and by promoting the true 
intereſt of his country and of his conſtituents upon 
all occaſions. Being clearly of opinion, that ſhort 
and frequent parliaments form a part of the ſuperior 
excellence of our conſtitution, and the moſt effectual 
barriers-againſt corruption, bribery, and the undue 
miniſterial influence of the crown; he annually 
makes a motion, for ſhortening the duration of par- 
liaments; and he takes care to give previous notice 
of his intention; yet important as this ſubject is in 
itſelf, and ſtill more ſo from the reſpect due to the 
character and ſituation of the mover, it is generally 
received with a ſneer, and no reply whatever is made 
to it; but che impenetrable miniſterial phalanx (like 
Turkiſh mutes, who, deſtined to ſtrangle ſome de- 
voted vidtim, wait in profound filence for the 1mpe- 
rial mandate of deſtruction) range themſelves on each 
{ide of the reigning political deity, and eagerly look 
for the queſtion, which being put, they ſacrifice 
it in a confuſed yociferation of their favourite mono- 
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We ſhall how take leave of Sir John Barnard... as 
a meinber of parliament, and attend to his conduct 
as a magiſtrate, He was many 'years alderman of 
Dowgate-ward, but upon the death of Sir John 
Thompſon, in 1749, he removed, purſuant to an act 
of common-council, and took upon him the cuſtod) 
of Bridge-ward Without, always held by the ſenior 


alderman, who upon this removal takes the title 


of Father of the City. He was many years preſident 
of Chriſt's hoſpital, and a vigilant, active governor 
of Bethlehem and Bridewell hoſpitals. At length, 
being oppreſſed by the infirmities of age, and worn 
out with the fatigues of public buſineſs, in the year 
1758, he deſired leave to reſign his gown ; and the 
ſenſe of his great merit, as it is expreſſed by the 
vote of thanks of his fellow-citizens, is the beſt en- 
comium on this illuſtrious patriot that can be given 
to the reader; we have therefore thought proper to 
tranſcribe it from the records. 
In the court of mayor and aldermen, upon a 


motion of Sir Robert Ladbroke, the thanks of the 


court of aldermen were given to Sir John Barnard, - 


and expreſſed in the following terms: It is una- 
nimouſly agreed and ordered, chat the thanks of this 
court be given to Sir John Barnard, knight, late one 
of the aldermen, and father of this city, for his con- 
fant attendance and ſalutary counſels in this court; 
his wiſe, vigilant, and impartial adminiſtration of 
Juſtice ;z his unwearied zeal for the honour, ſafety, 
and proſperity of his fellow-citizens ; his inviolable 


attachment to the laws and liberties of his country; 


and for the noble example he has ſet of a long and 


uninterrupted courſe of virtue in private as well as 


in public life,” 


At a court of common- council, it was likewiſe 


| unanimouſly reſolved, upon the motion of John Pater- 
ſon, "Eſq; “ That Sir John Barnard, knight, 
| 2 
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jufily and emphatically ſtyled the Father of the City, 
having lately (to the great and laſſing regret of this 
court) thought proper to reſign the office of alderman, 
the thanks of this court be given him, for having ſo 
Jong and faithfully devoted himſelf to the ſervice of 
his fellow-citzzens; for the honour and influence 
which this city has, upon many occafions, derived 
from the dignity of his character, and the wiſdom, 
ſteadineſs, and integrity, of his conduct; for bis firm 
. adherence to the conſtitution both in church and 
ſtate; bis noble ſtruggles for liberty; and his diſ- 
intereſted and invariable purſuit of the true glory 
and proſperity of his king and country; uninfſuenced 
by power; unawed by clamour; and unbizfled by 
the prejudice of party.” . Pr. 
No addition can be given to this perfect character; 
we have therefore only to obſerve, that, in order to 
perpetuate the memory of his ſignal ſervices to the 
City, a ftatue was voted by the ſame courts, and 
erected in his life-time on the royal-exchange, repre- 
ſenting him in full length, in his magiſterial robes, 
Thus crowned with honour, and full of years, he 
retired to his country-ſeat at Clapham, where he 
died in the month of Auguſt 1967. 
„„ Authorities. Biog. Britannica. Mortimer's 
Hift, of England, Vol. III. Parliamentary Debates. 
| Noorthouck's Hiſtory of London. 
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MEMOIRS OF 
THOMAS PELHAM HOLLES, - 
" DuKE "3 NEWCASTLE, &c. 
Aua of bis Rroher, 


The Right Hon. HENRY PELHAM. 


[ A. P. 1693, to 1968. ] 


PHE Jong and actiye part which the late duke 


of Newcaſtle had in the adminiſtration of the 
public affairs of Great Britain, renders the few anec- 


dotes of his life, which we have been able to collect, 


of too much importance to be omitted. — 
His grace was the ſon of Thomas Pelham, a peer 
of the realm, by the title of Baron Pelham of 


Loughton,” He was born in the year 1693; and, in 
1511, he ſucceeded to the title and large eftate of 


his uncle, John. Holles, duke of Newcaſtle upon 


Tyne, who had made bim his adopted heir; and 


her majeſty queen Anne, ſoon after, empowered. 
him to take the ſurname and bear the arms of the 


family of Holles, purſuant to the laſt will of his 
uncle. From this time, therefore, his ſtyle and 


| 


title ran as we have given at it the head of theſe 


memoirs.” But ftill he only fat as a baron in the 
houſe of peers, the title of Duke of Newcaſtle upon 
Vor. 2 "Lo H " {* 2 


Tyne 5 
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Tyne being only honorary. However, he was 
diſtinguiſhed as a young nobleman of an aſpiring 
genius towards the cloſe of the reign of queen 
Anne, and his large eſtate giving him an extenſive 
intereſt and influence, he was confidered by the 
whig-party, at this carly ſtage of life, as a powerful 
friend. The tory miniſtry, during the laſt four 
years of the queen's reign, having purſued: mea- 
ſures which tended to the ſubverſion of the Proteſ- 
tant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover, the duke 
openly avowed his principles, and his attachment 
to George I. with whom he had the honour to cor- 
reſpond after the death of the electreſs Sophia, in 
1714, when it became neceſſary for the court of 
Hanover to be apprized of all the motions: of the 
Engliſh miniſtry, and to be well aſſured who were 
VW III oo | 
Upon the demiſe of the queen, the ſame year, 
the duke of Newcaſtle exerted himſelf in promoting 
-@ loyal zeal for the new revolution. throughout 
Nottinghamſhire; where his influence was univer- 
fal, and having ſectired this county in the intereſt 
of George I. he few to London, and: entered into 
an affociation with the prineipal noblemen and 
entlemen of the whig party, who were conſidered 
by the new ſovereign as his. beſt friends. Accord- 
ingly; his majeſty; on lis arrival in England, took 
tze reins of government out of the hands of the 
tories, and made a total change in the adminiſtra- 


LSE tion. The duke of Neweaſtle, howevef, was too 
pFoung to expect any conſiderable fhare in the go- 


vernment, and tlie king had fo: many great men 
amongſt the whigs to provide for, whoſe political 
abilities. had ſtood the teſt of many years experience, 
that it was thought expedient at this time to re- 
ward his zeal in ſupport of the houfe of Hanover, 


by new dignities and poſts of emolument, _ 
_ d. . 5 4 | | hy 


ſineſs. 


viſcount Pelham of Haughton in the county of 
Nottingham, with remainder to his brother Henry. 


DUKE or NEWCM4STLE,&. 4p 
can by any office in the departments of public bu- 


In the month of October, 1 714, he was created | 


Pelham and his heirs male, and earl of Clare in the 
county of Suffolk; and appointed lord lieutenarit-- 


and cuſtos rotulorum of the county of Nottingham. | 


In November he was made cuffos rotulorum of 
Middlefex, and lord lieutenant of the faid county, 


and of the city of Weſtminſter, in December follows: | 
ing. He was alſo conſtituted ſteward, warden, and 
keeper of the foreſt of Sherwood, and park of Fole- 


wood. | ö 

By this time, the diſaffected party, known by 
the name of Jacobites, who withed for the reſtora- 
tion of the family of the Stuarts, and ſeemed deter- 
mined to run all hazards to accompliſh it, found it 


their intereſt to unite with the diſcontented tories; 
who' were ripe for any miſchief, to revenge the af-- 


front and inconvenience of having been diſmiſſed 
from all employments of truſt arid omolument un- 


der the new government. This union formed x 
powerful o ion to all the meaſures of the whige' 


adminiſtration. Ihe preſs teemed with ſeditivus' 
pamphlets, the populace aſſembled in a rumultgous! 


manner in many parts of the capital, and-proceeded* 
to acts of open violence; breaking the windows 


of the houſes of all perfons who diſtinguiſhed 


themſelves by eſpouſing the cauſe of government, 


and pulling! down the meeting-houſes of the Prö- 


toſtant diſſenters, who had been the early and zca- 


lous ſupporters of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion! Mat- 
ters were carried fo far at length, that elle elergy 


in the intereſt of the tories, and thience dennis: 


nated high · church · men, encouraged the people to 
commit theſe RY inflammatory n 
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Even the very guards were ſpirited up to mutiny, 


on account of their cloathing being of an inferior 


quality to what was uſual, which aroſe from the 
avarice of the agent. All this time the Jacohites 
kept up a correſpondence with the pretender, and 

ve him encouragement to attempt an invaſion; 
aſſuring him that he might rely on the aſſiſtance of 
the tories, Who were determined at all events to 
ſubvert the preſent government. The intelligence 


of the pretender's deſigns being conveyed to govern- 


ment in the manner related in the life of the earl 
of Stair, proper meaſures were taken to fruſtrate his 
ſcheme; but the diſaffected in all parts of the king- 
dom, buoyed up by falſe hopes, roſe in ſeveral parts 
of the kingdom in formidable mobs, and committed 
great depredations, particularly on the property of 
diſſenters. As to the London mob it increaſed daily, 


and went by the name of the Ormond mob. In this 


fituation of affairs, government was. obliged to act 


with great delicacy ; for employing the military to 


ſuppreſs theſe; rioters would have weakened the 
intereſt of the houſe of Hanover, and have rendered 
adminiſtration unpopular ; the miniſtry, therefore, 


took a meaſure which could not be juſtified but un- 


der ſuch particular circumſtances Whig mobs were 
ſecretly encouraged; and the duke of Newcaſtle 


- ſoon. diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the chief of a mob, 
called after him, which had more effect in driving 


the duke of Ormond out of the kingdom, and in 
checking the inſolence of the tories, than the riot- 


act, or any other interpoſition of the civil power. 


- 


A 


The king now judged it proper to give this active 


ſupporter of his cauſe freſh marks of his royal fa- 


_ your, by creating him marquis and duke of New- 


C--08 


.. «caſtle, under Line, in November, 1715. 


In April, 1717, his grace was appointed lord- 
ehamberlain of the houſhold, on the promotion ba 
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the duke of Bolton to be lord-licutenant of Ireland : 
and the following year he was elected one of the 
knights companions of the moſt noble order of the 


garter. Being now about the king's perſon, he 


had an opportunity of diſplaying his talents for 


ſtate- affairs; and it was not long before his majeſty 


put him to the teſt, by conſulting him as a cabinet · 


counſellor, on the famous quadruple alliance be- 
tween the emperor, the king of Great Britain, the 


king of France, and the States General. As his 
grace was conſulted upon the terms of this negoti · 
ation, he was appointed one of the commiſſioners 
to ſign the treaty, which was executed at White- 
hall on the 22d of July, 1718. 


I 17519, his majeſty went to Hanover, and the | 
duke of Newcaftle was appointed one of the lords» 


_ for the adminiſtration of the government, 


uring the king's abſence, He enjoyed the fame 


honour, upon fimilar occaſions, at different times, 
in the abſence of George I. and of his late majeſty. 


The duke held the poſt of lord-chamberlain till 


the month of April, 1724 when he reſigned it, 


upon being appointed one of the principal ſecreta- "s 


ries of ſtate, upon a change in the miniſtry. 

His grace ſucceeded the lord. Carteret, who was 
made lord-lieutenant of Ireland. At the ſame time, 
the duke's brother, Mr. Henry Pelham, was ap- 
pointed ſecretary at war; and from this period we 
may conſider ch 


attainment of that plenitude of power, which they 
enjoyed ſome years after. 5 | 


In 1726, his grace was choſen recorder of Not- 


tingham, an honour at that time done to the duke; 
though, when he became firſt lord of the treaſury, 
| his continuing to hold this office was a return of 
the compliment to the county. | 


Fx c The ? | 


ay 


e two brothers as ſtateſmen; whoſe © 
united intereſt and abilities paved the way for their 
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The acceſhon of his late majeſty in 1924, made 
no alteration in the cabinet, all the great officers 
of Nate were continued; and the ſyſtem of politicks 

__ eſtabliſhed by George I. was ſtrictly adhered to for 
ſome time. Sir Robert Walpole was indeed at the 
- head of the treaſury, but the ſupreme direction of 
the public affairs, of ſo potent an empiie as that 
of Great Britain, was not yet uſurped by any ſingle 
preſuming man. Lord viſcount Townſhend was 
conſidered as the chief manager of foreign concerns; 
his great knowledge in treaties and negotiations, 
acquired on embaſſies to different courts, qualify- 
ing him for chis department in preference to the 
duke of Newcaſtle, who, being the junior ſecretary 
of ſtate, we find very little notice taken of him in 
the annals of the firſt ten years of the reign of 
George II. except mat he and his brother con- 
ſtantiy aud fiemly ſupported Sir Robert Walpole, 


\ | "after he aſſumed the envied poſt of prime, or zather 


ſole, miniſter of Great. Britain; but when that 


Kateſrhan's power began to decline, it was viſible 


to the countiers, that the two brothers were taking 
meaſures to undermine; and to ſucceed bim. And 
in 1737, à ſtrong proof of the increaſing influence 
of the duke's friends was given by his being elected 
_ Uhigh-fteward of the univerſity of Cambridge. 

In the ſeſſion of parliament in the year 17 59s 
the duke of Newcaſtle was entruſted with a buſi- 


* _ neſs of great importance, becauſe it was likely to 


mert with a powerful oppoſition. This was, to lay 
before the houſe of peers a ſubſidy-treaty with the 
king of Denmark, by which his majeſty had agreed 
to pay the Daniſh monarch 70,0001. per annum, 

don condition that he ſhould furniſh Great Britain 
with a ſuccour of 6000 men, at any time when they 
ſhould be required. His grace likewiſe undertook 
to deliver a meſſage from the king, _—_— he 
93 | | 3 ouſe 


* 
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| houſe would enable him to fulfil this engagement. 
This treaty, and the demand conſequent to it, was 


violently attacked by the antiminiſterial peers, and 


particularly by lord Carteret, then” out of 0 
who was an able ſtateſman, and an eloquent ſpeaker; 
but the duke of Newcaſtle exerted himſelf upon this 
oOccaſion, and fo forcibly pointed out the expediency 
of the meaſare, the nation being upon the eve of a 
war with Spain, that the treaty was approved, after 
a long and animated debate, by a confiderable ma- 
ority. 3 * 7 
1 In the houſe of commons the treaty met with 
very rough treatment from Sir William Wyndham 
and Mr, Pulteney, the leading members in the o 
poſition, againſt Sir Robert Walpole's adminiſtra- 
tion; but Mr. Henry Pelham ſupported it by plau- 
ſible arguments, well knowing tliat if a war ſhould 
enſue, and the reins of government ſhould come 
into the hands of himſelf and his brother, they 
could not poſſibly carry it on without ſubſidia 
treaties for foreign troops; and the vote for the 
ſupply being carried as much through the ihfluence 


of Mr. Pelham as that of the minifter, the brothers 


were looked upon with a very favourable eye at 
court: and it was foretold, that, if any change 
took place in the miniſtry, they would certainly be 
placed at the head of affairs. However, upon the 


reſignation of Sir Robert Walpole, in 1742, a mixed 
adminiſtration was formed; the earl of Wu | 
A 


ton was made firſt lord of the treaſury; and lo 
Carteret was appointed one of the principal ſecreta- 


ries of ſtate, and had the greateſt ſhare of power in \ 


his department; ſo that this was called the Carteret 


adminiſtration. A_ miniſtry compoſed of ſome of | 


the moſt violent members in. the late oppoſition in 
both houſes, of a few friends of the diſcarded pre, 
mier, and of others who were forming a new op- 
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poſition, in order to bring the Pelhams into bower 
in ſhort, of a medley of whigs and tories, could not 
be expected to act in concert, and therefore its diſ- 
Tolution was foretold, almoſt a5 ſoon as it was eſta- 
bliſhed. _ _ | 
_ The earl of Wilmington ſucceeded Sir Robert 
as firit lord of the treaſury ; and Mr. Sandys, bis 
great opponent in the houſe of commons, filled his 
other office, being alſo appointed one of the trea- 
ſury-board, and chancellor of the exchequer. The 
firſt meaſure of the new miniſtry was to gratify the 
popular wiſh, by ſetting” on foot an enquiry into 
the conduct of pairs for twenty years paſt; a mo- 
tion to appoint a committee for this purpoſe was 
brought into the houſe of commons on the gth of 
March by lord viſcount Limerick, and was ſup- 
ported by Sir John St. Aubyn, Mr. William Pitt, 
and Jord Percival. It was oppoſed by Sir Charles 
Wager, Mr. Henry Pelham, and Mr. Henry Fox; 
and, after a long debate, it was rejected by a ma- 
Jority of two, However, on the 23d, a motion, 
varying only in ns form, but having the fame 
object in view, was carried by a majority of ſeven 
voices; and it was reſolved, that a committee of 
fecrecy ſhould be choſen by ballot, to enquire into 
the conduct of Robert earl of Orford, during the 
laſt ten years of his being firſt commiſſioner of the 
treaſury, and chancellor and under-rreaſurer of the 
exchequer. | | 
But the oppoſition given to theſe motions by Mr, 
Pelham in the lower houſe, and to fimilar proceed- 
ings in the upper houſe: by the duke of Newcaſtle, 
.  Plainly demonſtrated that there was no concord in 
the new cabinet; and in the ſeſſion of parliament 
of the following year, an oppoſition was formed 
in both houſes, as formidable as that which had 
made the earl of Orford reſign; the continuing 
TOS . 16,000 
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16, oco Hanoverians in the pay of Great Britain, 


to fight the battles of the queen of Hungary on the 
continent, was ſtated to be a groſs impoſition on 
the Britiſh nation; and the diſtinguiſhed talents 


for which ſome of the gentlemen in the preſent mi- 
niſtry had been almoſt idolized while they were out 
of office, could not be diſcerned ſince they had the 
direction of public affairs; in fact, they had but 
few friends, and no great intereſt either in parlia- 


ment or out of doors, and they were deſpiſed for 


Having changed their principles and party. The 
miniſter, lord Carteret, poſſeſſed great abilities as 


# ſtateſman ; he exerted them with great ſpirit in 
defence of the meafures adopted by government; 


and he found means to obtain the approbation of 
the houſe of lords to the juſtly unpopular ſtep of 
retaining the 16,000 Hanoverian' troops in the ſer- 
vice of Great Britain for the year 1743; the carry- 
ing of this point, of the repeal of the gin act, and 


obtaining a negative on two motions calculated to 


bring an odium on the miniſtry for the Auſtrian: 
alliance, inſured them their poſts ducing the ſum- 
mer receſs of parliament, when lord Carteret ac- 
companied the king to the army in Flanders ; and 
the victory at Dettingen, gained by his majeſty in 
perſon, with his. miniſter by his fide, - ſeemed to 
promiſe a triumphant return to parliament the en- 
ſuing ſeſſion. But the oppoſition had been too buſy, 


in lord Carteret's abſence : the anti- miniſterial Wri- 


ters had made an impreſſion on the minds of the 
people, and had excited in them a fixed averſion to 
the chief perſons who managed the helm of govern- 
ment. Jo effect this, many rumours were propa- 
gated; the burthen of the taxes was ſtated; the 
true intereſt of the nation: was ſaid to be ſacriſiced 


to the aggrandiſement of. a foreign. electorate; no 
pains were ſpared to inereaſe the nn 2 
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of the Hanoyerians ; the refignation of the great 
earl of Stair, who. was diſguſted at the partiality 
 ſhewn by the king to foreign generals, increaſed the 
diſcontent; and lord Carteret muſt have reſigned 
at this period, ſo great were the diſſentions in par- 
lament and in the cabinet, if the unexpected news 
of an intended invaſion by the pretender's eldeſt 
ſon had not called upon all parties to unite in the 
common defence of their ſovereign, and of the na- 
In the mean time, the Newcaſtle intereſt had been 
greatly ſtrengthened by the advancement of Henry 
ham to the head of the treaſury, upon the death 
of the earl of Wilmington, in ja » 1743, . 
which he likewiſe held the office of chancellor o 
- the exchequer ; and, from this time, the whig party 
in adminiſtration preponderated, and the tory inte- 
reſt, attached to lord Carteret, declined ; ſo that to- 
Wards the end of 1944, when the nation was ſettled, 
and all alartns about the pretender were over, the 
projected invaſion. having miſcarried, lord Carteret 
threw up his poſt, and the ſeals of his office were 
iven ta lord Harrington, who, being brought in by 
he Pelhams, ated under them; and now the admi- 
niſtration of the brothers commenced, Mr. Henry 
Pelham being confidered as prime miniſter, and the 
duke of Newcaſtle as the ſecond perſon in power 
- and office in the ſtate. n 
The following year afforded the new adminiſtra- 
tion an opportunity of acquiring great popularity, 
by the well-concerted active meaſures taken to 
-  fuppreſs the rebellion in Scotland; a perfect bar- 
mony prevailed zn both houſes ; there was no divi- 
Fon e Einidterial buſineſs during the whole 
fſeion of parliament; and the victory gained at Cul - 
loden by the duke of Cumberland in April, 1746, 
Krengrhencd the public opinion of the new admi- 
OD On . niſtration, 
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niſtration, by whoſe recommendation. the duke had 
been appointed generaliſſimo of all the king's 


forces and commander in chief againſt the rebels. 


The ſame entire approbation of the conduct of the 


Pelhams appeared in the ſucceeding ſeſſion of patlia- 


ment; the moſt affectionate addreſſes were preſented 
to the throne, and the moſt liberal ſupplies granted 
for the ſupport of the queen, of Hungary againſt 


France and the King of Pruſſia. In a word, the 


nation ſeemed to congratulate itſelf on its eſcape 


from the great danger of a revolution unfavourable: 


to civil and religious liberty, which might have 


been effected if the reins of government had been 


- 


in the hands of the tories. 


. 


Such was the happy fituation of affairs at home 3 


but the bad ſucceſs of our military operations id 


Flanders in the campaign of 1747, particular! 


defeat of the duke of Cumberland at, the battle. of 8 


Val, where the confederate army would have been 
cut to pieces, if it had not been for the fignal valour 


of the late lord Ligonier, caſt a gloom ypon the 


aſpect of foreign affairs, and gave a handle for o 
poſition at the next meeting of parliament, whi 
was a new one; and it mult not be denied, that the 
brothers were charged with exerting undue influence 


at this general election, to procure the returh off 


members in their intereſt ; the oppoſition therefore 
was but very feeble; and the ſubfidy treaties with 
the queen of Hungary, the empreſs of Ruſſia, the 
king of Sardinia, the electors of Mentz and Bavaria, 
the prince of Heſſe, and the duke of-Wolfenbuttle, 
were quietly yoted, though, the king in his, ſpeech 
from the throne had. mentioned, that a: congrefs 


would ſpeedily be opened at Aix laChapeller for the 


purpoſe of a general pacification between all the 
Uigerent powers, FEAT 
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The congreſs accordingly took place in March, 
1748; and had to ſurmount a variety of difficul- 
ties and obſtructions, which the jarring intereſts 
of the contending parties had produced in the courſe 
of the negotiation ; but theſe being finally adjuſted, 
the preliminary articles of peace were ſigned on the 
'I9th of April, and the definitive treaty on the 7th 
of October following. | 
But it was ſoon diſcovered by the diſcontented 
at home, that the Britiſh miniſters had been too 
- precipitate in ſigning, and they were charged with 
aiming rather at acquiring a reputation for addreſs 
and diſpatch, than endeavouring to render their 
work firm and durable. It was found, that no provi- 
"hon had been made by the treaty to ſecure the right 
of the Britiſh ſubjects to navigate in the American 
- ſeas, without being ſubje& to ſearch from the 
Spaniſh guarda coſtas: and the diſgraceful meaſure 
of ſending two -Britiſh noblemen to the court of 
France, to remain there as hoſtages for the reſti- 
tation of Cape Breton, threw the nation into ſuch 
a ferment, that if the Pelhams had not made them- 
ſelves ſecure by forming a 3 intereſt gra- 
dually, before they took the lead in adminiſtration. 
they muſt have thrown up their poſts, as many of 
"their predeceſſors had done, in order to put a ſtop 
to the popular clamour which prevailed againſt 
them without doors. FF 
As to the poor hoſtages, the earl of Suſſex and 
lord Cathcart, they were inſulted in every practi- 
cable manner, and rendered ſo deſpicable in the 
eyes, not only of their own countrymen, but of the 
French ſubjects, that it is almoſt a wonder they 
could furvive the mortifications they underwent. 
The parliament met on the 29th of November; 
and warm addreſſes of congratulation on the peace 
were preſented to the king but it was evident the 
: commons 
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commons were in a different diſpoſition with reſpe& 
to the miniſtry, and by no means inclined to be ſo 
pliant as in the former ſeſſion. The addreſs of 


thanks for the ſpeech juſtly met with a violent op- 


ofition ; the meafure of concluding the peace, 
while the Ruſſians were on their march to join the 
Auſtrians, was loudly condemned; for it was faid that 
we might have dictated the terms of the peace, and 
have obtained great advantages for our allies, if 
this junction of the two armies had previufly taken 
place. Intimations were hkewile thrown out, that 
an enquiry would be ſet on foot as to the cauſes 


which had rendered the events of the war fo little 


anſwerable to the prodigious expence incurred, and 
the known valour of the Britith troops ; but theſe 
menaces produced no motion; and the addreſs was 
carried in the end without a diviſion, 
However, when the houle proceeded to the eſti- 
mate of the ſupply for the ſervice of the year 1749, 
though a reduction had been made both of the land 
and ſea forces upon the peace, they found that 
the ſums abſolutely neceſſary to make good the en- 
gagements of ' parliament to the king, for the ſer- 
vices performed in the proſecution of the war; for 
diſcharging arrears, and making good deficiencies, 
would amount, in the whole, to 8,000,000: an 


amazing burthen upon the publick ; which gave 
occaſion to the oppoſition to treat Mr. Pelham with 


great ſeverity, as the author of all the debts and 
mcumbrances with which the nation -was loaded. 
bo me this occaſion, therefore, he ſhewed the ſtrength 
of h 


is connections; for the expediency of granting 
the above mentioned ſupply was maintained with 


all the ſtrength of argument, and powers of oratory, 
by thoſe able ſpeakers, Mr. Pitt, afterwards earl of 
Chatham, and Mr. Murray, the pteſent lord Manſ- 


| Held, whoſe ſpeeches contributed, in a great mea- 


ſure, 
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ſure, to turn the ſcale, and prevent any diviſion 
upon the queſtion. | . 
This ſtruggle being got over, and the people be · 
ginning to be more reconciled to the peace, the 
adminiſtration was firmly rooted; and, in the courſe 
of the ſummer, the brothers promoted a very po- 
pular meaſure, which had in view the extenſion of 
our commerce, and was, in general, well received. 
This was the cultivation and improvement of the 
long neglected ſettlement of Nova Scotia; great 
encouragement was given to ſoldiers, feamen, and 
artificers, to embark for this colony; and as it 
took off a great number of diſorderly perſons in the 
army and navy, who generally take to a bad courſe 
of life after a peace, it was conſidered as a very po 
litical, as well as a very beneficial regulation. The 
late earl of Halifax, then at the head of the board 
of trade and plantations, diſcoyered great abilities, 
and a thorough knowledge of the commercial in- 
tereſts of his country upon this occaſion ; and the 
active part he took in carrying the ſcheme into im- 
mediate - execution was commemorated by giving 
his name to the firſt town built by the new ſettlers, 
who arrived ſafe at Nova Scotia, and marked out 
the plan of Halifax, in the month of July of this 
year, | . ; 
, Though the ſettlement of this colony fwell- 
od the eſtimate of the ſupply for 1750, yet Mr. 
Pelham met with no oppoſition. in parliament, 
for he had now brought to maturity a ſcheme which 
had often been attempted, but had always miſcar - 
ried; this was a reduction of the intereſt on the 
national debt, without violating the faith of par- 


ljament, or affecting public credit, No opportu- 


nity could be mote favourable than that in which 
he carried into execution this great finance-ope- 


ration. | | 
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A t number- of individuals at home had 
3 fortunes by the war; and vaſt 
numbers of foreigners, during the troubles of Eu- 
rope, had kept their money locked up, not knows 
ing how to employ it to advantage with any degree 
of ſecurity. TT heſe all ſhewed an eagerneſs to veſt 
their property in the Engliſh funds, and increaſed 
the number of purchaſers ſo. conſiderably, that the 
ſtocks roſe, and it appeared that in reality money 
came in ſo faſt from all quarters, that, the — 
of it upon the beſt ſecurity was little more than 3 
per cent. Mr. Pelham judiciouſly availed himſelf 
of this criſis, and moved for leave to bring in a bill 
for reducing the intereſt of the 4 per cent. annuities , 
to 34 for ſeven years certain, and afterwards to g 

r cent. The miniſter took upon himſelf the whole 
treſs of the debate on this important ſubject; and 
he ſo fully convinced the houſe of the public adyans 
tages to be derived from the meafure, that it wag 
carried without much oppoſition; and the reſolue 
tions taken by the houſe. thereupon were printed by 
way of advertiſement to the proprietors of the 4 per 
cents, in the London Gazette of November the 
29th, 1749. The few who refuſed to ſubfcribe 
were paid off their principal and intereſt out of the 
ſinking fund; and thus this great national ſaying 
was happily effected; and an addition of neax 
boo, oool. per annum was made, after 1750, to the 
produce of the finking fund, - | At 

In the month of May, 1451, another public event 
took place, which does honour to the adminiſtration 
of the brothers: this was the alteration of the ſtyle; 
a ſcheme projected by the earl of Macclesfield, but. 
which, from the ſelfiſnneſs and prejudices of indi- 


viduals, could never have been carried into execu- 


tion, if the duke of Newcaſtle and Mr. Pelham had 
not exerted the whole weight of their influence and 


intereſt 
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intereſt in its ſupport. The advantages to the trad- 
ing part of the king's ſubjects, in their correſpond- 

ence with foreign merchants, was ſelf-evident; but 

| the landed gentlemen were at firſt apprehenſive of 
difficulties with regard to the expiration of leaſes, 

the payment of rents, &c. but the framers of the 
bill, having obviated every objection of this natute, 

by the great perſpicuity of the proviſions in the act, 

it paſſed with general approbation, and took place 
from the iſt day of January, 1752, from which time, 
it was enacted, That that day ſhould be deemed 
the firſt of every enſuing year, throughout all his 
majeſty's dominions, and not the 25th of March, 
which had hitherto been confidered as the firſt day 

of the year in the dates of moſt covenants and con- 
tracts, as well mercantile as others, By this new 
law it was alfo decreed, that eleven intermediate 
nominal days, between the ſecond and fourteenth 
days of * ing; 1752, ſhould for that time be 
omitted, ſo that the day ſucceeding the ſecond 
mould be denominated the fonrteenth of that 
month. By this eſtabliſhment of the new ſtile, thc 
equinoxes and ſolſtices will happen nearly on the 
fame nominal days qu which they fell in tlie year 

3252 at the council of Nice. | 8 

The parliament roſe very early this year, on ac- 

count of the king's deſire to viſit his German domi- 

- Mons; his majeſty having a favourite object in 
view, which was to carry the election of the arch- 
duke Joſeph, the emperor's eldeſt fon, to be king 
of the Romans. For this purpoſe he ſet out for 
Hanover the latter end of March, and took the 
duke of Neweaſtle with him, that he might be the 
better enabled to concert the proper meaſures for 

- accompliſhing this bufineſs. An-eleQoral diet was 
foon called tor this purpoſe by the eleQor of 
Mentz, through the influence of the courts of Vi- 
. c ZE: enna 
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enna and Hanover; but the king of Pruſſia and the 
elector of Cologne exerted themſelves ſo effectually 
againſt the archduke, that the election did not take 
lace. | | 5 
. It is ſuppoſed to have been during the courſe of 
this negotiation, that ſeveral conſiderable - and 
wealthy foreign Jews got acceſs to the duke of New- 
caſtle, and propoſed a general naturalization in Eng- 
land of their people : finding encouragement, they 
wrote to their friends in England, to ſolicit Mr. 
Pelham on this ſubject; and as the moſt affluent. 
amongſt the Engliſh Jews were well known to the 
miniſter, from their ſabſcribing conſtantly and 
largely to the annual ſchemes for raiſing the ſap» 
lies during the late war, they puſhed the matter 
ome, and had the addreſs to get their deſign ſup- 


petitions from the cloathing counties, 


repreſenting the Jews. as conſiderable exporters of 
our woollen manufactures; and recommending the 
propoſed att © to permit e profeſſing the Jews 
1th religion to be naturalized by parliament,” as a 
meaſure that would make many rich foreign Jews 


come over to England with their effects; and, 


agreeably to the experience of former ages, they 
would certainly employ them in commerce, by 
which means our ſhipping would be increaſed, as 
well as the demand for our native manufactures. 
The bill accordingly- paſſed both houſes, and re- 


ceived the royal aſſent; but ſuch a popular clamout 
was raiſed againſt it, that it was repealed the follo w- 


feſſions. 
In the life of lord- chancellor Hardwieke we have 
noticed the marriage · act, which paſſed. at the ſame 


time as the Tew act; and occafioned likewiſe no 


ſmall murmurings. | 


Though lord Hardwicke framed the hill, yet the _ 


principal promoter of it, wholly in-the view of pre» 
| | venting 


* 
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venting clandeſtine marriages, was Mr, Pelham, 
and that from a domeſtic circumſtance but little 
known, and therefore not mentioned in the annals 
of his time. At this period public breakfaſtings 
and balls in the mornings, at ſundry houſes of en- 
tertainment in the environs of London, were uni- 
verſally in vogue. The places moſt frequented by 
8 of diſtinction were Ruckholt-houſe, in 
x, and Putney bowling-green-houſe ; but as 
the company could not fail of being miſcellaneous, 
_ where money was taken at the door, it ſo hap- 
. pened, that a ſharper danced with the carl of Lil. 
_ _ hey's ſiſter at Ruckholt-houſe, engaged her affec- 
tions, and was on the point of being clandeſtinely 
married to the lady, when fortunately his character 
was diſcovered. Nearly the ſame event happened 
10 Miſs Pelham, fiſter to Mr. Henry Pelham, and 
the duke 3 Newcaftle ; this lady found an amiable 
partner at Putney bowling-green-houſe, with whom 
the frequently danced, and from thence an inti- 
macy commenced, which terminated in a declara · 
tion of love on the part of the young gentleman, 
which was ſo. favourably received by Miſs Pelham, 
that ſhe invited him to her brother's houſe, where 
he made her ſeveral viſits, and had abſolutely gained 
her conſent to marry him ; when a general officer 
_ accidentally paying her a viſit one afternoon, while 
the gallant was there, direQly knew him to be 
_. Maclane, the famous highwayman, who had rob- 
bed him twice on the highway : an explanation en- 
ſued, the adventurer retired with great precipita- 
tion; and the general, finding that his diſcovery 
did not make that ſtrong impreſſion upon Miſs 
Pelbam's mind which might have been expected, 
flew to Mr. Pelham, and laid the whole matter be- 
fore him, which animated the miniſter to promote 
the marriage-act, an act as impolitic, as it is un- 
| | EN popular: 


* 
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popular: had it been confined to the higher ranks 
of life, the inconveniencies of clandeſtine marriages 
might ,have been provided againſt, without laying 
ſuch an injudicious reſtraint on the marriages of 
the common people, which, in a commercial coun- 
try, ought to meet with all poſſible encouragement 


from the legiſlature. 


This was the laſt public buſineſs, worthy our No» | 


/tice, in which Mr. Henry Pelham was concerned; 


for no material tranſaction happened in the ſeſſion 
of parliament opened on the 15th of Nov. 17533 
and in the beginning of March, 1754, this able 
ſtateſman died, ſincerely lamented by his ſovereign, 
and regretted by the nation, who readily forgave 
his few errors, in conſideration of his integrity, 
diſintereſtedneſs, and candour. | 
The duke of Newcaſtle ſucceeded his brother as 
firſt lord of the treaſury, and Sir Thomas Robinſon 
received the ſeals of the ſecretary of ſtate held by 
his grace. The office of chancellor of the exche- 


| 2 was ſoon after conferred on Mr. Legg 


e. 
rd chief - juſtice Lee dying likewiſe in the courſe 


of the ſummer, Sir Dudley Rider was promoted to 
his vacaut ſeat; and Mr. Murray, now earl of Manſ- 


field, was made attorney - general. POLY 
The French, this year, having increaſed the en- 
eroachments they had been gradually making on 
the Britiſh ſubjects in the back - ſettlements of 


North America, and the court of Verſailles having 


given only evaſive anſwers to the complaints made 
on that ſubject, the duke of Newcaſtle in council 
adviſed vigorous meaſures; in conſequence of which, 
peremptory orders were ſent to the Britiſh governors, 
and to the commanders of our forces in thoſe parts, 
to drive the French from their ſettlements on the 
river Ohio. Thus the war of 1756 was com- 
menced on our part, by way of repriſals for hoſti- 

. | lities 
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lities committed by the French long before, in di- 
rect violation of the treaty of peace; but, contrary 
to that general candour and integrity, for which 
| the Britiſh nation has been remarkable in all her 
tranſactions with foreign powers, the cuſtomary 
formality of declaring war was unjuſtifiably delayed; 
and, in the autumn of 1755, when France leatt 
expected ſuch a blow, a reſolution was taken in 
council to ſeize all French ſhips, whether mer- 
Chant-men or men of war, and to bring them into 
the Britiſh ports. The policy and ſpirit of this 
meaſure was highly applauded by the nation in ge- 
neral, the people being fired with reſentment at the 
perfidious conduct of the court of France, in autho- 
ning hoſtilities and encroachments in North Ame- 
rica; but ſtill it was an act of piracy, highly un- 
becoming the dignity of this nation: while it was 
complaining of injuſtice, it proceeded to counte- 
. Nance it, by being guilty of the ſame treachery. 
The trading ſubje&s of every country, by the law 
of nations, ſhould be appriſed of an abſolute rup- 
ture between their reſpective ſovereigns, by an 
open declaration of war. It has been the cuſtom 
of Europe, as well as the law of all civilized na- 
tions, till this bad precedent was made; and though 
it deprived France of the means of manning their 
navy, and enriched our people, yet it can never 
be juſtified, nor can any advantages derived from 
it indemnity the nation for the future conſequences 
of having given ſuch an example to the maritime 
ſtates of Europe. „ 

Ihe court of Verſailles now perceived their error 
too late, and began to mediate a reconciliation, by 
apply ing to ſeveral neutral powers for that purpoſe 
and they even carried on ſuch an appearance of 
moderation, as to releaſe an Ehgliſh frigate taken 
by one of their men of war, having on board Mr. 

25 Lyttleton, 
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Lyttleton, governor of Carolina, who was going 
to his government ; at the ſame time, however, 
they made every neceflary preparation for war, and 
lined their coaſt oppoſite England with troops and 
tranſports, as if they meditated an invaſion. The 
Britiſh miniſtry, on their part, exerted themſelves 
with uncommon ardour and diſpatch, ſending fleets 
and armies to all our fettlements in Afia and Ame- 
rica, and forming alliances and ſubſidiary treaties 
with the landgrave of Heſſe Caſſel and the empreſs 

of Ruſſia, 9 2 ty | | 
On the 14th of November the parliament met, 
when the treaty with Heſſe Caſtle for troops, in- 
tended to be employed for the defence of Hanover, 
was warmly and juſtly oppoſed in the houſe of lords 
by the earl Temple and others, as involving the 
nation in a continental quarrel and expence for the 
defence of the king's dominions, not belonging to 
the crown of Great Britain; but the treaty was, in 
the end, approved by a great majority. In the lower 
bouſe Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge oppoſed the treaty 
with maſterly arguments; and Sir Thomas Ro- 
binſon, on whom the miniſter relied for its defence - 
in that houſe, was ſaid to want ability, and was 
indeed embarrafſed, by being engaged in a bad 
cauſe ; and therefore he was removed, though the 
motion for approving the treaty, by an addreſs-of 
thanks, was carried 57 a great majority. _ - g 
Mr. Fox ſucceeded Sir Thomas Robinſon: Mr. 
Pitt and Mr. Legge, diſguſted at theſe foreign 
treaties, and the alteration in the miniſtry, reſign- 
ed; and many of Mr. Fox's friends being intro- 
duced into different departments of the government, 
this was called the new adminiſtration, with Mr. 
Fox at their head. . However, the controuling di- 
rection of public affairs, both at home and abroad, 

was pretty equally divided between __ of. 
| | New- 
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Newcaſtle and Mr. Fox, to whom the lord-chan» 
cellor was occaſionally joined as a coadjutor ; the 
reſt of the members of this adminiſtration were 
merely oſtenſible miniſters. And now a ſucceſſion 
of miſmanagement, of blunders, and of misfor- 
tunes, diſgraced the nation, and ftirred up a ge- 
neral indignation againſt the duke and Mr. Fox. 
Informations had been ſent from general Blakeney 
to Mr. Fox, of the deſign of the French to attack 
Minorca, fo early as the 7th of February, 1756; 
and adviſing the miniſtry to ſend him ſuch aſſiſtange, 
as might enable him to put that iſland'in a proper 
ſtate of defence with all ſpeed. Theſe hints they 
totally difregarded, being ſo deſtitute of good in- 
telligence from France, that they believed all the 
rations of that court were ined for the in- 
vaſion of Great Britain; and, under colour of pro- 
tefting the kingdom againſt this idle project, they 
adviſed” his majeſty to ſend for a body of Heffian 
troops; and, in a few days after, Mr. Fox moved 
the Houſe of Commons for at addrets to the king, 
deſiring his majeſty to ſend for twelve battalions 
of his eleQoral troops, which was carried, but not 
without great oppoſition ; and ſuch expedition was 
uſed, that, before the end of May, both the Heſ- 
ſtaus and the ee nr eee and were en- 
camped im different parts of England. The people, 
in general, were bichly exaſperated to ſee 9 5 
Britain reduced to ſuch. diſtreſs, as to be obliged to 
commit the cuſtody of their lives and fortunes to 
foreign auxiliaries; while a ſcheme for raiſing a 
national militia, brought into the houſe early in 
the- ſeſſion by Mr. Charles Townthend, had been 
rejected. By this time, certain advice was received 
from France, that the Toulon fleet was deſtined 
for Minorea; but the miniſtry were ſtill ignorant of 
its fore. However, a fleet was prepared, 217 
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fail from Spithead on the 7th of April, under the 
command of admiral Byng, having on board 4 
regiment of foot for Gibraltar, and remforcements 
for the garriſon of Minorca : but, owing to con- 
trary winds and calms, his fleet did not arrive at 
Gibraltar till the 2d of May; and there he was in- 
formed that the French had already gained poſſeſ- 
ſion of all Minorca, except the caſtle of St. Philip; 
and that the Toulon ſquadron conſiſted of 12 ſhips * 
of the line, inſtead of 8, which was all, it was faid 
by the mitiſtry, they could poſſibly put to ſea; and 
therefore they gave admiral Byng only 10. The 
event of his unfortunate expedition is too well 
known to require a recital ; we ſhall therefore only 
obſerve, that the loſs of Minorca was wholly im- 
puted, by the ſenſible part of the nation, to the 
negle@ of the miniſtry ; and the ſacrifice of the un- 
fortunate admiral, intended to appeaſe the popular 
clamour, only ſerved to increaſe it. ed BL need: © We 
Inſtructions were ſent by a great number of cor- 
rations to their repreſentatives, againſt -the next 
eſſion of parhament, requiring them to promote a 
ſtrict ſcrytiny into thre cauſes of the miſcarriages of 
the war, and into the application of the large ſums 
granted in the laſt ſeſſion; they were likewiſe en- 
Joined to bring in a bill for the eſtabliſhment of a 
regular militia, that the nation might not be indebt- 
ed for her ſafety, on any extraordinary emergency, 
to foreign mercenaries. It was impoffible to accom- 
pliſſi theſe deſigns without a change of the mini 
try; and therefore addrefles,. complaining of the 
miſmanagement of' public-affairs, were promoted 
in all parts of the kingdom, and a great many were 
carried up to the throne; and perſons of all ranks 
publicly expreffing their wiſhes to ſee the direction 
of affairs in other hands, his majeſty defired the 
duke of Newcaftle'to reſign for the preſent, that I | 
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might be enabled to gratify the views of thoſe per- 
fons in oppoſition, who offered to take the reins of 
government, on condition only, that the friends 
they ſhould nominate might be brought in with 
them: aſſuring his grace, at the ſame time, that he 
ſhould be re-inftated as ſoon as an opportunity 
ſhould ariſe to propoſe a coalition of parties. Agree- 
ably to this plan, the duke of Newcaſtle retired ; 
md the duke of Devonſhire was appointed firſt lord 
of the treaſury; Mr. Legge was reſtored to his for- 
mer poſt of chancellor of the exchequer, in the 
room of Sir George Lyttleton; the earl Temple 
was made firſt lord of the admiralty, inſtead of lord 
. Anſon; and Mr, Fox refigned the ſeals of ſecretary 
of ſtate to Mr, Pitt, the idol of the people, and that 
gentleman ſtipulated for the removal of lord-chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, who, with a view of aggrandiſ- 
ing his family, had lately taken too great a ſhare 
in the politicks of the cabinet. | 

The firſt object of the new miniſtry was to adviſe 
- the king to ſend back the Hanoverian troops; the 
next was, to form a plan for purſuing more vigorous 


meeaſures in the conduct of the war; and the third, 


to carry the militia- bill into a law, all which they 
effected between the month of November, 1756, 
when they came into power, and the mouth of 
January, 1757. An'oppoſition, however, was form- 
ed to this conſtitutional a& without doors; and 
though all parts of the kingdom had ſent up ad- 
dreſſes to the throne, and inſtructions to the mem- 
bers of parliament to obtain a militia, while the 
German troops were in the kingdom; yet a few 
diſcontented men, amongſt the late diſcarded 


miniſtry, ſoon ſtirred up a diſlike to this mili- 


- tary ſervice. amongſt the lower and middling claſſes 
of the people: the farmers were made to believe, 


what they would be deprived of their ſervants, and 


"> X A report 
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a report was induſtriouſly propagated, that the militia- 
men would be ſent out of the kingdom, either to Ger- 
many, to fight the battles of foreign princes, ox to A- 
merica to defend the colonies. The late chancellor and 
his adherents were ſtrongly ſuſpected to be the fo- 
menters of this diſturbance; but, happily for the 
nation, thoſe who had propoſed this law had the 
reſolution and ability to carry it into execution, in 
defiance of all oppoſition. It muſt, however, be 
confeſſed, that this act was not framed as it ought _ 
to have been, and that the militia was placed by it 
too much in the power of the crown. | 
But though the party againſt adminiſtration could 
not prevail to prevent this popular act, they had 
ſuch influence in the council and the ſenate, that, 
to the ſurpriſe of the whole nation, they found - 
means to turn them out of office, in the midſt of 
their aſſiduous endeavours to reſtore the honour... 
and credit of the nation, to leſſen the public ex- 
pence, by reducing the enormous falaries of the 
great officers, and by aboliſhing a number of uſeleſs 
places. Accordingly the king demanded the ſeals of 
Mr. Pitt, in April; the next day Mr. Legge re- 
- ſigned, and, with him, earl Temple. The office of 
chancellor of the exchequer was now. put into the 
hands of lord Mansfield, pro tempore, and the na- 
tion was in a general alarm. Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Legge received addreſſes of thanks from the city of 
London, with their freedom in gold boxes, as an. 
honorary reward for their integrity and wiſdom, - 
during their ſhort adminiſtration; and both the 


king and the new miniſtry ſaw the impoſhbility f 


carrying on the war, in the preſent diſpoſition of 
the people, without them. 
With a noble zeal for the honour of his ſove- 
reign, and the good of his country, lord Mansfield, 
oL, VI. hy with 
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with great diligence, endeavoured to reconcile the 
chiefs of the contending parties, and, by a general 
coalition, to ſettle a permanent miniſtry, not liable 
to be harraſſed by oppoſition. His deſign took 
effect, a compromiſe was made, ſome of each 

were taken into the public fervice, and the follow- 
ing arrangement gave univerſal ſatisfaction. 

The duke of Newcaſtle was reſtored to his office 
of firſt lord of the treaſury ; Mr. Legge was re-in- 
ſtated chancellor of the exchequer; Mr. Pitt was 
appointed principal ſecretary of itate for the ſouthern 

rovinces, and was conſidered as the miniſter ; lord 
emple was made lord privy-ſeal, lord Anſon 
ded again at the head of the admiralty ; and 
ir. Fox was appointed paymaſter-general ; Sir 
Robert Henley, of Mr. Fox's party, was made 
keeper of the great ſeal ; and the inferior offices of 
Nate were equally diſtributed amongſt the friends 
of the duke of Newcaſtle, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox, 
the three political commanders in chief. This 
defirable event took place the latter end of June, 
1757. 

1 animoſities now ceaſed ; former miſtakes were 
buried in oblivion; each department of adminiſtra- 
tion exerted itlelf ſolely for the public good, which 
happy diſpoſition produced the moſt glorious ef- 
tetts; and thus the duke of Newcaſtle had the un- 
ſpeakable ſatis faction to be reſtored to adminiſtra- 
tion, in time to ſhare the honours and applauſe 
Which were beſtowed by a grateful people, on a 
* miniſtry whoſe unanimity, wiſdom, and ſpirit, 
Joined to the valour of our forces by ſea and land, 
raiſed this country to the higheſt pitch of human 
glory, between this period and the year 1762 ; 
when a total change of the miniſtry took place, 
through the influence of the earl of Bute, who, 

| | = upon 
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upon Mr. Pitt's reſignation in 1761, was made 


rincipal ſecretary of ſtate; and, from the moment 


e came into power, had reſolved, under the pre- 
text of aboliſhing the party - diſtinctions of whig 
and tory, abſurdly to procure the diſmiſſion from 
the royal ſervice of the warmeſt friends of the houſe 
of Hanover; a meaſure which produced the utmoſt 
diſtraction in all the departments of the ſtate, by 
the removals it occaſioned, rendered it impoſſible 
to carry on the war with the ſame vigour and ſuc- 
ceſs that had conſtantly attended it during the ad- 
miniſtration of Mr. Pitt, and occaſioned a precipi- 
tated inglorious peace, inadequate, in moſt reſpects, 
to the ſucceſſes of the war, and the dignity of the 
crown. The new favourite artfully ramained in 
the trifling poſt of groom of the ſtole, from the ac- 
ceſſion of his preſent majeſty in 1760, till he found 
an opportunity of putting in practice the old Ma- 
chiavelian maxim, Divide and rule.“ For this 
urpoſe he employed two years in ſtudying Mr. 
Pitt's character: and finding that the foible of that 
miniſter was impetuoſity of temper, he ſtrengthened 
his own intereſt in the cabinet, and obtained a full 
determination againſt Mr. Pitt on the affair of de- 
clating war againſt Spain in 1761, upon certain in- 
telligence he had received of the intentions of the 


court of Madrid to aſſiſt France, Mr. Pitt and 


Mr. Legge both reſigned upon this occaſion, and 
then the only obſtacle to the poſſeſſion of that ple- 
nitude of power the earl of Bute aimed at, was the 
duke of Newcaſtle. By his early zeal in favour of 
the proteſtant ſucceſſion; by his liberality in the 
public uſe he had made of a large fortune; by a 
ſucceſſion of great offices in the ſtate, he had been 
enabled to confer on ſome of the firſt families in 

the kingdom ; he had wg 7 a powerful party to 

| < | 


his 
. , 
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his intereſt in the council, in parliament, and in 
the kingdom at large. In a word, he was conſider- 
ed as the head of the Whigs, and he was beloved by 


the people for his magnificence, affability, and per- 


ſonal diſintereſtedneſs. It was therefore a bold un- 
dertaking to attempt the overthrow of this old ſer- 
vant, and faithful friend to the royal family: but 


ambition levels all obſtru&ions. þ 


During a great part of the laſt reign, the duke, | 


His family, and friends, had enjoyed the confidence 


of the ſovereign, and the chief direction of public 
affairs. But his advanced age, and his ſituation, had 


prevented his having any opportunity to cultivate a 


perſonal intereſt with his preſent majeſty. His con- 
tinuance at the head of the treaſury, after the Acceſ- 
ſion, was therefore extremely precarious, becauſe he 
did net poſſeſs the royal confidence; and the perſon 
who had it, conſidering that department as the 
chief ſeat of power, contrived to tire the patience 
of the duke, by repeated mortifications, till he was 
obliged to refign ; and lord Rute was appointed firſt 
lord of the treaſury, who ſoon cleared every de- 

artment in the ſtate of the friends of the duke of 
Newcaſtle, His animoſity, or want of political abi- 
lities, however, proved the bane of his own power; 
and his ſhort-lived adminiſtration, which laſted 
little more than a year, was marked with violence 
and 1njuſtice. Even clerks in office, whole falaries 
did not exceed gol. per annum, were turned out 
of their employments, and left deſtitute of all pro- 
viſion, without ſo much as the ſhadow of any charge 
againſt them. This conduct, and the popular diſ- 
approbation of the peace, forced him to retire from 


all public buſineſs towards the cloſe of the year 


1763; and the whigs ſaw themſelves under a necel- 


- ſity. to revive the diſlinction between them and the 


„ | tories 
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tories with' as much heat as ever, lord Bute having 
introduced and ſupported in power many of the 
avowed enemies to the Hanover family, and to the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion in that illuſtrious houſe. 

In the year 1765, when the Rotkingham admi- 
niſtration was formed by the late duke of Cumber- 
land, his royal highneſs adviſed them to ſtrengthen 
their intereſt, by taking in the duke of Newcaſtle ; 
his grace was accordingly appointed lord privy-ſeal, 
which he reſigned the following year to his old col> . 
league in office, the earl of Chatham. 

His grace now reſolved to quit the court, and all 
public buſineſs ; upon which occaſion his majeſty 
offered him a penſion; but, though he had greatly . 
injured his private fortune, by devotipg great part 
of an income of -50,0001. per annum to the 
eſtabliſhment of George J. he nobly refuſed to 
diſgrace his birth and character, and ſcorned to 
become a burthen either to the king, or to the na- 
tion, by taking a penſion. His grace paſſed the 
remainder of his days in retirement, enjoying the 
company of his numerous friends, and the ſatisfac- 
tion of being conſidered as the moſt diſintereſted 

patriot of the preſent age. 2 TY ny OO 

In the year 1708 his health began viſibly to 
decline, and he was ſoon thought to be in great 
danger; as his end approached, his attention to 
his devotion was conſtant and feryent, ſuitable to 
that unfeigned piety. for which he had been diſtin» 
guithed throughout life. On the 17th of Novem- 
ber, in the morning, he deſired to receive the ſacra- 
ment, which was adminiſtered to him by the biſhop 
of Saliſbury; and in a few hours after he paid the 
debt of nature. „ | 
His grace dying without iſſue, the title of duke 
of Newcaſtle upon 1m became extinct; but * 
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of Newcaſtle under Line, conferred upon him in 
1750, with remainder in the female line, devolved 
to the preſent duke, who married Mr. Henry Pel- 
ham's eldeſt daughter. 5 


MEMOIRS OF 
PHILIP DORMER STANHOPE, 
3 or CHESTERFIELD. 


LA. D. 1694, to 1913] 


EW characters, within the memory of the pre- 
ſent generation, have been more admired than 
that of the celebrated nobleman, of whom we are 
now to give conciſe memoirs. His lordſhip was 
deſcended from a family of great antiquity, and his 
father married a daughter of the celebrated marquis 
of Halifax. He was the eldeſt of four ſons, and 
born in London, on the 22d of September, 1694. 
At the age of 18 he was ſent to Cambridge, 
where he remained two years. By his lordſhip's 
own account in his writings, his knowledge about 
this time was chiefly confined to ſcholaſtic learn- 
ing, in which he had made a conſiderable progrels ; 
but in polite literature he eſteemed himſelf defici- 
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ent. When he talked beſt, he quoted Horace; 
when he aimed at being facetious, he quoted Mar- 
tial: and when he had a mind to be a fine gentle- 
man, he talked Ovid. He was convinced that 
none but the ancients had common ſenfe, and that 
the claſſics contained every thing that was either 
neceſſary, uſeful, or ornamental.” In the firſt par- 
liament of George I. lord Stanhope, as he was now 
ſtyled, was elected a burgeſs for St. Germaine, in 
Cornwall, and in the next, for Leſtwithiel in the 
fame county. He tells us, that he ſpoke in par- 
liament the firſt month he was in it, and from the 
day he was elected, to the day he ſpoke, thought- 
and dreamed of nothing but ſpeaking.” 

By a few months reſidence at the Hague, in the 
interval between bis leaving the univerſity and the 
meeting of parliament, he-had worn off the ruſt of 
college pedantry. Frequenting the court, introduc- 
ing himſelf into the beſt company, attentively 
ſtudying, and imitating the free, unaffected air, 
manners, and converſation of people of the firſt dif- 
tinction, and amongſt theſe, of ſuch as were re- 
markable for their politeneſs, were the means he 
made uſe of to familiariſe himſelf to the great world. 
To a ſtrong defire of pleaſing, he added a fund of 
2 and great vivacity. Witk theſe qua- 

[fications he entered the ſenate - houſe; and it was 
ſoon diſcovered that he poſſeſſed talents to render 
him conſpicuous; for his eloquence was maſterly, 
his ſentiments patriotic, and his addreſs recalutly 
engaging. | | 5 

On patriotic principles he eſpouſed the cauſe f 
George I. and ſtood foremoſt im the ranks of thoſe 
loyal ſubjects, who tendered their lives and fortunes 
in ſupport of his perſon. and government againſt the 

_ defigns of the pretender and his adherents. Such 
conduct, and fich talents, could not remain un- 
| I 4 anita noticed 
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noticed by the court; and the firſt mark of royal 
favour conferred upon him ſufftictently demonſtrated 
that the king had a moſt favourable opinion, of his 
abilities ; for he was made one of the lords of the 
bed-chamber to the prince of Wales, afterwards 
George II. In this flation he continued after a dit- 
agreement had ariſen between the king and the 
prince in the year 1717; and, the prince retaining 
him in his ſervice, after his royal highneſs had been 
forbidden the court, lord Stanhope did not receive 

any further token of the king's eſteem till 1723, 
when. he was appointed captain of the yeomen of 
the guard. In 1726, he ſucceeded to the title 
and peerage of earl of Cheſterfield, on the demiſe of 
this father, and, in the courſe of the following year, 
ſoon after the acceſſion of George II. he was ſworn- 
in one of his majeſty's privy- council. 

In the year 1728, bis lordſhip was appointed am- 
baffador extraordinary to the States General, which 
kiglr ſtation he ſupported with the greateit dignity; 
and, being veſted with plenipotentiary powers, he 
carried on, and accompliſhed, important negociations 
equally beneficial to his own country, and fatisfac- 
tory to the States General, who, during the two 
ears he reſided at their court, held him in the 
higheſt eſteem, and manifeſted their regard to his 
perſon, as well as his character, by every mark of re- 
ſpect and attention in their power. 
pon bis return to England in 1730, he was 
elected a knight companion of the noble order of 
the garter, and appointed ſteward of the houſehold ; 
and the ſame year he went back to the Hague with 
his: former charafter. The following winter, in 
conſequence of ſome miſrepreſentation of his con- 
duct as lord feward of the houſehold, ſoon after 
His return from the Hague, a miſunderſtanding aroſe 
An nett ies 2123; between 
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between his lordſhip and the king, which ended in 
his reſignation of that office; and he retired to his 
country-ſeat in Derbyſhire. But when the parlia- 
ment fat, he conſtantly attended his duty, and though. 
for the preſent he gave up all thoughts of further 
promotion at court, he did not enter into any party, 
nor oppoſe the meaſures of adminiſtration, except 
when he was clearly convinced that they militated 
againſt the honour and intereſt of his country. 
About the ſame time, his lordſhip married lady 
Meloſina de Schulenberg, counteſs of Walfingham, 
the natural daugh'er of George I. by the dutcheſs of 
Kendal and Munſter. | 5 i 

In the ſeſſion of parliament in 1733, his lordſhip 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the active part he took in 
all the important buſineſs of that intereſting period. 
In a warm debate, he oppoſed the reduction of the 
army: he ſtrenuouſſy appoſed the exciſe-bill ; he 
ſupported the motion for ordering the ditectors of 
the ſouth-ſea company to deliver in an account of 
the diſpoſal of the forfeited eftates of the infamous 
directors in 1720; and, upon the failure of another 
mot ion, to appoint a committee to examine into the 
management of the affairs of that company ever 
ſince the year 1720, he drew up and entered a ſpi- 
2 proteſt, which was ſigned by ſeveral other 
ords. 

Ia the ſpring of the year 1734, the duke of Marl- 
borough brought a bill into the houſe of peers, to 
prevent officers of the army being deprived of their 
commiſhons otherwiſe than by ſentence of a court 


martial; at the ſame time, the duke moved for ag 


addreſs to his majeſty, to know who adviſed him to 
deprive the duke of Bolton and lord Cobham of their 
regiments, for having voted in parliament againſt 
the «meaſures. of the miniſtry. Lord Cheſterfield: 
warmly ſeconded the motion, and ſupported the bill; 
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but they were both rejected by a great majority. In 
the following ſeffion, he took the part of the fix 


Scotch noblemen who preſented a petition to the 


houſe of | peers, complaining of an undue election of 


the ſixteen peers to fit in parliament, and maintained 


their claim with uncommon ſpirit. 

In 1737, lord Cheſterfield gave great diſguſt to the 
court, by a maſterly ſpeech in favour of the mo- 
tion to addreſs his majeſty to ſettle 100,000 l. per 
annum on his royal highneſs Frederick prince of 
Wales ; and, upon its failurc, he entered his proteft. 
But his moſt remarkable ſpeech in this ſeſſion was 
againſt the bill for ſubjecting plays to the inſpection 
and licence of the lord chamberlain. Upon this oc- 
caſion his lordſhip diſplayed all the powers of ora- 
tory, though without ſucceſs. He juſtly conſidered it 


as areftraint upon the liberty of the preſs, and a vio- 


lation of the rights of the ſuhject. The compoſition 
of this ſpeech been highly extolled as the ſtan- 
dard of a correct ſtyle, and of maſterly eloquence ; 


for which reaſon it has been copied into ſuch me- 


moirs of his life as are extant, and we ſhall alſo inſert 


it, 3 
It is neceſſary to premiſe, that the bill was brought 
into the lower houſe by Sir Robert Walpole, who 


had gotten into his poſſeſſion the manuſcript of a 


comedy defigned for the ſtage, which was replete 


with the bittercſt ſarcaſms upon adminiſtration. 


I The bill was calculated to prevent all perſonal ſatire 
againſt men in power for the future, and it was well 


contrived for the purpoſe, to ſubject all new pieces 
to a licence from an officer of the court, who, ex 


Mie, muſt be in the intereſt of the miniſter. It 
_ paſſed the lower houſe by a majority of two to one; 


and in the upper houſe, upon the motion for com- 


mitting it, after ſpeaking of the precipitancy with 


which the bill had pa ed the houſe of * 
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and of its being puſhed into an empty houſe of 
lords at the end of a ſeffion, his lordſhip thus pro- 
ceeds 7 | 
« ] have gathered from common talk while this 
bill was moving in the lower houſe, that a play 
was offered to the theatre in order to be exhibited, 
which if my account be right, was truly of a moſt 
ſcandalous and flagitious nature, What was the 
effect? Why, the manager, to whom it was offered, 
not only refuſed to act it, but carried it to a certain 
perſon in the adminiſtration, as a ſure method to- 
have it ſuppreſſed. Could this be the occaſion of 
the bill? Surely, no. The caution of the players 
could never occaſion a law to reſtrain them; it is 
an argument in their favour, and a wa material 
one, in my opinion, againſt the bill. It is to me 
a proof, that the laws are not only ſufficient to deter 
them from acting what they know would offend, 
but alſo to puniſh them in caſe they ſhould do it. 
„% My lords, I muſt own, I hve obſerved of late 
a remarkable licentiouſneſs on the ſtage. There 
were two plays aQed laſt winter (Paſquin and 
_ Charles I.) that one would have thought ſhould 
have given the greateſt offence, and yet they were 
ſuffered without any cenſure whatever. In one of 
theſe plays, the author thought fit to repreſent reli- 
gion, phyſick, and the law, as inconſiſtent with 
common ſenſe. Tbe other was founde& on a ſtory, 
very unfit for theatrical entertainment at this time 
of day; a ſtory ſo recent in the minds of Engl iſn- 
men, and of ſo ſolemn a nature, that it ought to he 
touched upon only in the pulpit. The ſtage may 
want regulation, the ſtage may have it; and yet 
be kept within bounds, without a new law for that 
purpoſe. | PALIT id; alt: 
_  ** Every unneceſſary reſtraint on licentiouſneis 
is a fetter upon e a ſhackle on the hands, 
5 | of 
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of Liberty. One of the greareſt bleflings we enjoy, 
one of the greateſt bleſſings a people can enjoy, is 
liberty, —but every good in this life has its alloy of 
evil. Licentiouſneſs is the alloy of liberty; it is 
an ebullition, an excreſcence; it is a ſpeck upon 
the eye of the political body, which I can never 
touch but with à gentle, with a trembling hand, 
leſt I deſtroy the body, leſt IJ injure the eye upon 
which it is apt to appear. If the ſtage becomes at 
any time licentious; if a play appears to be a libel 
upon the government, or upon any particular man, 
the king's courts are open, the laws are ſufficient 
for- puniſhing the offender, and, in this caſe, the 
perſon injured has a ſingular advantage; he can be 
under no difficulty to prove who is the publiſher, 


and there can be no want of evidence to convict 


him. But, my lords, ſuppoſe it true, that the 
laws now in being are not ſufficient for putting a 
check to, or preventing, the licentiouſneſs of the 

ſtage; ſuppoſe it abſolutely. neceſſary ſome new 
las ſhould be made for that purpoſe ; yet it mult 
be granted, that fuch a law ought to be maturely 
_ confidered, and every clanſe, every ſentence, nay 
every word of it well weighed and examined, leſt, 
under ſome of thoſe methods preſumed or pre- 
tended to be neceſſary for reſtraining licentiouſneſs, 
a pos er ſhould lie concealed, which might be af- 
terwards made uſe of for giving a dangerous wound 
to liberty. Such à law ought not to be intre duced 
at the cloſe of a feffion ; nor ought we in the paſſing 
of ſuch a law, to depart from any of the forins pre- 
ſcribed” by our anceſtors for preventing deceit and 
ſurpriſe. There is ſuch a connection between licen- 
tiouſneſs and l. berty, that it is not eaſy to correct 
the one, without dangerouſly wounding the other. 
It is extremely hard to diſtinguiſh the true limit be- 
tween them. Like a changeable filk, we can caſil) 
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ſee there are two different colours, but we cannot ea- 
ſily diſcover where the one ends, or the other begins. 
There can be no great and immediate danger -from 
the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage. I hope it will not be 
pretended, that our government may, before next 
winter, be overturned by ſuch licentiouſneſs, even 
though our ſtage were at preſent under. no ſort: 
of legal controul. Why then may we not delay, 
till next ſeſſion, paſſing any law againſt the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the ſtage? Neither our government 
can be altered, nor our conſtitution overturned, by 
ſuch a delay; but by paſſing a law raſhly and un- 
adviſedly,«our conſtitution may at once be deſtroyed 
and our government rendered arbitrary. Can we 
then put a ſmall, a ſhort-lived inconvenience,” 
in the balance with perpetual ſlavery? Can it 
be ſuppoſed, that a pariiament of Great Britain 
will fo much as riſk the latter, for the ſake of avoid- 
ing the former? Surely, my lords, this is not to 
be expected, were the licentiouſneſs of the ſtage: 
much greater than it is, were the inſufficiency of 
our laws more obvious than can be pretended; but 
when we complain of the licentioufneſs of the ſtage, 
and of the inſufficiency of our laws, I fear we have 
more reaſon to complain of bad meaſures in our 
polity, and a general decay of virtue and morality 
among the people. In public as well as private 
fe, the only way to prevent being ridiculed, or 
cenſured, is to avoid all ridiculous or wicked mea 
ſures, and to purſue ſuch only as are virtuous and 
worthy. The people never endeavour to ridicule” 
thoſe they love and eſteem, nor will they ſuffer 
them to be ridiculed: if any one attempts it, the 
ridicule” returns upon the author; he makes him- 
ſelf only the object of public hatred and contempt. 
The actions or behaviour of a private man may 


paſs | unobſerved, and conſequently unapplauded,; - - 
uncenſured ; but the actions of thoſe in high ſtations _ 
| | can 
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can neither paſs without notice, nor without cen- 
ſure and applauſe ; and therefore an adminiſtration, 
without eſteem, without authority among the people, 
let their power be never ſo great, let their power be 
never fo arbitrary, will be ridiculed. The ſevereſt 
edicts, the moſt terrible puniſhments, cannot entirely 

- Prevent it. : | 
f any man therefore thinks he has been een- 
ſured, if any man thinks he has been ridiculed;. upon 
any of our public theatres; let him examine his 
actions, he will find the cauſe; let him alter his 
conduct, he will find a remedy. As no man is 
perfect, as no man is infallible, the greateſt may 
err, the moſt circumſpet may be guilty of ſome 
piece of ridiculous behaviour. It is no licentiouſ- 
neſs, it is an uſeful liberty always indulged the ſtage 
in a free country, that ſome great men may there 
meet with a juſt reproof, which none of their 
friends will be free enough, or rather faithful enough 
to give them. When a man bas the misfortune to 
incur the batred or contempt of the people, when. 

blic meaſures are deſpiſed, the audience will ap- 
- ply what never was, what could not be defigned as 
à ſuatire on the preſent. times, Nay, even though 
the people ſhould not apply, thoſe who are conſci- 
ous of guilt, thoſe who are conſcious of the wick- 
edneſs or weakneſs of their own conduct, will take 
to themſelves what the author never deſigned. A 
public thief is as apt to take the fatire, as he is apt 
to take the money, which was never deſigned bim. 
We have an inſtance of this in the caſe of a famous 
comedian of the laſt age; a comedian who was not 
only a good poet, but an honeſt man, and a quiet 
and good ſubject. The famous Moliere, when he 
- wrote his Tartuffe,” which is certainly an excellent 
and a good moral comedy, did not deſign to ſatirize 
- any great man of that age; yet a great man in 
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France at that time took it to himſelf, and fancied 
- the author had taken him as a model, for one of 
the” and one of the worſt characters in 
that comedy. By good luck, he was not the licenſer; 
otherwiſe the kingdom of France had never had the 
pleaſure, the happineſs I may ſay, of ſeeing that 
play ated ; but when the players firſt propoſed to 
act it at Paris, he had intereſt enough to get it for» 
bidden. Moliere, who knew himſelf innocent 'of 
what was laid to his charge, complained to his patron 
the prince of Conti, that, as his play was defigned 
only to expoſe hypocriſy, and a falſe pretence of 
religion, it was very hard it ſhould be forbidden. 
being acted, when at the ſame time, they were ſuf- 
fered to expoſe religion itſelf every night, publicly, 
on the Italian ſtage. To which the prince wittily-- 
anſwered, * It is true, Moliere, Harlequin ridicules 
© heaven, and expoſes religion; but you have done 
© muth worſe ; . you haye ridiculed the firſt miniſter 
© of religion.” My lords, the proper bufineſs of the 
ſtage, and that for which only it is uſeful; is to 
expoſe thoſe vices and follies, which the laws 
cannot lay hold of; and to recommend thoſe: beau- 
ties and virtues, which miniſters and courtiers ſel- 
dom either imitate or reward; but by laying it 
under a licence, and under an arbitrary court - licence 
too, you will, in my opinion, entirely prevent its 
uſe; for though I have the greateſt eſteem for that 
noble duke in whoſe hands this power 1s at preſent 
deſigned to fall; though I have an entire confidence 
in his judgment and impartiality; yet I may ſup- 
poſe, that a leaning towards the faſhions of a. court 
is ſometimes hard to be avoided. It may be very 
difhcok to make one who is every day at court be- 
heve that to be a vice or a folly, which be ſees daily 
practiſed by thoſe he loves and eſteems. By cuſtom, 
even deformity itſelf becomes familiar, and at laſt 

agreeable, _ 
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"agreeable, To ſuch a perſon, let his natural im- 
partiality be never ſo great, that may appear to be 
a libel againſt the court, which is on'y a moſt juſt 
and a moſt neceſſary ſatire upon the faſhionable vices 
and follies of the court. —Courtiers, my lords, are 
too polite to reprove one another; the-only place 
where they can meet with any juſt reproof is a 
free, though not a licentious, ſtage; an] as every 
ſort of vice and folly, generally in all countries, 
begins at court, and from thence ſpreads through 
the country, by laying the ſtage under an arbitrary 
court-licence, inſtead of leaving it what it is, and 
always ought to be, a gentle icourge for the vices 
of great men and courtiers, you will make it a canal 
for propagating and conveying their vices and follies 
through the whole kingdom. From hence, my 
lords, I think it muſt appear, that the bil} now 
before us cannot ſo properly be called a bill for re- 
ſtraimng the licentiouſneſs, as it may be called a 
bill for reſtraining the liberty of tte ſtage, and for 
reſtraining it too 1n that branch which in all coun- 
- tries has been the moſt uſeful ; therefore, 1 mult 
look upon the bill as a moſt dangerous incroach- 
ment upon liberty in general. Nay farther, my 
lords, it is not only an incroachment upon liberty, 
but it is likewiſe an incroachment upon property. 
Wit, my lords, is a fort of property of thoſe 
that have it, and too often the only property they 
have to depend on. It is indeed but a precarious 
dependance. Thank God | we, my lords, have a 
dependance of another kind; we have a much leſs 
precarious ſupport, and therefore cannot feel the 
inconveniences of the bill now before us; but it 
is our duty to encourage and protect wit, whoſo- 
ever's property it may be. Thoſe gentlemen who 
have any ſuch property are all I hope our friends: 
do not let us ſubjet them to any unneceſſary or 
2 | arbitrary 
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arbitrary reſtraint. I muſt own I cannot eaſily agree 
to the laying any tax upon wit; but by this bill it 
is to be heavily taxed, it is to be exciſed; for, if 


this bill paſſes,” it cannot be retailed in a proper 


way without a permit; and the lord chamberlain 
is to have the honour of being chief-gauger, ſuper- 
viſor, . commiſſioner, judge, and jury. But what 
is ſtill more hard, though the poor author, the pro- 
prietor, I ſhould ſay, cannot perhaps dine till he 
has found out and agreed with a purchaſer ; yet 
before he can propoſe to ſeek for a purchaſer, he muſt . 
patiently ſubmit to have his goods rummaged at this 
new exciſe office, where they may be detained for 
fourteen days, and even then he may find them re- 
turned as prohibited goods, by which his chief and 
beſt, market will be for ever ſhut againſt him, and 
that without any cauſe, without the leaſt ſhadow of 
reaſon either from the laws of his country, or the 
laws of the ſtage. The'e 'hard(hips, this hazard, 
which every gentleman will be expoſed to, who 
writes any thing for the ſtage, muſt certainly pre- 
vent every man of a generous and free ſpirit from 
attempting any thing in that way; and as the ſtage 
has always been the proper channel for wit and hu» 
mour, therefore, my lords, when I ſpeak againſt this 
bill, I muſt think 1 pl-ad the cauſe of wit, L plead 
the cauſe of humour, | plead the cauſe of the Britiſh 
ſtage, and of every gentleinan of taſte in the king» 
dom. But it is not, my lords, for the ſake of wit 
only; even for the ſake of his majeſty's lord cham- 
berlain, I muſt be againſt this bill. The noble duke, 
who has now the honour to execute that office, has, 
I am ſure, as little an inclination to diſoblige as any 
man; but if this bill paſſes, he muſt diſoblige, he 
may diſoblige ſome of his moſt intimate friends. It 
is impoſſible to write a play, but ſome of the charac» 
ters, or ſome of the ſatire, may be interpreted ſo as to 
Point at ſome perſon or ancther, perhaps at ſome 
perſan 
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perſon in an eminent ſtation. 'When it comes to be 
acted, the people will make the application ; and the 
"perſon. againſt whom the application is made will 
think (himſelf injured, and will at leaſt privacely 
reſent it, At preſent this reſentment can be di- ected 
only againſt the author; but, when an author's play 
appears with my lerd chamberlain's paſſport, every 
ſuch reſentment will be turned from the author, and 
inted directly againſt the lord chamberlain, who 
his ftamp made the pieee current. What an 
unthankful office are we therefore by this bill to 
put upon his majeſty's lord chamberkain ! an office 
which can no way contribute to bis honour or pro- 
fit, and yet ſuch a one as muſt neeeſſarily gain him 
a great deal of ill-will, and create him a number of 
enemies. The laſt reaſon I ſhall trouble your lord- 
"ſhips with, for my being againſt the bill, is, that 
in my opinion, it will no way anſwer the end pro- 
poſed. I mean, the end openly propoſed, and | am 
ſure, the only end which your lordſhips propoſed. 
To prevent acting of a play which has any 
tendency to blaſphemy, immorality, ſedition, or 
| 33 ſcandal, can ſignify nothing, unleſs you can 
ikewiſe prevent its being printed and publiſhed. 
On the contrary, if you prevent its being acled, 
and admit of its being printed and publiſhed, you 
will propagate the miſchief, your prohibition will 
a bellows, which will blow up the fire you 
antend to extinguiſh, This bill can therefore be of 
no uſe for preventing either the public or the pri- 
vate injury intended by fuch. a play; and conſe- 
quently can be of no manner of uſe, unleſs it be de- 
| ed as a precedent, as a leading ſtep towards ano- 
tber, for ſubjecting the preſs likewiſe to a licenſer: 
for ſuch a wicked purpoſe, it may indeed be of 
tuſe; and, jn that light, it may moſt properly 
called a ſtep towards arbitrary power. Let us 

mY Fe” conſider, 
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confider, my lords, that arbitrary power has ſeldom 
or never been introduced into any country at once; 


it muſt be introduced by flow degrees, and as it 
were ſtep by ſtep, leſt the people ſhould perceive 


its approach. The barriers and fences of the peo- 
ple's liberty muſt be plucked up one by one, and 
ſome plaufible pretences muſt be found for removing 
or hood-winking, one after another, thoſe ſentries 
who are poſted by the conſtitution of every free 
country, for warning the people of their danger, 
When theſe preparatory ſteps are once made, the 
people may then, indeed, with regret, ſee ſlavery 
and arbitrary power making long ftrides over their 
Jand, but it will then be too late to think of prevent- 
ing or avoiding the impending ruin. The ſtage, my 
lords, and the preſs, are two of our out-ſentries; if 
we remove them, if we hood-wink them, if we 
throw them into fetters, the enemy. may ſarprize 
us. Therefore I muſt look upon the bill now before 
us as a ſtep, and a moſt neceſſary ſtep too, for intro- 
ducing arbitrary power into this kingdom. It is 
a ſtep ſo neceſſary, that, if any. future ambitious 
king or guilty miniſter, ſhould form to himſelf fo 
wicked a deſign, he will have reaſon to thank us for 
having done ſo much of the work to his hand ; but 


ſuch thanks, or thanks from ſuch a man, I am con- 


vinced every one of your lordſhips would bluſh to 
receive, and ſcorn to deſerve.” But lord Cheſter» 
field's eloquence did not prevent the houſe of peers 
* paſſing this unconſtitutional and pernicjous 

118 a 8 
In the enſuing ſeſſion of parliament, great com- 
plaint was made of the depredations committed by 
the Spaniards on the Britiſh ſubjects trading to 
South America. When this affair was before the 


houſe of lords, the earl of Cheſterfield, with his 
uſual eloquence and patrietiſm, adviſed the moſt. 
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_ vigorous meaſures to procure ſatisfaction fiom the 
court of Madrid; and, conſidering our navy as the 
natural ſtrength of the kingdom, he voted againſt 
the propoſed augmentation of the army. The di- 
pute with Spain being ſettled in 1739, by a con- 
vention, which his lordſhip deemed diſhonourzble 
and injurious to his country, he oppoſed the addreſs 
of thanks to the king, which the miniſtry wanted 
to puſh through both houfes with precipitation; 
and he was one of the forty peers who proteſted 
againſt it: in the lower houſe it met with a ſtronger 
mark of diſapprobation, for it occaſioned the fa- 
mous ſeceſſi-n ; that is to ſay, a great number of 
the members, finding the majority determined at all 
events to pals the addreſs, retired into the coun- 
try, and left the remaining buſineſs of the ſeſſion 
to be tranſadted by the friends of adminiſtration 
alone; abſolutely refuſing to give any further at- 
tendance till the next ſefſhon, 55 
In the winter of the ſame year, it was diſcovered 
that the patriotic party were in the right, for, ad- 
wantageous as the convention was to Spain, that 
court did not adhere to it; and the miniſtry found 
"themſelves under a neceſſity to adviſe a declaration 
of war. This event brought the oppoſition back 
to their duty in parliament, and now the earl of 
(Cheſterfield inveighed againſt the miſconduct of 
adminiſtration in their management of the outſet of 
_ the war; and, in particular, for advifing his maj-\ty 
to ſend a meſlage for a ſupply to the lower houſe 
alone. | | 
In the ſpring of the year 1740, and in the ſame 
ſeffion, his lordſhip took the lead in a long ard 
violent debate upon the revival of the penſion: bill; 
a bill intended to exclude penſioners of the crown 
from ſeats in the houſe of commons; but all the 
Krength of argument made uſe of upon this occa- 
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fion, by the ableſt men in the kingdom, in both ' 
houſes of parliament, proved ineffeAual, the rai- 
niſtry having ſecured a majority to reje& the bill. 
Upon the meeting of a new parliament, on the 
th of December, 1741, two different motions were 
made for addreſſes to the king on his ſpeech from 

the throne. I he one, by the duke of Argyle, car- 
ried in it oblique reflections on the miniſtry for the 
tardy ineffectual operations of the fleet againſt Spain: 
this was ſeconded in a nervous ſpeech by lord Cheſ- 
terfield; but the other, propoſed by the earl of 
Holderneſſe, was paſſed by a majority of twenty- 
eight votes. In the ſame ſeſſion, he was a ſtrong 
advocate for the bill to indemnify ſuch perſons as 
| ſhould give evidence, in the courſe of the enquiry 
into the adminiſtration of the diſcarded miniſter, 
Sir Robert Walpole, then earl of Orford. 
On the 16th of November 1742, the king opened 
the ſeſſion of parliament by a ſpeech, acquainting . 
the two houſes, that he had augmented the Britiſh 
forces in the Low Countries with 16000 Hanove- 
rians. When this part of the ſpeech came to be 
debated in the houſe of lords, upon the uſual motion 
for an addreſs of thanks, the earl of Cheſterfield 
moved a previous queſtion, for poſtponing the ad- 
dreſs of thanks ; and in the month of February fol- 
lowing, upon a motion made fordiſmiſſing the Hano- 
verian troops, he was very warm in its favour; and in 
the courſe of the debate, he let fall ſome expteſſions 
concerning the kings electoral dominions, which 

his majeſty highly reſented. , | | | 
Towards the end of the ſame month, the bill 
for repealing the heavy duties that had been laid 
on ſpirituous liquors, and licences for retailing . 
thoſe liquors and for impoſing others at an eaſy 
rate, (by ſome writers falſely called the gin act, 
| Whereas it was a repeal of that act) met with a 
| / . ſtrong 
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ſtrong oppoſition in the houſe of lords; but the 
miniſtry found no other expedient for increaſing 
the public revenues, but by facilitating the con- 
— ſumption of fpirituous liquors. Lord Cheſter- 
held upon this occaſion, to his uſual force of 
reaſoning, added the poignancy of ſatire, whichhe 
always had ready at command ; amongſt other things 
he ſaid, that the miniſtry ſhould be celebrated as 
the authors of the drinting fund; and there being 
ten bilhops in the houſe, who all divided againit 
the bill, his lordſhip, on their coming over to his 
fide of the houſe, wittily told them, he was afraid 
he had miſtaken his place, not having had the 
honour of their company for many years. 

Lord Cheſterfield continued in oppoſition to the 
chief meaſures of adminiſtration reſpecting the war, 
but more particularly againſt the employment of 
the . Hanoverian forces, in the. ſeſſion of parliament 
which began on the 1ſt of December 1743; and 
in the month of April, 1744, when it was certain 
that an invaſion by the pretender was in great for- 
Wardneſs, the commons paſſed a bill for inflicting 

the penalties of high · treaſon upon thoſe who ſhould 
maintain a correſpondence with the ſons of the 
pretender, When this bill came into the houſe of 

eers, the lord- chancellor Hardwicke moved, that 


aà4ſlauſe ſhould be inſerted for continuing the pe- 


nalty of treaſon upon the E of thoſe who 
"ſhould be convicted of ſuch correſpondence :. here 
lord Cheſterfield appeared to be the friend to hu- 
manity ; he argued againſt it in the moſt pathetic 
manner, expoſed it as an unworthy, illiberal ex- 
pedient, repugnant to the precepts of religion, to 
the law of nations, and to the rules of common 
juſtice; and tending to involve the innocent with 
the guilty : the clauſe however was inſerted ; and 
being ſent back to the lower houſe with this amend- 
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ment, it was carried, after a long debate, in which 
Mr. Pitt, and fome other members who had coun- 
tenanced the original bill, voted againſt it. 

At the cloſe of this year, upon a change in the 
miniſtry, fome of lord Cheſterfield's friends urged 
the king to lay aſide all animoſity, out of regard to 
his great abilities, which were now wanted for his 
 majeſty's ſervice, in a ſtation which he had formerly 
filled-with ſo much honour. Accordingly, his ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed once more to nominate the earl, his 
ambaſſador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to the 
States General ; and he embarked for the Hague on 
the 11th of January, 1745. The object of his negotia - 
tion was, to engage the Dutch to enter heartily into 


the war, and to furniſh their quota of troops and 


ſhipping. The Abbe de la Ville, on the part of 
France, was to prevent the Dutch from liſtening to 
theſe propoſals ; conſequently the two — 2 
could not viſit, but meeting accidentally in com- 
pany, he defired a friend to introduce him to the 
Abbe, to whom he paid this polite compliment, 
„Though we are national enemies, I flatter my- 
ſelf we may be perſonal friends :” by this engaging 
addreſs he eftabliſhed an eaſy intercourſe between 
them, wherever they met. Having carried his point, 
he left the Hague, and arrived in London in May, 
bringing with him a letter from their High Mighti- 
neſſes to the king, in which they highly extolled the 
ambaſſador ; and his majeſty, being early informed 
of the proſpe& of his ſucceeding in this important | 
affair, had nominated him, in his abſence, lord 
lientenant of Ireland, as a reward for this ſervice. 
Soon after his return home, it was thought expe- 
dient that he ſhould go over to his new government, 
tlie court having received certain intelligence of the 
great preparations making on the coaſt of France to 
inyade either Great Britain or Ireland. His admi- 
5 | | niſtration 
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niſtration in that country is to this hour à ſubjeR 
of grateful remembrance by the inhabitants ; and it 
gave ſuch general fatisfaQtion at that critical junc- 
ture, that moſt of the counties and chief cities ex- 
ceeded the warmeſt expectations of the miniſtry at 
home, by entering into voluntary affociations for 
the ſupport of his majeſty's perſon and government, 
againſt the deſigns of the pretender. In April, 1746, 
he left Ireland, to the general regret of the whole 

nation having had the addreſs to make himſelf 
equally eſteemed by the Roman Catholics and the 
Proteſtants, 

On the 29th of October, this year, he ſucceeded 
the carl of Harrington in the office of one of the 
principal ſecretaries of ſtate; and he held the ſeals till 
February, 1748, wher his health being greatly im- 
paired, and his inclination for a private life gaining 
the aſcendancy over the lures of ambition, he wait- 
ed on the king, and defired leave to refign ; his ma- 
jeſty granted his requeſt in theſe words: © I will 
not preſs you, my lord, to continue in an office you 
are tired of, but I muſt infiſt on ſeeing you often, 
for you will ever live in my eſteem.” His lord- 
ſhip then went to Bath, for the recovery of his health; 
and, on his return to town in the winter, he deſcrib- 
ed the manner of life to which he intended to devote 
himſelf for the future, in the following lines, which 
he ordered to be affixed on the moſt conſpicuous 


part of his library: 
Nune veterum libris, nunc ſomno & inertibus horis 
Ducere ſolicitz jucunda oblivia vitz. ; 


Being ſeized with a deafneſs in the year 1752, 
which, to uſe his own words, ** cut him off from 
ſociety, at an age when he had no pleaſures but thoſe 

left,” he made his eyes ſupply the defect of his 25 

8 | | ! 
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by amuſing bimſelf with his pen and his books; and 


at this time he contributed largely to the admired 
papers, intituled, The WorLD,” conducted and 
publiſhed by Mr. Edward Moore and his literary aſ- 
cn 275 42 185 855 


His lordſhip had no iſſue by his lady, but he had 


a natural fon by Madame du Bouchet, a French 
lady, with whom he carried on a criminal inter- 
courſe for ſome years, chiefly during his reſidence 
at the Hague. This ſon, whoſe name was Phih 
Stanhope, as he grew up, became the chief obj 


of his attention; and one cauſe of his lordſhip's re- 
ſignation of all public employments was, that he 


might have the more leiſure to correſpond with him 
while he was on his travels. He could not leave 
his real eſtate to this youth, on account of his ille- 
gitimacy, and therefore he adhered to a plan of 
ſtrict economy, in order to raiſe him a fortune. 


The great pains he took to cultivate and improve 


| his mind, and to form his manners, had not the 
defired effect; however, his lordſhip had intereſt 
to procure him the honourable employment of Bri- 
tiſh reſident at the court of Dreſden; but all his 
labour and concern for this, young gentleman be- 
came fruitleſs by his premature death in 1968. 


Lord Cheſterfield could not get over this ſevere 


blow, but from this time grew feeble and languid : 


yet thoſe flaſhes of wit and humour, for which he 
has been celebrated by all who knew him, at times 
broke forth from the clouds of melancholy in which 


he ſeemed enveloped.” His old friend, Sir Thomas 
Robinſon, who was above fix feet high, telling him 
one day, that if he did not go abroad and take exer- 
ciſe he would die by inches; the earl drolly replied, 


If that muſt be the caſe, then I am yery glad 1 | 
Aboue 


am hot ſo tall as you, Sir Thomas. 
4 Vox. VI. Cal Nec. 5 
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About the latter end of the year 1772, his ſon's 
widow was ordered to viſit him, and to bring with 
her bis two grandſons. His lordſhip, upon this oc- 
caſion, laid alige. his ctutch, with, which he uſed 
to ſupport himſelf, being then very lame, and at- 
tempted to advance to embrace the children ; but he 
was no longer able to ſtand alone, and would have 
fallen, if a ſervant had not inſtantly ſuccoured him; 
this affected him much, but preſently recollecting 
himſelf, he ſaid, ſmiliag—““ This is a freth proof 
of my declenſion, I am not able to crawl without 
my three legs ; the laſt part of the Sphynx's riddle 
1 mall ſoon end as J began, upon 
JQUFSs s,. oo wr bits & 43492 77 :.! 
His prediction was but too ſoon verified, for he 
loſ the uſe of his limbs in a ſhort. time after, but 
he ;zetained his ſenſes almoſt to the laſt hour of 
his life. His lordſhip died on the agth of March, 


—.. , «³ĩ*vů . 7e. 
1 Ho loxdſhip's character is, almoſt undefinable; 
be Was certainly one of the greateſt wits of the 


pPreſent age; but his flatterers have given him more 


reputation than any one man ever acquired for this 
talent. In his political character he was a patriot 
upon prineiple, yet the luſt of power made him 
either lull aſleep, or ſometimes forget, thoſe prin- 
ciples when. in offite, His public, excellence lay 
chiefly in being, an able negociator. But his polite- | 
neſs, affahility, and knowledge of the human heart, 
made him univerially, admired, and gave him the 
key to the ſecrets, as well as to the foibles, of both 
ſexes. In ſhort, his amiable accompliſhments ren- 
dered bim the moſt fit perſon upon earth for an am- 
baſladox or a viceroy. Has talents for oratory ac- 
_ -quized him the title of the Britiſh Cicero; and his 
taſte for learning and the polite arts, together with 
- egcaional liberalities to the profeſſors, gained _ 

v1 : that 
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that of the Mzcenas of this country. But when 
we have allowed that he was the accompliſhed cour- 
tier, the perfect gentleman, and the able ſenator, 
we could with to ctofe the fcene, for the remaining 

art of his character does no honour to his memory. 
„ we are in duty bound to obſerve, that this 
admired nobleman did not pay a proper regard to 
thoſe private obligations between man and man in 
ſociety which are the bonds of its happineſs and tran- 
quillity; his failure in theſe points of mofrality was 
conſpicuous in his conduct in private hte; and lis 
letters to his ſon, which were publiſhed by that 
gentleman's widow after his lordſhip's death, and 
have been read with avidity by almaſt all ranks of 
people, are a ratification of his immoral principles 
and practices; and his will, made at the cloſe of his 
life, is a ſtrong proof that his faculties had been 
for ſome time on the decline: for it is inconſiſtent, 
partial, and peeviſh, containing but one clauſe to 

diſtinguiſh it as the work of a man of genius, which 
is the follow ing —— er oy 
_ + Satiated with the pompous follies of this life, 
of which I have had an uncommon ſhare, I would 
have no poſthumous ones diſplayed. at my funeral, 
and therefore defire to be buried in the next bury» 
. Ing-place.. to the place where I ſhall die.“ This 
order was punctually obeyed, for he was buried 
Rei in the Fault under South Audley chapel, 
being the neareſt burying place to Cheſterfield- 


houſe, where he died. 


| „„ Aubert. Dodſley's Annual Regiſter, 
1774. Supplement to the Univerſal Magazine, 
Vol. LIV. Mortimer's Hiſt. of England, Vol. Hl. 
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GEORGE, Loxp LYTTELTON, 


a 


(AD. 1708, to 1773.5 | 


| 55 celebrated nobleman claimed deſcent from 
1 one of the moſt ancient families in this king- 
dom. His anceſtors had poſſeſſions in the vale of 
Eveſham, Worceſterſhire; in the reign of Henry III. 
. particularly at South Lyttelton, from which place 
ſome antiquarians have aſſerted they took their 
name. There were two grants of land belonging 
to Eveſham-abbey, in the poſſeffion of the late 
learned Mr. Selden, to which one John de Lyttel- 
ton was witneſs in the year 1160. The great judge 
Lyttelton, in the reign of Henry IV. was one of 
"this. family; and from bim deſcended Sir Thomas 
Lyttelton, father of the late peer, who was ap- 
pointed a lord of the admiralty in the year 1727; 
which poſt be reſigned, many years afterwards, on 
account of the bad ſtate of his health. | 
This gentleman married Chriſtian, daughter of 
Sir Richard Temple, fifter of the late lord vifcount 
Cobham, and maid of honour to 'queen Anne, by 
whom he had fix ſons and fix daughters, the eldeſt 
of which-was George, afterwards created lord Lyttel- 


ton, 
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ton, who was born at Hagley, in Worceſterſhire, 
one of the moſt beautiful rural retirements in this 
kingdom, in the year 1708. | 
He received. the elements of his education at 
Eton-ſchool, where he ſhewed an early inclination 
to poetry. His paſtorals, and ſome other light 
pieces, were originally written in that ſeminary of 
learning, from whence he was removed to the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, where he purſued his claſſical 
ſtudies with uncommon. avidity, and ſketched the 
plan of his Perſian letters, a work which afterwards 
procured him great reputation, not only from the 
d of the language in which they were com- 
poſed, but from the excellent obſervations they con- 
tained on the manners of mankinc | 
In the year 1728, he ſet out on the tour of Eu- 
rope, and, on his arrival at Paris, accidentally be- 
came acquainted with the honourable Mr. Poynta, 
then our miniſter at the court of Verſailles, who 
was ſo ſtruck with, the extraordinary capacity of our 
young traveller, that he invited him to his houſe, - 
and employed him in many political negociations, _ 
, hich he executed with great judgement and fide- 
The good opinion Mr. Poyntz entertained of 
Mr. Lyttelton's character and abilities, is teſtified 
in a letter under his own hand to his father, in 
which he expreſſes himſelf as follow: 


To Sir Thonas LyYTTELToN, Bart. 
| n SIG 3 e 
L received your two kind letters, in which you 
are pleaſed very much to over- value the ſmall civi- 
lities it has lain in my power to ſhew Mr. Lyttelton. 
I have more reaſon to thank you, Sir, for giving 
me ſo convincing a mark of your regard, as to i 
terrupt the courſe of his travels on my IF Of 
VVV which 


vw EEE PE OF 

which will lay me under a double obligation to do 
all I can towards making his ſtay agreeable and 
uſeful to him; though I ſhall till remain the greater 
3 by the pleaſure of his company, which no 
ſervices of mine can ſufficiently requite. He is now 
in the fame houſe with me, and, by that means, 
more conſtantiy under my eye than even at Soiffons; 
but I ond be very unjuſt to him, if I left you un- 
der the imagination, that his inclinations ſtand in 
the leatt need of any fuch ungenerous reftraint : 
depend upon it, Sir, from the obſervation of one 
who would abhor to deceive a father in ſo tender a 
point, that he retains the ſame virtuous and ftudious 
difpofitions, which nature and your care planted in 
him, only ſtrengthened and improved by er 
experience; ſo that, I dare promiſe you, the bad 
examples of Paris, or any other place, will never 
Have any other effect upon him, but to confirm 
Him in rhe right chdice he has made. Under, thefe 
happy circumſtances he can have little occaſion for 
any other advice, but that of Tuſtaining the cha- 
Tater be has [6 early got, and of ſupporting the 
hopes he bas raked. 1 with it were in my power 
to do him any part of the ſervice you ſuppoſe. me 
capable of. I ſhall not be wanting to employ him 
as occahon offers, and to aſſiſt him, with my advice 
where it may be neceſſary, though your cares (which 
he ever mentions with the greateſt gratitude) have 
made this-taſk very eaſy. He cannot fail of making 
you and himſelf happy, and of being a great orna- 
ment to. our country, if, with that refined taſte and 
delicacy of genius, he can but recall his mind, at 
a proper age, from the pleaſures of learning, and 
gay ſcenes of imagination, to the dull road and fa- 
dig ue of buſineſs, This I have ſometimes taken the 
berty to hint to him, though his own good judg- 
ment made it very unneceflary, Though 1 _— 
Es | 7 only 
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only the happineſs of knowing you, Sir, by your 
reputation, and by this common object of our 
friend{hip and affection, your fon, I beg you will 
be perſuaded that 1 am, with tlie moſt” particular 


reſp ect, 
| SIR, 


' Your 3 1 Giite 
and obedient ſervant, 
8. P oO Y N T 2. 2 


Mr. Lyttelton's conduck, while on his e 
was a leffon of inſtcuction to the reſt of his coun- 
trymen. Inftead of lounging away his hours at the 
coffee-houſes frequented by the Engliſh, and 
adopting the faſhionable follies and viees of France 
and Italy, his time was paſſed alternately in his li- 
brary, and in the ſociety of men of rank and lite- 
rature. In this early part of his life he wrote a 
poetical epiſtle to Dr. Ayſcough, and another to 
14 Hope, which ſhew ſingular taſte and correct- 
neſs. 

After cortinoing a conffdetuble tie at Paris 
with Mr. Poyntz, who, to uſe his owh words, he- 
haved like a ſecond father to him, he proceeded to 
Lyons and Geneva, and from thence to Turin, 
where he was honoured with great marks of friend- 
ſhip by his Sardinian majefty. He then viſited 
Milan, Venice, Genoa, and Rome, where he ap- 
plied himſelf cloſely to the ſtudy of the fine arts, 
and was, even in that celebrated metropolis, al- 
lowed to be a perfect Judge" of Pang ſculpture, 
and architecture. | 

During his continuance abroad, he conſtantly 
correſponded with Sir Thomas, his father ; ſeveral 
of his letters are yet remaining, and place his filial 
affection in a very diſtinguiſhed light. He ſoon after 
in wo to his native country, and was elected re- 

| K 4 preſentative 
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preſentative for the borough of Okehampton, in De- 
vonſhire, and behaved ſo much to the ſatis faction 
of his conſtituents, that they ſeveral times re- elect- 
ed him for the ſame place, without putting him to 
the leaſt expence. = Fs 
About this period, he received great marks of 
friendſhip from Frederick prince of Wales, father 
of his preſent majeſty; and was, in the year 1737, 
appointed principal ſecretary to his royal highneſs, 
and continued in the ſtricteſt intimacy with him till 
the time of his death. His attention to public bu- 
fineſs did not, however, prgvent him from exer- 
cifing his poetical talent. A moſt amiable young 
lady, Miſs Forteſcue, inſpired him with a paſſion 
which produced a number of little pieces, remarka- 
ble for their tenderneſs and elegance ; and he had a - 
happy facility of ſtriking out an extempore compli- 
ment, which obtained him no ſmall ſhare of repu- 
tation. One eyening being in company with lord 
Cobham and ſeveral of the nobility at Stowe, his 
lordſhip mentioned his defign of putting up a buſt 
of lady Suffolk in his beautiful gardens; and, turn- 
ing to Mr. Lyttelton, ſaid, George, you muſt 
farniſh me with a motto for it,” I will, my 
lord, anſwered Mr. Lyttelton, and directly pro- 
duced the following couplet: 


Hier wit and beauty for a court were made, 
But truth and goodneſs fit her for a ſhade. 


| When Mr. Pitt, the preſent earl of Chatham, 
loſt his commiſſion” in the guards, in conſequence of 
bis ſpirited behaviour in. parliament, Mr. Lyttel- 
ton was in waiting at Leiceſter-houfe ; and, on hear- 
ing the circumſtances, immediately wrote theſe 
| Long 
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Long had thy virtue mark'd thee out for fame, 
Far, far, ſuperior to a cornet's name ; #4 
This generous Walpole ſaw, and griey'd to find 
So mean a poſt diſgrace that noble mind; 
The ſervile ſtandard from thy freeborn hand 
He took, and bade thee lead tlie patriot band. 


In the year 1742, he married Lucy, the daugh- 
ter of Hugh Forteſcue of Filleigh, in the county of 
Devon, Eſq; the lady above-mentioned, whoſe ex- 


emplary conduct, and uniform practice of religion 


and virtue, eſtabliſhed his conjugal happineſs upon 
the moſt ſold baſis. = 

In 1744, he was appointed one of the lords com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury, and during his continue 
ance in that ſtation conſtantly exerted his in- 


fluence in rewarding merit and ability. He was the 
friend and patron of Henry Fielding, James 
"Thomſon, author of The Seaſons; Mr. Mallet, 


Dr. Young, Mr, Hammond, Mr. Weſt, Mr. Pope, 
and Voltaire. On the death of Thomſon, who 
left his affairs in a very embarraſſed condition, Mr. 
Lyttelton took that poet's ſiſter under his protection. 
He reviſed the tragedy. of Coriolanus, which that 
writer had not put the laſt hand to, and brought it 


out at the Theatre-royal in Covent-garden, with a 
prologue of his own writing, in which he ſo affect- 
ingly lamented the loſs of that delightful bard, 


that not only Mr. Quin, who ſpoke the lines, but 


almoſt the whole audience, ſpontaneouſly burſt into. 


In the beginning of the year 1746, his felici 
was interrupted by the lofs of his wife, who died in 
the 29th year of her age, leaving him one ſon, . Tho- 


mas, the late lord Lyttelton, and a daughter, 
Lucy, who married lord viſcount Valentia. The re- 


mains of his amiable wy were depolited at Over» 
555 | 5 


- 


Arley,. 
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Arley, in Worcefterſhire ; and an elegant monn- 
ment was creed to her memory in the church at 
Hagley, which contains the following inſcription, 
written by her huſband : 


Made to engage all hearts, and charm all eyes; 
Though meek, magnanimous ; tho' witty, wiſe ; 
. Polite, as all her ie in courts had been; 
Vet good, as ſhe the world had never ſeen; 
ITbe noble fire of an exalted mind SFr 

With gentleſt female tenderneſs combin'd. 
Her ſpeech was the melodious voice of love, 

Her ſong the warbling of the vernal grove; 
©" Her eloquence was ſweeter than her ſong, 
Soft as her heart, and as her reaſon ſtrong. 
Her form each beauty of her mind expreſs'd ; 

- Her mind was virtue by the graces dreſs'd. 


© Beſides theſe beautiful lines, Mr. Lyttelton wrote 
2 Mmonody on the death of his lady, which will be 
remembered while conjugal affection and a taſte for 
poetry èxiſt in this country.  * h 
- His maſterly obſervations on the converſion and 
apoſtleſhip of St. Paul were written at the deſire of 
Gilbert &t, Efq; in conſequence of Mr. Lyttel- 
ton aſſerting, that, befide all the proofs of the 
Chriſtian religion, which might be drawn from the 
prophecies of the Old Teſtament, from the neceſſary 
connection it has with the whole ſyſtem of the Jew- 
ih religion, from the miracles of Chriſt, and from 
the evidence given of his reſurrection by all the other 
apoſtles, he thought the converſion of St. Paul alone, 
duly confidered, was of itſelf a demonſtration ſuf 
' Keient to prove Chriſtianity to be a divine revelation. 
Mr. Weſt was ſtruck with the thought, and aſſured 
His friend, that ſo compendious a proof would be 
of great uſe to convince thoſe unbelicyers, that will 


not 


* 
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not attend to a longer ſeries of arguments and time 
has ſhewn he was not out in his conjecture, as the 
tract is eſteemed one of the beſt defences of Chriſ- 
tianity which has hitherto been publithed. 

In 1754, he refigned his office of lord of the 
treaſury, and was made cofferer to his majeſty's 
houſhold, and ſworn of the privy-council : previous 
-to which he married, a ſecond time, Elizabeth, 

daughter of field- marſhal Sir Robert Rich, whoſe 
indiſcreet conduct gave him great uneafineſs, and 
from whom he was ſeparated by mutual conſent, a 
few years after his marriage. 
After filling the offices of chancellor and under- 
treaſurer of the court of exchequer, he was, by let- 
ters patent, dated the 19th of November, 1557, 31ſt 
of George II. created a peer of Great Britain, by 
the ſtyle and title of lord Lyttelton, baron of F mol : 
ley, in the county of Worceſter, 

His ſpeeches in both houſes of parliament, upon 
fundry occaſions, exhibit ſtrong proofs of a genius 
ſuperior to the generality of. mankind, of found 
judgment, of incorruptible integrity, of great good- 
neſs of heart, and of maſterly elocution. But, 
above all, his oration in the houſe of commons on 
the motion for the repeal of the Jew bill, in the 
ſeſſion of parliament of 1753, is ſo perfect a model 
. of fine compoſition in our language, that it is inti- 
tled to a place in this work, on the ſtrong probabi- 
lity that it may prove of ſingular uy to DR of 
our young readers. | 

% Mr. SPEAKER, | e403 - 1565; 

Jſee no occaſion: to enter at a Ty the 
merits of the bill we paſt the laſt ſeſſion for the 
naturalization of Jews ; becauſe I am conv; - 
that, in the preſent temper of the nation, not a 
ane n Few will think it expedient to take 

* any 
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any benefit of that ad; and therefore the repealin 
of it is giving up nothing. I affented to it 1 
Fear, in hopes it might induce ſome wag ous 

to come and ſettle among us: in that light I faw 
enough of utility in it, to make me incline rather 
to approve than diflike it; but that any man alive 
could be zealous either for or againſt it, I confeſs 
1 had no idea. What affects our religion is in- 
deed of the higheſt and moſt ſerious importance. 
God' forbid we ſhould ever be indifferent about 
that! but, I thought this had no more to do with 
religion, than any turnpike-a& we paſt in that ſeſ- 
"Hon; and, after all the divinity that has been 
-preached on the ſubject, I think ſo ſtill. | 

«RESOLUTION and STEADINESS are excellent 
qualities; but it is the application of them upon 
which their value depends. A wiſe government, 
Mr. Speaker, will know where to yield, as well as 
where to reſiſt : and there is no ſurer mark of lit- 
tleneſs of mind in an adminiſtration, than obſtinac 
in trifles. Public wiſdom, on fome occaſions, mu 
give way to popular folly, eſpecially in a free coun- 
try, where the humour of the people muſt be con- 
idered as attentively as the humour of a king in 
an abſolute monarchy. Under both forms of go- 
vernment, a prudent and honeſt miniſtry will in- 
dulge a ſmall folly, and will reſiſt a great one, 
Not to vouchſafe now and then a kind indulgence 
to the former, would diſcover an ignorance of hu- 
man nature: not to reſiſt the latter at all times, 
would be meanneſs and ſervility. 

„ Sir, 1 look on the bill we are at preſent de- 
bating, not as A facrifice/ made to popularity (for 
it ſacrifices nothing), but as a prudent regard to 
ſome conſequences arifing from the nature of the 
chmour raiſed againſt the late act for _—— 
tf Bohn TY 5 %% / 
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Jews, which ſeem to require a particular conſide- 


ration. 
It has been hitherto the rare and envied felicity 
of his majeſty's reign, that his ſubjects have enjoyed 


ſuch a ſettled tranquillity, ſuch a freedom from angry 


religious diſputes, as is not to be paralleled in any 


former times. The true Chriſtian ſpirit of mode- 
ration, of charity, of umverſal benevolence, has 


prevailed in the people, has prevailed m the clergy 
of all ranks and degrees, inſtead of thoſe narrow 
principles, thoſe bigotted prejudices, that furious, 
that implacable, that ignorant zeal, which had 
often done ſo much hurt to the church and the 
ſtate. But from the ill: underſtood, infignificant, 
act of parliament you are now moved to repeal, 
occaſion - has been taken to deprive us of this ineſ- 
timable advantage. It is a pretence to diſturb the 
ce of the church, to infuſe idle fears into the 
minds of the people, and make religion itſelf an 
engine of ſedition. It behoves the piety, as well as 
the wiſdom, of parliament, to diſappoint thoſe en- 
deavours. - Sir, the very worſt miſchief that can 
-be done to religion, is to pervert it to the purpoſes 
of faction. Heaven and hell are not more diſtant, 


than the benevolent ſpirit of the-Goſpel, and the 


malignant ſpirit of party. The moſt impious wars 
ever made were thoſe called holy wars. He who 
hates another man for not being a Chriſtian, 'is 
himſelf not a Chriſtian, Chriſtianity, Sir, breathes 
love, and peace, and good-will to man. A te 

conformable to the dictates of that holy religion 
has lately diſtinguiſhed thi-' nation; and a glorious 
diſtinction it was But there is latent, at all times, 
in the minds of the vulgar, a ſpark of enthuſiaſm, 


which, if blown by the breath of a party, may, 


even when it ſeems quite extinguiſhed, be ſuddenly 
xevived and raiſed to a flame. The act of lat 
| | g ſeſſion 
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{ſeffion for naturalizing Jews has very unexpectedly 


adminiſtered fuel to feed that flame. To what a 


height it may riſe, if it ſhould continue much 


— 


ſtrength, and ſhakes the who 


thence to the meeting-houſe, and, in the end, to 


longer, one cannot eafily tell; but take away the 


fue), and it will die of itſelf. 
«© Tt is the misfortune of all the Roman Catholic 


Countries, that there the church and the ſtate, the 


civil power and the hierarchy, have ſeparate inte- 
reſts, and are continually at variance one with the 
other. It is our happineſs, that here they form 
but one ſyſtem, While this harmony laſts, what- 
ever hurts the church, hurts the ſtate : whatever 
weakens the credit of the governors of the church, 
takes away from the civil mp a part of its 
e conſtitution. 

% Sir, I truſt and believe, that, by ſpeedily 
paſling the bill, we ſhall filence that obloquy, which 
has ſo unjuſtly been caſt upon our reverend prelates 
(ſome of the moſt reſpectable that ever adorned our 
church), for the part they took in the act which this 
Tepeals. And it greatly concerns the whole com- 


- munity, that they ſhould not loſe that reſpect, 
which is fo juſtly due to them, by a popular cla- 


mour, kept up in oppoſition to a meaſure. of no im- 
rtance in itſelf, But if the departing from that 
meaſure ſhould not remove the prejudice ſo malici- 


- ouſly raiſed, I am certain that no further ſtep you 


can take will be able to remove it; and therefore 
1 hope you will ſtop here. This appears to be a 


reaſonable and ſafe condeſcenfion, by. which no- 


body will be hurt; but all beyond this would be 
dangerous weakneſs in government. It might open 


- a door to the wildeſt enthuſtaſm, and to the moſt 


miſchievous attacks of political diſaffection working 
upon that enthuſiaſm. If you encourage and au- 
thoriſe it to fall on the ſynagogue, it will go from 


the 
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the palace. But Jet us be careful to check its fur- 
ther progreſs. The more zealous we are to ſup- 
port Chriſtianity, the more vigilSt ſhould we be 
in maintaining toleration. If we bring back per- 
ſecution, we bring back the anti-chriſtian ſpirit of 
popery; and when the ſpirit is here, the whole 
ſyſtem will ſoon follow. Toleration is the baſis 
of all public quiet. It is a character of freedom 
given to the mind, more valuable, I think, chan 
that which ſecures our perſons and eſtates. Indeed, 
they are mſeparably connected together; for where 
the mind is not free, where the conſcience is en- 
thralled, there is no freedom. Spiritual tyranny 
puts on the galling chains; but civil tyranny is 
called in to rivet and fix them. We ſee it in Spain, 
and many other countries; we have formerly both 
ſeen and felt it in England. By the bleſſing of God 
we are now delivered from all Kinds of oppreſſion. 
Let us take care that they may never return.” | 

This ſpeech had its deſired effect; the whole 
houſe was ſtruck with the force of his lordſhip's 
arguments, and the repeal of the naturalization- act 
took place without much oppoſition. One would 
have imagined, that ſuch conſpicuous abilities for 
the public ſervice ſhould have paved the way to the 
firſt employments in the ſtate ; but without being 
able to account for it, we find his lordſhip, after 
he was called up to the houſe of peers, totally di- 
veſted of all public employment, and only exerting 
himſelf upon particular occaſions in his parliamen- 
tary capacity. 0 

The laſt ſpeech which added to his great reputa- 
tion, as a moſt able ſenator and complete orator, Was 
delivered in the ſeſſion of 1763, upon a debate con- 
cerning the privileges of parliament, in which he 
ſupported the dignity of the peerage with a depth of 


knowledge that ſurprized the oldeſt peers preſent, 
215 | who 
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who could not but wonder at the information they 
received on the ſubject of their rights and privileges 
from a peer of only fix years creation, when thoſe 
who had fat in the houſe, ſome twenty, ſome thirty 
_ years, were not able to give ſo good an account of 
them. | | 
|, From about this period to that of his death, his 
Jordſhip courted retirement; and, in the enjoyment 
of a ſelect ſociety of friends, he had an opportunity 
of exerciſing thoſe literary talents for which he was 
ſo eminent: he now found leiſure to correſpond 
with many of his learned friends ; and to finiſh his 
++ Dialogues of the Dead,” a moſt maſterly per- 
formance, containing leſſons of the pureſt morality, 
conveyed in a ſtyle and manner the beſt calculated 
at once to charm and inftrut a mind vntuouſly 
diſpoſed, | | * Sad 
In the month of July, 1773, this accompliſhed 
nobleman was ſuddenly ſeized with an inflammation 
in his bowels, which turned to a mortification, and 
in a few days deprived the world of one of its moſt 
Exalted characters. His laſt moments exhibited a 
pleaſing, though an affecting ſcene : it was ſuch as 
* the exit of the great and good man alone can pre- 
ſent; unimpaired underſtanding, unaffected great- 
neſs of mind, calm refignation, and humble, but 
confident hopes in the mercy of God; graced the 
dying accents of the Chriſtian philoſopher. He was 
ſucceeded in his title and eſtate by his only ſon 
Thomas, the late lord Lyttelton. A compleat col- 
lection of all his lordſhip's miſcellaneous works 
have been publiſhed fince his death in 3 volumes, 
© Bvo. by his nephew, George Ayſcough, Eſq. His 
Hiſtory of Henry the Second, which was publiſhed 
in 4 volumes, 4to; and in 6 volumes, 8vo.. is a 
very impartiai and valuable work. | | 
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to contain the lives of the moſt eminent 
men in private life, with more edifying and enter - 
taining memoirs than thoſe of a learned and conſci- 
entious divine, whoſe ſentiments and conduct have 
been lately revived by ſome living divines of the 
church of England; who, like him, being unable 
to procure a long-defired reformation of the doc- 
trines and diſcipline of the Church of England, have 
gone one ſtep father, and have thrown up valua- 
ble benefices, that they might be at liberty to fol- 
low the dictates of their own conſciences, and to 
teach the people what they conceive to be the pure 
doctrines of Chriſtiani 
The reverend Mr. Lindſey ſet the example, and 
has not only eſtabliſhed a new congregation in Lon- 
don (in which he has fince obtained for his aſſo- 
ciate the reverend Dr. Diſney), but has publiſhed 
a reformed liturgy upon the plan of the great di- 
vine, whoſe life we are now entering upon; and, as 


a | - A 8 


W cannot open this Supplement, which is 
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a proof of our preſent happy national diſpoſition, 
Mr. Lindſey has not ſuffered under any of thoſe 
vexatious moleſtations which the blind zeal of the 
bigoted prelacy and clergy threw in the way of Dr. 
Clarke. The ſpirit of toleration which, is the true 
ſpirit of Chriſtianity, is the characteriſtic of the 
Gente times; and to the honour of our preſent 

ench of biſhops be it recorded, that they do not 
give countenance to the very few intemperate 
clergy, whoſe falſe zeal urges them from the pulpit 
to attempt the revival of religious feuds, by inflam- 
matory diſcourſes againſt the preſent reformers of 
the Church of England. | 


DR. SAMUEL CLARKE was born in the city of 
Norwich in 1675, and educated in the free-ſchool 
of that place, under the care of the reverend Mr. 
Burton. 1. 45 | XY 
le was the fon of Edward Clarke, Eſq; alder- 
man of that city, and one of its repreſentatives in 
parliament for ſeveral years: a gentleman of an 
-excelient narurai capacity, and of untainted reputa- 
tion for probity and virtue. Nie 
In 1691, Mr. Clarke ſent his ſon to Caius- col- 
lege, in Cambridge, to be under the tuition of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir John) Ellis. Here his great genius 
and abilities ſoon diſcovered themſelves: and when 
he was little more than 21 years of age, he greatly 
contributed, both by his own example, and his ex- 
cellent tranſlation of, and notes upon, Rohault's 
Phyſics, to the eſtabliſhment of the Newtonian 
philoſophy. 

This performance is to this day in uſe at our 
univerſities, and the notes are given to pupils in 
- philoſophy as general guides in the purſuit of their 
udies in this ſcience, TSHR e 4 
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When our, divine came firſt to the univerfity, 
the ſyſtem of Des Cartes was the eſtabliſhed philo- 
ſophy there; though, as biſhop Hoadly juſtly ob- 
ſerves, «© it was no more than the invention of an 
ingenious and lux uriant fancy; having no fotinda+ 
tion in the reality of things, nor ny eee 

to the certainty of facts. 

Mr. Ellis, Mr. Clarke's tutor, though 2 very 
learned man, was a zealot for this philoſophy, and, 
no doubt, gave his pupils the moſt favourable im- 
U o what he had fo _—_ embraced him- 
el * 

The great Sir lane Newton had indeed then 
publiſhed his Principia: but this book was for the 
few, both the matter and manner of it placing it 
out of the reach of the generality even of learned 
readers, and ſtrong prejudice, in favour of what 
had been received, working againſt it. But neither 
the difficulty of the talk, nor the reſpe he paid to 
the director of his ſtudies, nor' the warmth and 
Fa juctice of f all around him, had any irifluenice upon 

is mind. e 

Diffatisfied thetefors- with arbitrary een 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of what was real 

ubſtantial; and in this ſtudy he made ſuch 
AT advances, that he was preſently maſter 
of the chief parts of the Newtonian philoſophy ; and, 
to obtain his firſt degree, he performed a public 


exerciſe in the ſchools upon a queſtion taken from 


thence; which furpriſed the whole audience, both 
for the depth of knowledge, and clearneſs of expref- 
ſion, that appeared through the whole. 
In the year 1697, Mr. OClatke accidentally be- 
"came ac painted with the celebrared John Whiſton, 
at a coffee-houſe at Norwich, 'Who'diſcovering in 
converſation that he was a young man of extraor- 
dinary genius, and had made an uncommon pro- 
greſs 
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greſs 'in the Newtonian philoſophy, at that time 
underſtood only by a few of the moſt learned men 
in the kingdom, he commenced an intimacy with 
him. Mr. Clarke had juſt taken holy orders; and 
Mr. Whiſton was chaplain to Dr. John Moore, bi- 
ſhop of Norwich, a prelate of great eminence for 
his piety and learning, and who took delight in 
patronizing men of genius. Mr. Whiſton, being 
charmed with the converſation of young Clarke, 
upon his return to the palace, gave an account of it 
to the biſhop, who thereupon deſired him to invite 
alderman Clarke and his ſon to dine with him; 
and this introduction laid the foundation of Mr. 
Clarke's future eſtabliſhment in the biſhop's family. 
For, the very next year, on the promotion of Mr. 
Whiſton to the living of Loweſtoff, in Suffolk, his 
lordſhip appointed Mr. Clarke to ſucceed him as 
his domeſtic. chaplain. Our young divine now 
found ſufficient leiſure to purſue his favourite ſtudy, 
which was divinity. Fil nend $19 
In oy. he publiſhed three practical Eſſays up- 
on Baptiſm, Confirmation, and Repentance; and 
an anonymous piece, intituled, Reflections on Part 
of a Book called Amyntor. 0 e 
The late celebrated Dr. Benjamin Hoadly, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, mentions theſe eſſays, and the reflec- 
tions on Amyntor, not to put them upon a level 
with the author's other performances, but only as 
having upon them the plain marks of a Chriſtian 
frame of mind, and as proofs of his knowledge in 
the writings of the early ages of Chriſtianity, even 
at his firſt ſetting out in the world. 1 
The author of Amyntor, it is well known, was 
the famous Mr. Toland: and the propoſitions main- 
[tained therein, which Dr. Clagke thought. moſt to 
.deſerye conſideration, are theſe three: Fink, 
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Firſt, That the books aſcribed to the diſciples and 
companions of the apoſtles, which are ſtil] extant, 
and at this time thought genuine, and of great au- 
thority, ſuch as, the Epiſtle of Clemens to the Co- 
rinthians, the Epiſtles of Ignatius, the Epiſtle of Po- 
| lycarp to the Phillipians, the Paſtor of Hermas, 
the Epiſtle of Barnabas, &c. are. all very eafily 
proved to be ſpurious, and fraudulently impoſed upon 
the credulous. | | 
. Secondly, That it is the eaſieſt taſk in the world 
to ſhew the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the writers 
of theſe books ; that Barnabas has many ridiculous 
paſſages; and by ſaying that the apoſtles, before 
their converſion, were the greateſt finners in-nature, 
we are robbed of an argument we draw from their 
integrity and fimplicity againſt infidels : that the 
Paſtor of Hermas is the fillieſt book in the world ; 
and that, Ignatius ſays, the Kan of Mary was 
a ſecret to the devil; which Dr. Clarke ſuppoſes Mr. 
Toland cites as a ridiculous ſaying. ; 
. Thirdly, That they who think theſe books ge- 
nuine ought to receive them into the canon of 
Scripture, ſince the reputed authors of them were 
companions and fellow-labourers of the apoſtles, as 
well as St. Mark and St. Luke; which is the only 
reaſon (Mr. T. ever heard of) why theſe two evan- 
geliſts are thought inſpired. 1 IF by 
- Theſe are the principal aſſertions of the author 
of Amyntor; in oppoſition to which, Dr. Clarke ad- 
vances and maintains the three following propofi- 
tions: | US £ 
Firſt, That though we are not infallibly certain 
that the Epiſtle of Clemens, Ignatius, Polycarp, 
and Barnabas, with the Paſtor of Hermas, are ge- 
nuine ; yet that they are generally believed to be ſo, 
2 great authority, and with very good rea- 
2. 3 


Secondly, 5 


"4 
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- Secondly, © that therefore, though they are not 
xeceived as of the ſame-authority with the canonical 
books of the New Feſtament, yet they ought to have 
a proportional veneration paid to them, both with 
reſpect to the authors, and to the ' writings: e, 
ves. | 
Thirdly, That neither the belief of the . 


neſs of theſe books, nor the reſpect paid to them as 
ſuch, does in the leaſt diminiſh from the authority 
of the New Teſtament, or tend to make the number 


of the canonical books uncertain or precarious. 


In 1701, Mr. Clarkepubliſhed his paraphraſe on 
the Goſpel of St. Matthew; which was ſoon. fol- 
" lowed by thoſe. on St. Mark, Luke, and John; a 

work which is deſervedly held in the higheft eſteem. 
His original deſign was to have gone through the 
whole of the New Teſtament in the fame maſterly, 
plain, fimple manner, giving a juſt-repreſentation 
of what is recorded n the Goſpel, without enterin 
into abſtruſe; critical commentaries. ' We are tol 
that he had actually begun his Pafaphraſe upon the 


- 


Acts of the Apoſtles; but ſomething accidental 


interrupted the execution; and it is now only to 
be lamented; that he did not afterwards reſume and 
complete ſo excellent a work; which his friends 
often preſſed upon him, and to which he would 
ſometimes anſwer, that it was made lefs neceſſary; 
by the labours of ſeveral worthy and learned per- 
ſons, ſince the publication of his work upon tlie 
Four Goſpels. However, his paraphraſe was found 
to be ſo 3 uſeful, that is was ſtrongly re- 
commended by the moſt eminent divines ; and it 
has paſſed through four editions. 

About the year 1702, the biſhop gave Mr. Clarke 
the rectory of Drayton, near Norwich, and pro- 
cured for him a pariſh in that city; both together 
of "op ä value; and theſe he ſerved: 

himſelb ' 
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himſelf, in the ſeaſon when the biſhop reſided at 
Norwich., . His, preaching , was,, at firſt, withqut 
notes; and fo continued till he became rector of 


* 


ehh, 2 7094.95; 
In the year 1204, he was appointed to prea 
Mr. Boyle's Lecture; and the. ſubject he cho 
was, The Being and Attributes of God;“ in 
which he ſucceeded ſo well, that he was appointed 
to preach the ſame lecture the next year; when he 
choſe for his ſubject, The Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Religion.“ M 
Hlis ſermons. on theſe ſubjocts are thrown... in 
continued diſcourſes, and printed together, under 
the general title of, A Diſcourſe concerning the 
Being and Attributes of God, the Obligations of 
Natural Religion, and the Truth and Certainty of 
Chriſtian Revelation; in Anſwer to Mr. Hobbes, 
Spinoza, the Author of The Oracles of Reaſon, 
and other Deniers of Natural and Reyealed Reli- 
gion; being ſixteen Sermons, preached in the Ca- 
thedral Church of St. Paul, in the Vears 1704 and 
£795 at the Lecture founded by Robert Boyle, 
„ . 
Theſe ſermons were printed in two diſtinct vo- 
lumes; the firſt in 1705, and the ſecond in 1706. 
They have been ſince printed in one, and have 
paſſed through ſeveral editions. In the fourth and 
fifth editions were added ſeveral letters to Dr. 
Clarke from a gentleman in Glouceſterſhire (Dr. 
Joſeph Butler, afterwards biſhop of Briſtol) relat- 
ing to the Demonſtration, &c. with the. doctor's 
anſwers. In the. ſixth and ſeventh editions were 
added, A. Diſcourſe, concerning. the Connection 
of the Prophecies in the Old Teſtament, and theAp- 
plication. of them to Chriſt ;” and, An Anſwer to 
a ſeventh letter concerning the Argument d priori,” 
Mr. Clarke having endeavoured to ſhew, _ the 
| . eing 
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Being of a God may be demonſtrated by arguments 
à priori; this led him into a e eber with ſome 

of the theological writers of his time. . 
The reputation, however, which Mr. Clarke 
acquired by his Demonſtration of the Being and 
Attributes of God, could not be diminiſhed by any 
thing that came from the pens of his antagoniſts. 
And how far the work merited the approbation of 
all pious and learned men, may be collected from 
the following character given of it by biſhop 
Hoadly: | | $7706 3 ne Dong We 
„He has laid the foundations of true religion 
too deep and ſtrong to be ſhaken” either by the 
_ ſuperſtition of ſome, or the infidelity of others. — 
He choſe particularly to conſider the arguings of 
Spinoza and Hobbes, the moſt plauſible patrons of 
the Syſtem of Fate and Neceflity ; a fyſtem which, 
by deſtroying all true freedom of action in any in- 
530, wh being, at the fame time deſtroys all that 
can be ſtyled virtue or praiſe-worthy, This being 
a ſubje& into which all the ſubtilties and quirks 
* "of metaphyſics had entered, and thrown their uſual 
obſcurity and intricacy, the difficulty lay in clear- 
ing away this.rubbiſh of confuſion ; in introducing 
- language that could be underſtood ; in cloathing 
the cleareſt ideas in this plain and manly language; 
and in concluding nothing but from ſuch evidence 
as amounts to demonſtrative. He began with ſelf⸗ 
evident propoſitions ; from them advanced to ſuch 
as received their proof from the former; and in 
theſe took no ſtep till he had ſecured the way be- 
fore him. Throughout the whole, no word is uſed 
but what is intelligible” to all who are at all verſed 
in ſuch ſubjects. and what expreſſes the clear idea 
in the mind of him who makes uſe of it. All is 
one regular building, erected upon an REN 
N 7 „ N toun- 
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foundation, and rifing up, from one ſtage to an- 
other, with equal ſtrength and dignity.” 

About this time, Mr. Whiſton informs us, he 
diſcovered that Mr. Clarke had been looking into 


the primitive writers, and began to ſuſpect, that the 


Athanaſian doctrine of the I rinity was not the doc- 
trine of the early ages. | | | 
Whether Sir Iſaac Newton had given Mr. Clarke 


any intimations of that nature, or Whether it aroſe 


from enquiries of his own, Mr. Whiſton, who 


gives us this account, cannot directly inform us; 
though he inclines to the latter. his only he 
remembers to have heard Mr. Clarke ſay, that he 
never read the Athanaſian creed in his pariſh at 
or near Norwieh but once, and that was only by 
miſtake, at a time when it was not appointed by the 
rubrick.”* - 2 

In 1706, his patron, , biſhop Moore, by his in- 
tereſt, procured. for him the rectory of St. Bennet, 
Paul's-wharf, in London. | 34 

The ſame year, he publiſhed his letter to Mr. 
Dodwell, in anſwer to that author's Epiſtolary 
Diſcourſe concerning the immortality of the Soul. 
The whole title is, A Letter to Mr. Dodwell; 
wherein all the Arguments in his Epiſtolary Diſ- 
courſe againſt the Immortality of the Soul are par- 
ticularly anſwered, and the judgment of the Fathers 
concerning that Matter truly repreſented.“ Mr. 
Dodwell's book, againſt which this is levelled, is 
intituled, An Epiſtolary Diſcourſe, proving from 
Scriptures, and the Firſt Fathers, that the Soul is a 
Funck naturally mortal, but immortalized ac- 
tually by the Pleaſure of God, to Puniſhment or to 


Reward, by its Union with the Divine Baptiſmal Spi - 
rit: wherein is proved, that none have the Power 
of giving this divine immortalizing Spirit ſince the 
Apoſtles, but only the Biſhops.” | 

Vox. VI. L 


The 
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The miſchievous tendency of this doctrine, as 
was ſupported by the great name of the author in 
the learned world, made it more neceſſary that an 
anſwer ſhould be given to what, from another hand, 
might perhaps have been received as a deſigned ban⸗ 
ter upon both Natural and Revealed Religion. Mr. 
Clarke was thought the moſt proper perſon for this 
work. And he did it (ſays the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter) in ſo excellent a manner, both with regard. 
to the philoſophical part, and to the opinions of 
ſome of the primitive writers, upon whom this doc- 
tirine was fixed, that it gave univerſal ſatisfaction.“ 
But this controverſy did not ſtop here. For Mr. An- 
thony Collins, coming in as a ſecond to Mr. Dod- 
well, went much farther into the philoſophy of the 
| ute; and indeed ſeemed to produce all that could 
plauſibly be ſaid againſt the immateriality of the 
ſoul, as well as the liberty of human actions. 
This opened a large field of controverſy, into 
which Mr. Clarke entered, and wrote with ſuch a 
. ſpirit of clearneſs and Semoniicarion, as ſhewed 
him greatly ſuperior to his adverſaries, both in me- 
taphyſical and natural knowledge. ; 
Mr. Clarke's piece was ſoon followed by four de- 
fences of it, in 2 our ſeveral letters to the author of a 
letter to the learned Mr. Henry Dodwell; contain- 
ing ſome remarks on a (pretended) demonſtration 
of the immateriality and natural immortality of the 
- foul; in Mr. Clarke's eee to his late Epiſtolary 


- Diſcourſe, &c. ** 


Ibhe fame year wie ne tranſlated Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Treatiſe of Optics into elegant Latin. 

In the midſt of his other labours, he found time 

alſo to ſhe his regard to mathematical and phyfical 

ſtudies. His exact knowledge and ſkill in them, 

and his natural affection and capacity for theſe ſtu- 


Rs were not a little: improved by 1 1 
| friend- 
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friendſhip of the incomparable Sir Iſaac Newton; 
at whoſe requeſt, biſhop Hoadly tells us, he tranſ- 
lated that great man's Treatiſe on Opticks, and ſent ĩt 
all over. Europe in a plainer and leſs ambiguous ſtyle 
than the Engliſh language will permit. And here it 
may be proper to add, that, after the death of Sir 
Ide, Dr Ur. El. larke vindicated his doctrine concern- 
ing the proportion of velocity and force of bo- 
dies in motion, againſt the objections of ſome late 
mathematicians, in a ſhort, plain, and maſterly let- 
ter. Nor muſt it be forgotten, that Sir Iſaac News 
ton was ſo particularly pleaſed with our author's 
verſion of his Opticks, that he preſented him with 
the ſum of five hundred pounds, or one hundred 
pounds for each child, the doctor horinc then fiye 
children. 
He was now brought by his patron to court; and 
recommended to the favour of queen Anne, who 

appointed him one of her chaplains in ordinary ; 3 
and ſoon after, in conſideration of his great merit, 

and at the requeſt of the biſhop, preſented him to the 
rectory. of St. James's, Weſtminſter: from which 
time he left off his former way of preaching withont 

notes, and made it his buſineſs to compoſe, and write 
down; as accurate ſermons as he could. 

From the time of his taking poſſeſſion of this 
living, he reſided conſtantly in the rectory-houſe, | 
ſeldom leaving the place, unleſs for a few weeks in 
the long vacation, when the town-was-emprty ; and: © 
during the time of his being rector, beſides the-xe- 
gular performance of all the other duties of his prę- 
feſſion, he followed the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, 

in reading, lectures upon the Church Catechiſm, every 
Tue mornings. for ſome months in the years 

U Upon his advancement to this beneſice in 1 70g, 
be took the degree of doctor in divinity at Cam- 
* and diſtinguiſhed pe — 


8 
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by the performance of a remarkable public exercife. 


"Religio, i. e. Without the Freedom of Human 
Actions there can be no Religion.” 8 
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The queſtions on which, he diſputed were theſe : I. 


Nullum Fidei Chriſtiane Dogma, in S. Soripturis 


traditum, eſt rectæ Rationi diſſentaneum, i.e. **'No 
Article of Chriſtian Faith, delivered in the Holy 
Scriptures, is contrary to right Reaſon.” II. Sine 
Actionum 'humanarum Libertate nulla poteſt eſſe 


- 
* 


The doctof's Theſis was an elaborate Siſeourſe 


upon the firſt of theſe two queſtions. Dr. James, 
then royal ptofeſſor of divinity, a very learned and 


acute diſputant, exerted himſelf more than uſual on 


this occaſion; and, after having ſiſted every part 
of Dr. Clatke's Theſis with the ſtricteſt nicety, preſſ- 


ed him with all the force of ſyllogiſm in its various 
forms. To the former our reſpondent made an ex- 
tempore reply, in a continued diſcourſe for near 
half an hour; in which, without any heſitation 
either for thoughts or language, he took off the 
force of all that the profeſſor had ſaid, in ſueh a man- 
ner that many of the auditors declared themſelves 
aftoniſhed, and owned that, if they had not been 


within fight of him, they ſhould have ſuppoſed he 
| had read every word of his reply out of a paper. 


After this, in the courſe of the ſyllogiſtical diſ- 


putation, he guarded fo well againſt the arts, which 
tlie profeſſor was maſter of in perfection; replied 


ſo readily to the greateſt difficulties ſuch an objector 
could propoſe; and preſſed him ſo cloſe and hard 


-with clear and intelligent anſwers; that perhaps 
never was ſuch a conflict heard in the ſchools ; nor 
any diſputation kept up with ſuch ſpirit, and ended 


with equal honour tothe reſpondent. The profeſſor, 
who was a man of humour as well as learning, ſaid 
to him aloud, towards the end of the diſputation, 
"Probe me dxacuiſii, or (as others think) exercuiſti: 
{6 $ | which 
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which: was looked upon as a very high compliment, 
in his humourous way of ſpeaking. And the learned 
members of the univerfity, who had with pleaſure 
attended to every part of the diſputation, went away 
diſcourſing to one another of the unuſual entertain» 
ment they had had in the ſchools : and particularly 
admiring, that, after an abſence of ſo many years, 
and a long courſe of buſineſs of quite another nature, 
they heard him now handling the ſubjects he under- 
took in ſuch a maſterly manner, as if this ſort of aca- 
demical exerciſe had been his conſtant employment; 
and with ſuch a fluency and purity of expreſſion, 
as if he had been accuſtomed to no other language 
in converſation but Latin. Mr. Whiſton tells us, 
in the words of an unknown admirer of Dr. Clarke, 
who was preſent at this famous act, that. every 
creature was wrapt 55 into filence and aſtoniſhment, 
and thouglit the performance truly admirable.” 

In the year 1710, Dr. Clarke publiſhed a beau- 
tiful edition of Cæſar's Commentaries; which is 
intituled,. C. Julii Cæſaris quæ extant, accuratiſſime 
cum libris editis et MSS. optimis collata, recognita, 
et correcta: acceſſeruut annotationes Samuelis 
Clarke, S. T. P. Item indices locorum, rerumque 
et verborum, utiliſſimæ. It was printed in 1712, 

In folio ; and afterwards, in 1720, in 8 vo. It was 
dedicated to the great duke of Marlborough, at a 
time when his unparalleled victories and ſucceſſes 
had raiſed his glory. to the higheſt pitch abroad, an 
leflened his intereſt and favour at home. 

In the publication of this book, Dr. Clarke took 
particular care of the punctuation, or a proper diſ- 
tribution of each ſentence into its conſtituent mem- 
bers; an exactneſs too much neglected by learned 
men, though abſolutely neceſſary for preſerving the 
perſpicuity, and even the beauty of an author's lan- 
guage. In the annotations he ſelected what ap- 


L 3 | peared 
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peared the beſt and moſt judicious in other editors,” 
with ſome corrections and nene of his own 
_ interſperſed, 
He acknowledges himſelf very ratticularly ob- 
| liged to the learned Dr. Richard Bentley, for the 
uſe of a manuſcript in the king's library; to thie 
reverend Dr. Robert Cannon, for ſome various 
readings, tranſcribed from the Muſzum of Ifaac 
Voſſius, but different from thoſe which are inſerted 
in the Amſterdam edition 'of Cæſar, with the notes 
of Dionyfius Voſſius; and, laſtly, to Dr. John 
Moore, biſhop of Ely, for a manuſcript, uſed by 
r. Davis in his edition of Cœſar, and by him 
called the Norwich Matiuſcript, biſhop Moore be- 
ſr then biſhop of Norwich. 
Mr. Addiſon takes notice. of Dr. Clarke' s folio 


tion of Cæſar 8 Commentaries in the following = 


words: 
Ihe new edition which i is given us of Cæſar's 
Commentaries has already been taken notice of in 
 foxeig1i gazettes, and is a work that does honour to 
the Engliſh preſs. It is no wonder that an edition 
ſhould be very correct, which has paſſed through 
the hands of one of the moſt accurate, learned, and 
udicious writers this age has produced, The beauty 
of the paper, of the character, and of the ſeveral” 
cuts with which this' noble work is illuſtrated, 
makes it the fineſt book that I have ever ſeen ; and' 
is a true inſtance of the Engliſh genius, which, 
though it docs not come the firſt into any art, ge- 
nerally carries it to greater heights than any other 
Sunny in the world.” “ 
Soon after this, Dr. Clarke ec engaged in 
a warm controverſy, occaſioned by the publication 
of his Scripture DoErine of the Trinity; of which 
notice was taken, and complaint made, by the 
"Py Houſe of Convocation, in . ö 


- 


* 
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affair ſoon ended, upon the members of the upper 
houſe declaring themſelves ſatisfied with the expla- 


nations, delivered in to them by the author, upon 
the ſubject of the complaint. acid 11 
Thus ended this troubleſome affair; the. moſt 
authentic account of which we have in a piece in- 
tituled; ** An Apology for Dr. Clarke; contain- 
ing, An Account of the late Proceedings in Con- 
vocation upon his Writings concerning the Tri- 
nity. London, 1714, in 8vo.” 7 70.5950 

His Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity was firſt 


- 


publiſhed in 8vo, in 1712; and afterwards there 


was a ſecond edition, with ſome alterations, in 1716. 


The whole title is, The Scripture Doctrine of the 


Trinity; wherein every Text in the New Teſta» 


ment, relating to that Doctrine, is diſtinctly conſi- 
dered: and the Divinity of our Bleſſed Saviour. 
_ ._Uffofding to the Scriptures, proved, and explained... 


The ſubject of this book,” the author tells us, 
is a doctrine no way affecting the particular con- 
ſtitution, order, or external government of the 


church; but, in general, of great importance in 


religion; a matter not to be treated of ſlightly and 
careleſsly, as it were by accident only, or after the 
manner of ſuperficial controverſies about words, or 
of particular occaſional queſtions concerning ambi- 
guous texts; but which ought, when diſcourſed 
upon at all, to be examined thoroughly on all ſides, 


by a ſerious ſtudy of the whole Scripture, and by 


taking care that the explication be conſiſtent with 
itſelf in every-part.” | | boy BYacgy 
lt is divided into three parts. The firſt is, A 
Collection and Explication of all the Texts in the 
New Teſtament, relating to the Doctrine of the 
Trinity.“ In the ſecond part, the foregoing Doc- 
trine is ſet forth at large, and explained in particu- 
lar and diſtia& Propoſitions. And, in the third, 
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the principal Paſſages in the Liturgy of the 


Church of England, relating to the Doctrine of the 


Frinity, are conſidered. 
The biſhop of Wincheſter, before mentioned, 


applauds our author's method of ' proceeding, in 


- 


_ before him. He fearched out every text, in whighy” 


forming bis own-ſentiments upon ſo important a 


point, whioti ſhould be a rule for every rational 


e knew; and all men agreed; that it was a 
matter of mere revelation; he did not therefore re- 
tire into his cloſet, and ſet himſelf to invent and 


form a plauſible bypothefis; which might fir eafily 


upon his mind; he had not recourſe” to abſtract 
and metaphyſical reaſonings, to cover or patronize 


any ſyſtem he might have embraced: before; but, 


as: s Chriſtian, he laid open the New Teſtament 


< mention was made of the three Perſons, or of any 


one of them. He accurately examined the mean- | 
ing of the words uſed about every one of tem; 


en by the det rules of grammar and eritique, 


and by hiv fill-in language, he endeavoured to fix 


plainly what was declared about every perſon, and 
what was not. ks | N nn 
« F am far from taking upon me, adds the bi- 


mop, © to determine, in ſo difficult # queſtion, bo- 


ewern Dr. Clarke, and thoſe who made replies to 
Him. The debate ſoon grew very warm, and, in 
4 litels timo, ſeemed- to reſt principally upon him, 


and one particular adverſury [Dr. Waterland, head 


of Magdalen-college, Cambridge}, very ſheilful in 
che management of à debate, and very learned and 
well verſed im the writings of the ancient farkiers. 
„Thie 1 * 3} may be allowed to fay, that 
every Chriftian divine and layman! ought to pay his 
thanks: to Dr. Clarke for the method into whick he 


| brought this dipute; and for that collection of the 


texts 
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texts of the New Teſtament, by which, at laſt, it 
muſt be decided, on which fide. ſoe ver the truth may 
be ſuppaſed to lie. a | | 
„And let. me add this one word mare, that, 
ſince men of ſuch thaught, and ſuch learning, have 
ſhewn the world, in their own example, how widely 
the moſt. honeſt. enquiters after truth may differ, 
upon fuch ſubjecłs, this, methinks, ſhould. a little 
abate our mutual cenfures,, and a little take off from 
our poſitiveneſs about the neceſſity of explaining. 
in this or that one 2 the ancient 
paſſages relating te points o ime. a nature.“ 

- His lordſhip concludes what he had to ſay upon 
this ſubject, with aſſuring us, that, from the 
time of Dr. Clarke's, publiſhing this book, to the 
day of his death, he found no reaſon, as far as he 
was able to judge, to alter the notions which, he had, 
there profeſſed, concerning the Father, San, and, 
Holy Ghoſt, towards any of thoſe. ſchemes, which 
ſeemed to him to derogate from the hanour of the | 
Father on one fide, or from that of the Son and 
Spirit on the other, 40 WIRE at 6 by | Mobs. 

This, adds the biſhop, I thought proper 
eee as what all his friends know to 
k t * 5 L 2 | | "abs 4 
Some time before the publication, a meſſage was, 
fsnc him from the lord, Godolphin, and others of 
queen Anne's miniſters, importing, that the affairs 

of the public k were with difficulty then kept in the. 
hands of thoſe who were at all for liberty; that 
it was therefore an unſeaſonable time for the publi- 
cation of a book which would make a great noiſe 
and diſturbance; and they therefore deſired him to 
forbear till a fitter opportunity would offer itſelf. 

To this meſſage Dr. Clarke paid no regard, but 
weit on according ta the dictates of his conſcience, 

03-2: 5th Ls | wath 
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| with the publication of his book. Since Dr. Clarke's! 
death, a third edition of this book has been printed. 
with very great additions, left, under the author's 
own hand, 'ready-prepared'for the preſs; + » __ **: 

- It gave 6ccaGon to a great number. of books and; 8 
| pamphlets on the ſubject, written by "himſelf: and 
others, too tedious to enumerate, but which may be 
found in a pamphlet, intituled, An Account of all- 
the” confiderable Books and Pa hlets that have 
been written on either Side in the atroverſy con- 
cerning the Trinity ſince the Year 1712; in which 
is alfo contained an Account of the Pamphlets writ- 
ten this laſt Year on either Side by the Diſſenters ts 
the end of the Tear 219. London, 1720, in 8 vo.“ 

In 1715 and 1716, Dr: Clarke had a diſpute with 
the celebrated dene relating to the prin- 
eiples of Natural Pufloſophy and Religion; and a- 
collection of the papers which — between them ä 

was publiſhed i in 1717. 
To this collection are added. Letters to Dr. 
_ _ Elark&coricernitiy Liberty and Neceſſity, from a 
.._ . gentleman (Richard Bulkley, Eſq.), of the Univer- 
5 Bey of Cambridge; with the Dodor's Anſwers to 

them; alſo remarks upon a book, intituled. A 

Philoſophical Enquiry concerning Human Liberty! 
Anthony Collins, Efq-):** This back is in- 
ribed to her late majeſty queen Caroline (then 
prineeſs of Wales), who was pleaſed to have the, 
__ controverfy. paſs through her hands, and was the: 
_ witticfs'aiid judge of every ſtep of it. And Dr. 
_ Clarke uſed often to with admitation of the 
queen's ſagacity and 1 in the e- * 
the diſpute s. 5 in | 
Ir related e to tlie imporiant 2 difficalte 
ints of liberty and nee points in which Dr. 

5 pet rigs e | 
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to all bis opponents, whenever. they came into. om 
vate diſcourle, or public debate. 
Mr. Whiſton obſerves, that Leibnitz was: 
eſſed ſo hard by Dr. Clarke, from matter of fact, 
. laws of motion, and the diſcoveries of Sir 
Iſaac Newton, who heartily aſſiſted the doctor, 
that he was forced to have recourſe to metaphyſical 
ſobtilties, and to a pre- eſtabliſned harmony of, 
things in his own imagination, which he ſtyles a. 
ſuperior reaſon, till it was ſoon ſeen that Leibnitz's 
ſuperior reaſon ſerved. to little elſe, but to confirm, 
the great ſuperiority of experience and mathematicks 
above all fuch metaphyſical ſubtilties whatſoever. 
And I confeſs,“ adds Mr. Whiſton, * 1 look, upon 
theſe letters of Dr. Clarke as among. the moſt, wah | 
ful of his performances in natural philoſophy.” 
In 1718, a controverſy aroſe concerning the pris + , 
mitive doxologies, occaſioned. by an alteration made 
by Dr, Clarke in thoſe of the Singing Plams, 
This he did in certain ſelect hymns and pſalms, 
reprinted that year, for the uſe of St. James's Walke. 4 
The alterations were theſe :+ _. .. Ki 
. To God, through Chriſt, his only Sen, * 
.Ammartal Glocy be, 2 1 155 


To God, through Chritt, bis 4 5 our Lord. | 
All Glory be therefore, 1 r 

A conſiderable number of theſe ſelect plalms and 
| hymns having been diſperſed. by, the, Society for, 
promoting Chriſtian knowledge, before the alte- | 
ration of the doxologies was taken notice of, Dr., 
Clarke was charged with a deſign of impofing upon 
the Society; whereas, in truth, the edition of, them 
had been prepared by him for the uſe of his ow 
patiſh only, before this Society, had any, thoughts o 


purchaſing any of the co * ; However, the.  bilbopy 
0 
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of London thought p to publiſh ** A Letter to 
the Incumbents of alf Churches and Chapels in his 
Dioceſe, concerning their not ufing any new Forms 
of Doxolegy, dated December 26, 1918.” This 
letter was animadverted upon by Mr. Whiſton, in 
his Letter of Thanks to the Right Reverend the 
Lord Biſhop.of London, for his late Letter to his 
* the Uſe of new Forms of Doxology, 
Kc. January 17, 1719; and in a pamphlet, 
 intitofed, ©* An humble Apology for St. Paul, and 
the other Apoſtles; or, a Vindication of them and 
their Doxologics from the Charge of Hereſy. By 
Cornelius Paets. London, 1719.” | | 
Soon after came out an ironical piece, intituled, 
% & Defence of the Biſhop of London, in Anſwer 


to Mr. Whiſton's Letter of Thanks; addreſſed to 


the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. To which is added, 
A Vindication of Dr. Sacheverell's late Endeavour 
to turn Mr. Whiſton out of his Church.“ Mr. 
_Whifton's Letter of Thanks occafioned likewiſe 
the two following pieces, viz. © The Lord Biſhop 
of London's Letter to his Clergy vindicated, &c. 
By a Believer; London, 1719.“ And, A Sea- 
ſonable Review of Mr. Whiſton's Account of Pri- 
mitive Doxologies, &c. By a Preſbyter of the 
Dioceſe of London (fuppoſed to be Dr. William 
zerriman], London, 1719.“ To the latter Mr. 
_ Whilſton replied in a Second Letter to the Biſhop 
of London, & c. dated March ir, 1719. And the 
author of the Seafonable Review, &c. anſwered 


im in a Second Review; &c. As to Dr. Clarke's 


conduct in this affair, Mr. Whiſton efteems it 
one of the mot Chriſtian attempts towards ſome- 
what of reformation, upon the primitive foot, that 

ever vemuted upon“ But he adds, that the 


= 


& of 


Kittiop of London, in the way of modern authority, 
| 9 4 
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was quite too hard for Dr. Clarke, in the way of 
rimrtive Chriſtianity.” | | 

About this time he was preſented by Mr. Lech- 
mere, chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter, to 
the maſterſhip of Wigſtan hoſpital in Leiceſter, 
In 1724, he publiſhed, in octavo, ſeventeen for. 
mons on ſeveral occafions, - eleven of which were 
never before printed. In 1727, upon the death of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, he was offered the place of maſ- 


ter of the Mint, which he thought proper to refuſe, . - 


Upon the offer of this place, he adviſed with his. 
Friends, and particularly with Mr. Emlyn and Mr. 
Whiſton, who were both heartily againſt it, as what 
he did not want, as what was entirely remote from 
his profeſſion, and would binder the ſucceſs of his 
miniſtry. To which Mr. Whiton added, as his 
principal reaſon againſt it, that ſuch refuſal” would 
ſhew that he was in earneſt in religion. Dr. 
Clarke was liimſelf of the fame opinion, and could 


never reconcile. himſelf to this ſecular preferment.. + 


And it is taken notice of to the honour of Mrs. 
Clarke, that ſhe never ſet her heart upon the ad- 
vantages that this place would produce to her fa- 
mily, but left the doctor at full liberty to act as his 
conſcience and inclination ſhould direct him. Mr. 


Whiſton, who particularly mentions this affair, in- 


forms us, that Mr. Conduit, who facceeded, gave 
a thouſand pounds to vacate a place among the 
king's writers, which was given to one of Dr. 
Clarke's ſons. hs ; SEE "Ov 
In 1728 was publiſhed, © 4 Letter from De. 
Clarke to Mr. Benjamin Hoadly, concerning The 
Proportion of Velocity and Force in Bodies in 
Motion.“ The beginning of the year 1729, he 
nbliſhed at London in quarto, the twelve firſt 
ks of Homer's Thad. Fhis edition was dedicated 
* to 


& 3 
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to the duke of Cumberland. The Latin verſion 
— almoſt entirely new, and annotations are added 
at tlie bottom of the pages. Homer, the biſhop 
of Wincheſter tells us, was Dr. Clarke's admired 
author, even to a degree of ſomething like enthu- 
ſiaſm hardly natural to his temper; and that in this 
he went a little beyond the bounds of Horace's 
Judgment, and was ſo unwilling to allow his favous - 
rite poet ever-to nod, that he has taken remarkable 
ins to find out, and give a reaſon for, every paſ- 
ape, word, and W that could create any Mee 

cion. + * 

The tranſlation,” adds his lordſhip, _ —__ 
his corrections, may now be ſtyled accurate; and 

. - bis notes, as far às they go, ate indeed a treaſury 
* of grammatical and critical knowledge.“ 

Ihe twelvę laſt books of the Iliad were publiſhed, 
in $732 in quarto, by our, author's fon, Mr. Sa- 
mal Clarke, who informs us, in the preface, that 

bis father had finiſhed the annotations to the three 

- Grſtof thoſe books, and as far as the 359th verſe o* 

fte fourth; and had reviſed the text and verſion as, 

far 20 510 of the ſame book. A ſecond edition of = 
the whole was e in $735» in-two volumes, 1 

oc. 45 

This was the lat year of this great and learned 
3 life: for he was taken n ill on the 

with of May, and died on the 15th. , . 

* « T he day on which he was taken ill, he. and out 
in the morning, to preach before the Judges at Ser- 
inn; and there was ſeized. with a pain in 
bis ſide, en made it impoffible for him to per- 
form the office he was called to, and became quickly 
0 violent, that hewas obliged to be carried home. 
He went to bed; and thought himſelf ſo much bets, | 


ter/in/the afternoon, that he would e him 


©3 
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ſelf to be blooded; againſt which remedy he had en- 
tertained ſtrong prejudices, But the pain return; 
ing very videndly about two the next morning, 
made the advice — aſſiſtance of a very able phy- 
fician abſolutely neceſſary; who, after twice bleed - 
ing him, and other applications, thought him, LIN 
he alſa thought himſelf, to be out of all, danger; 
and ſo continued to think till the Saturday morn- 
ing following, when, to the inexpreſſible ſurprize; * 


af all about him, the pain removed from his. fide, by 


to his head, and, after a very ſhort complaint, took _ 
away his ſenſes, ſo as they never returned any more. 
He continued, breathing till between ſeyen and eizhit. 
in the evening of that day, and then expired. 
{ He married Katherine, the anly daughter of is 
reverend Mr. Lockwood, rector of Little Maſfing- 
ham, in Norfolk, by whom he had ſeyen childten; 
two of them died before him, and one à few weeks, 
after him. Since bis death, have been publiſhed, 
from his original manuſcripts, by his brother, Dre 
John Clarke, dean of Sarum, “An Expoſition on, * 
the Church Catechiſm;“ Lud En. volumes of n. 


mons. 


- The Expoſition contains thoſe. lectures he . . 
every Thurſday, morning, for ſome months, is 
r, at St. ſames's church. In the latter part, J 4h 
his lite he reviſed them with great gare,..and. let 
Am completely prepared for We Pele f The. ih 
edition of them was in 1729. * 
This performance of Dr. Clarke's. was ies 
diately animadverted upon by a very learned divine, 
Dr. Waterland, head of Magdalen; college, Cam- 
bridge), under the title of, N upon Drs, 
Clarke s Ex poſitien of the Church Catechiſ Ms 7 Thi 
uced 5+ An Anſwer to he Remarks v 
= a n of the Church Se (By. 
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The author of the Remarks replied in a piece, 
intituled, The Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, 
of the Chriſtian Sacraments, conſidered ; in reply 
to a pamphlet, intituled, An Anſwer, &c. As alio 
the comparative Value of Moral and Poſitive Du- 
ties diſtinctly ſtated and cleared.” The Anſwerer 
"rejoined, in A Defence of the Anſwer, &c. wherein 
the Difference between Moral and Poſitive Duties 
js fully ſtated; being a Reply to, &c.” This occa- 
- , froned a Supplement to the Treatiſe, intituled, An 
- Anſwer, &c. wherein the Nature and Value of Po- 
fitive Inſtitutions is more particularly examined, 
and Objections anſwered. the ſame author.“ 
Then followed the Anſwerer's Reply, intituled, 
& The true Foundations of Natural and Revealed 
Religion aſſerted; being a Reply to the Supplement, 
&c.“ which being animadverted upon by the Re- 
marker, m the Poſtſcript to his Second Part of 
; Scripture vindicated, produced An Anſwer to the 
Peoſtſcript, &c. wherein is ſhewn, that, if Reaſon 
+ be not a ſufficient Guide in Matters of Religion, 
the Bulk of Mankind, for a thouſand Years, had no 

\ ſufficient Guide at all in Matters of Religion.” 

I') be particulars of Dr. Clarke's character, with 
Which we ſhall clofe our account of this learned 
and confcientiaus divine, are conciſely drawn by 
the maſterly hand of Dr. Hare, biſhop-of Wincheſ- 
ter, author of Difficulties and Diſcouragemenits 

which attend the Study of the Seripure, in the 

Way of Private Judgment.“ What he ſays, in re- 
pet to the character of our author, is as follows : 

Dr. Clarke is a man who hes all the good 

3 that can meet together to recommend 
im. He is poſſeſſed of all the parts of learning that 
are valuable in a clergyman, in à degree that few! 
any fingle- one. He has joined, to a good 
Ikill in the three learned languages, à greateompaſs. 


of 
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of the beſt philoſophy and mathematicks, as appeats 
by his Latin works; and his Engliſh ones are ſuch. 
2 proof of his on piety, and of his knowledge in 
divinity, and have done ſo much ſervice to religion, 
as would make any other man, that was not under 
the ſuſpicion of hereſy, ſecure of the friendſhip and 
eſteem of all good churchmen, eſpeeially of- the 
clergy: and to all this piety and learning, and the 
good uſe that has been made of it, is added, a tem- 
per happy beyond expreſſion; a ſweet, eaſy, mo- 
deſt, inoffenſive, obliging behaviour, adorn all his 
actions; and no paſſion, vanity, inſolence, or o. 
tentation, appear either in what he writes or ſays; 
and yet theſe faults are often incident to the beſt 
of men, in the freedom of converſation, and in the .. 
writing againſt 1 and unreaſonable adver- 
ſaries, eſpecially ſuch as ſtrike at the foundation o 
This is the learning, this the temper, of the 
man, whoſe ſtudy of the Scriptares has: him 
into a ſuſpicion of ſome heretical opinions. 
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la. b. 1676, to 2732.) 


O one of thoſe incidental circumſtances pro- 
II duced by the viciſſitudes of human affairs, 
Fo Eugland ſtands indebted for the «noble productions 

of this great maſter in the art of biſtory- painting. 

He was the ſon of a gentleman, claiming deſcent 
Bom an ancient family in Dorſetſhire, and was 
born there in the year 1676. His father enjoyed a. . 
competent landed eſtate, but, by ill- management 
and diffipation, he involved himſelf in ſuch difh- 
culties, that he was obliged to ſell it. This fitua- 
tion of their domeſtic affairs obliged the ſon to 
think of applying himſeff, to ſome profeſſion, by - 
Which he might be enabled to ſupport himſelf in a 
männer ſuitable to his bith, and to the expectations 
he had formed before his father's misfortunes. 
An early taſte tor drawing ſuggeſted to him the 
idea of ſtudying the polite art of painting; and in 
tzhis view he went to London, where he was pro- 
tected and encouraged in his defign by that emĩ- 
nent phyſician Dr. Sydenham. 
At this period there were no very famous rhaſters in 

England; Sydenham was therefore obliged to 1 5 
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His nephew under the direction of a painter of ſo little 


eminence, that not even the merit of having had 


ſuch a pupil as Thornhill could preſerve his name 
from oblivion. The genius of our young artiſt ſup- 
plied the defects of his inſtructor; being left to his 
own. taſte, judgment, and application, the force of 
his imagination was called forth by this very circum- 
ſtance ; and his induſtry keeping pace with his in- 
genuity, he made a rapid progreſs, and gradually 
roſe to the higheſt reputation. © © 
His generous patron, as ſoon as he found him 
capable to form a judgment of the works of the 


eat maſters of the Flemiſh and Italian ſchools, + * 


enabled him to travel through Holland and Flan- 


ders; from the latter he paſſed into France, where 
He Fre Fog ſeveral good pictures; amongſt others, 


a Holy Virgin, by Aunibal Caraceizand the hiſtory. 


: 


perth his travels; and, great as His merit was, the 


beſt judges are of opinion, that, had he ſtudied at 


Rome and at Venice only a ſhort time, he would 


Have acquired greater correctueſs at the one, and a 
more exact knowledge of the perfection of colouringg 


at the other, than he poſſeſſed; and Ris Works 
would, in that cafe, it is thought, have been ſupe“ 
rior to the firſt painters amongſt the moderns.. 


As it was, he excelled in ' hiſtorical and allego- 45 
. rical compoſitions, and in portrait, perſpective, and 


architecture; he had a fertile invention, heſketched 


% .% 


Tp Wer 


His merit in his own country was unrivalled, 
and it ſoon attracted the attention of the patrons of 
the fine arts, who were indeed but few in number, 


in his time; bur they were ſuck as thought no re- 


warde dae great for excellence like, hi. "Queens 


Anne 


of Tancred, by Pouffin. Unfortunately he did net 
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Anne ſet the example, by appointing, him to be 
ſlate-painter, and employing him to paint the hiſ- 
_* tory of St. Paul, in the dome of St. Pa 's: cathe- 
dral; it is executed in a noble and beautiful taſte, 
on eight pannels, in two colours, relieved with 
gold. He afterwards executed ſeveral other public 
works, particularly at Hampton- court - palace, where 
he painted an apartment, in which the queen and- 
her confort, prince George of Denmark, are re- 
preſented in allegorical figures on the cieling; and. 
by contemporary. writers the portraits are ſaid to be. 
the. moſt ſtriking. reſemblances of the royal pair: 
the ſame ſubje& is executed in another taſte on the 
Wall. The other paintings in that palace. were done 
by Antonio Verno, a Neapolitan. 
Theſe great works. having eſtabliſhed his reputa - 
Aion, he ſoon acquired a fortune ſufficieſit to enable 
him to re- the Rs and. both. 
wealth and honours. were the fruits of his, happy 
2 He was choſen knight of the ſhire for 


Darſetſhire, and in that capacity ſate ſeveral years 
in Parliament. The queen. likewiſe conferred upon 
Him the honous of knighthood. . 
The laſt great undertaking of a public nature, 
and which is eſteemed. his maſter- piece, was the 
paintings in the refectory and ſaloon of Greenwich» 
Hhoſpital; à work, which, at this time, is the daily 
ſubject of admiration, to the numerous viſitors of 
this magnificent building, aud which, on that ac- 
count, merits a particular deſcription. NY 
The paſſage to this refectory is through a. veſti-- 
bule, where Sir james has repreſented, on the cu- 
| ola, the four winds:;, and on the walls are boys, 
upporting pannels, '\witly inſcriptions. of the names. 


of the benefactors to the hoſpital... Fram. thence, 
vou aſcend: by a flight of ſteps- to the ae 
8 * 
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which is a 1 in the middle 
of which king William and queen Mary are repre- 
ſented allegorically in a fitting poſture, attended hy 
the emblems of Love, and the Virtues, who ſupport 
the ſcepter: the monarch to be giving peace 
to Europe. The twelve —— of the zodiac ſur- 
round the great oval in which he is painted ; «the 
four ſeaſons of the year are ſeen above; and Mpollo, 
in the chariot of the ſun, drawn by four horſes, 
amakirig his tour through the zodiac. The painter 
has repreſented the four elements in the angles 
and coloſſal figures ſupport the baluſttade, where 
the portraits of thoſe able mathematicians, Tycho 
Brahe, Copernicus and Newton, who conſider- 
ably improved the art of navigation, are ſinely 
i The cieling is all by his own hand; but he em- 
ployed a Polander to aſſiſt him in painting the walls, 
avhich are adorned with repreſentations of the Vir- 
tues, expreſſive of the deſign of the inſtitution; 
ſuch as Liberality, Hoſpitality, and Charity. The 
ſaloon is not ſo beautiful as the cieling; you aſcend . 
to it by ſeveral ſteps. The cieling repreſents queen 
Anne and prince George of Denmark, ſurrounded 
by the heroic Vartues ; Neptune and his train aue 
offering their marine preſents, and the Four Qgar- 
ters of the World are in different attitudes admiring 
them. | ; 
King George I. is painted, on the wall facing 
the entry to the ſaloon, fitting, with all his family 
round him, On the left you have the landing of 
King William, and on the right of George I. both 
at Greenwich. All the paintings were executed 
trom deſigns made by Sir james; but it is to be 
lamented, that they were not all finiſhed by him; 
for the incorrectneſs of his aſſiſtant is inſtantly <6 


- 
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be 5 by connoiſſeurs, who alſo complain» 
that the figures are tod much crowded : upon the 
Whole, however, this and his other works are ſueh 
proofs of ſuperior excellence in his art, that they 
do honour to nis country, and will tranſmit his 
name to future generations. 

Sir James I hornhill enjoyed the honour; and 
cee of hiſtory- painter to the court under 
George I. and a ſew years after the acceſſion of 
George II. but. taking part in the political diſputes 
of the times, he wa diſmiſſed from this poſt in 
1731. This undeſerved diſgrace, it is ſaid, fat 
heavy at his heart, and contributed to haſten his 
death, which happened 1 in 17 32. at the Ee of his 
nativity: after a year's illneſs; 

In his perſon and diſpoſition, Sir James. 8 
Bill was equally happy; and his engaging manners, 
joined with integrity and 2 gained him the 
eſteem of all who knew him. In fine, he dad all 

the virtues of a good man, without thoſe vices and 

doibles we but too frequently meet with 1 in the cha- 

+ of eminent artitts. 
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ALEXANDER POPE. 
(44. D. 1688, 1 ͥ/Zſͤ 


HIS excellent poet was deſcended from a good 
family, and born on the 8th of June, 1688, 
in London. We are indebted, for a further account 
of Mr. Pope's family, to the ſatires that were made 
upon him; in anſwer to which, he thought proper 
to publiſh the following ſhort genealogy : © 
hat Alexander Pope, his father, was of a gen- 
tleman's family in Oxfordſhire; the. head of which 
was the earl of Downe, in Ireland, whoſe, fole - 
heireſs. married the earl of Lindſey. His, mother 
was Editha, the daughter of William Turner, 'Eſq; ; 
of Vork: ſhe had three brothers; one of whom was 
killed; another died in the ſervice of king Charles J. 
and the eldeſt following his fortune, and becoming 
a general officer in Spain, left her what eſtate re- 
mained after the ſequeſtrations and forfeitures of 
her family, which, as well as that of her huſband, 
was of the Romiſh religion. 
lle was taught to read very early by an aunt; and 
he learned to write, without any affiſtance, by copy- 
ing printed books; which he executed with great 
neatneſs and exactneſs. At eight years of age He 
was put under the tuition of one Taverner, a Popifh 
11, blot $5S t 3 . No hg prieſt, 
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prieſt; who taught him the rudiments of the Taco 
and Greek tongues... He imbibed theſe elements of 
claſſical learning with the greateſt facility, and, on 
_ _ firft-feving the poets, diſcovered at once both the 
| peculiar bent of his inclination, and the excellency 
of his genius. 

About this time, accidentally meeting with 
Ogilby's tranſlation of Homer, he' was ſo much 
1 e the force of the ſtory, that, notwith- 

ing the deaqneſs and inſipidity of the verſi- 

| — Ogilby became a favourite book. The 

Ovid of Sandys fell next in his way; and it' is 

ſaid, that the raptures 2 p/n wag gave him 

were ſo ſtrong, that he ſpoke of them 9 
fare all his life after. 

From his ” rivate tutor. he was ſent 8 Papiſh 
ſeminary at 'Twyford, near Wincheſter ; wheuce 

he was removed to a ſchool at Hyde: park- corner. 
He was now about ten years of age, and, being 
carried ſometimes to the play-houſe, the fght- of 
-theatrical repreſentations put him upon tu 
the chief events of Homer into a kind of play Ys 
made up of a number of ſpeeches from Oxilby's 
8 tranſlation, connected by verſes of his own; We 
perſuaded the upper boys to act this piece, The 
1 22 s gardener repreſented, the character of Ajax; 
and the actors were dreſſed. after the prints of his 
favourite Ogilby; which indeed make far the beſt 
part of that book, being We and engraved by 
artiſts of repute. 
In the mean time, he was ſo unfortuuate as 
loſe, under his two laſt maſters, what, he had ac- 
quired by the firſt. In this condition, at twelve 
. years of a age, he retired with his parents to Binfield, 
Ts 2M Windſor-foreſt, where his father had, provided a 
| convenient little houſe, not far from Oakingbam, i in 
7 Berkſhire ; 
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Berkſhire ; and, at his firſt coming, it is ſaid, was 


put under another prieſt for a few months, but with 
as little ſucceſs as before; fo that he reſolved to 
become his own maſter. This country retreat, how= 
ever, ſuited his melancholy and reflective temper z 
and it was about this time that he wrote his Ode on 
Solitude, which appears to be the firſt fruits of Has: 
enjus. | 
It 1 e too that tie firſt pernſad the writings: 


of Waller, Spenſer, and Dryden; but, on the firſt 


ſight of Dryden, he abandoned the reſt, having now, 
found an author whoſe caſt Was extremely conge=, 
nial with his own. After he met with this favou- 


rite's works, he was never eaſy till he had ſeen the 
author; and, for that purpoſe, he-prgcured a friend 


to bring him to a coffee-houſe where Dryden was, 


only that he might be bleſſed with the bghg of chat 
great poet 

This could not have been long before Mr Di- 
den' s death, which happened in 1701; ſo that Mr. 
Pope was never known to him, a Em 9 gu 


he laments in the following pathetic Wen oft3., 


"6 Virgilium tantum vidi. R's LEN 24h 


He never mentioned him a without — 5 


kind of rapturous veneration. Thus, for inſtance, 


having run over the names of his great friends and 
encouragers, he concludes with the perſon - whom 


be eſteemed abope all * reſt, in the a * 


tich: 


* . - 


And St. John' belt great Dryden? 8 friend bs. 
Wich open arms receiv d one poet more. 


Hi woods therefore be ſtudied with 05 plea- 
ſure and attention; he placed: them es hs eyes 
VI. M as 
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as 4 model: in-ſhort, he copied not only his har- 
monious verſification, but the very turns of his pe- 
riods + and hence it was, that he became enabled 
to give to Engliſh rhyme all the harmony of 'which 
it is capable. a 
Binkeld being near Eaſthamſtead, where Sir Wil- 
liam Trumbull then reſided, our young genius was 
introduced to the acquaintance of that gentleman, 
who, being ſtruck with admiration at his extraor- 
| dinary genius, and pleaſed with his good ſenſe, as 

well a as the decency and regularity” of his manners, 
gave bim great encouragement, and e ad- 
mitted him to a ſhare of his friendſhip. 

In the mean time, young Po e was not wanting. 
to himſelf in improving his talents for poetry; at 
emen years old he had compoſed ſeveral elegant 
5 1 fifteen, be had acquired ſome conſiderable 
| nowledpe in the toro learned languages: to which he 

ſoon after added French and Italſan. 
It is à common obſervation, that ſome ſeeds of 
vanity and ſelf-conceit are neceſſary ingredients in 
the compoſition of a poet; accordingly, our author 
was not without a proper ſhare of theſe qualities, 


ba now thought himſelf- capable of undertaking. 


an epic poem. In that fpirit, he ſet about writing 
is Alcander this year; and the performance, as 
'might be expected, was a glaring proof of his child- 
iſh folly. ' However, be had either ſenſe or modeſty. 


3% enough, or both, to keep it in his ſtudy; and in 


his ciper years ſpoke of it with afrankne(s: and in- 
enuity that more than atones for the forwardnels of. 

| bis attempt. 

4 conſeſs.“ fa 65 «© there was a time when 
was in love Minh ſelf and my firſt productions 


0p the children of ſelf- love upon innocence, I 


had made an epic and panegyricks u all 
I ought: tn the n 
| 15 _ genius 
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enius that ever was. I cannot but regret theſe de- 
| Hightful viſions of my childhood, Which, like the 
fine. colours we ſee when our eyes are ſhut, are va- 
niſhed for ever.” - | IAC, 
In the following „ 1704, he entered upon 
a taſk more ſuited to his age. This was bis Paſ- 
torals, which brought him into the acquaintance 
of ſome of the moſt eminent wits of that time. He 
communicated theſe firſt to Mr Wycherley, who 
was highly. pleaſed with them, and ſent a copy to 
Mr. Walſh, author of ſeveral ingenious pieces, both 
in proſe and. verſe, . 
This introduced him to the acquaintance of that 
gentleman, who. proved a very ſincere friend to 
him; and having immediately diſcerned that our 
poet's chief talent lay not ſo much in ſtriking out 
new thoughts of his own, as in improving thoſe 
which he borrowed from the ancients, and an eaſy 
verſification, told him, among other things, that 
© there was one way left open for him to excel his pre- 
deceſſors, and that was correctueſs; obſerving, that 
though we had ſeveral great poets,. yet none of 
them were correct: he therefore adviſed. him to 


*® 


make that h's ſtudy. _ 
The advice was not ,loſt : Mr. Pope received 
it very gratefully, and obſerved it very diligently, 
as appears by- the ſubſequent letters in this corre- 
ſpondence; and no doubt the diſtinguiſhing har- 
mony of his numbers was in a great meaſure o-wing 
„ % PPP os 3 0 er 4 in ob Pg 
This year, 1704, he wrote alſo the firſt part of 
his Windfor-Foreſt,” though the whole was not 
publiſhed till 1710, with a dedication to lord Lanf-"- 
downe, whom he mentions as one of his earlieſt. 
acquaintance; and beſides, thoſe already named, 
he adds, Boliogbroke, Congreve, Garth, Swift, 
Atterbury, Talbot, Somers, aud Sheffield, as per- 


% 


w © 


nE QF .. 
ſons with whom he was not only converſant, but 
beloved, at. fixteen or ſeventeen years of age; an 
early period for ſuch acquaintance, 

The circumſtance of our author's writing the 
firſt part of this poem ſo early as 1704, furniſhes - 
no bad apology for the general fault charged upon 
it; few images, it is ſaid, are introduced, which are 
not equally applicable to any place whatſoever. 

No part of our bard's life is more, intereſting 


than that of his conduct in cultivating friendſhips, 


eſpecially with his brother poets. * At the age of 
eighteen, he was grown fo high in the efteem of 
Wycherley, that he thought him capable of cur- 

refling his poems (which had been damned), fo as 


fy might appeaf again in print. Pope complied 
wit 


the requeſt, and executed it with equal free- 


dom and judgment. But the faults proved too many 


for the author of them to be told of; he was old, 
became jealous, and conftrucd his young editor's 
ingenuity and . plain-dealing into want of reſpect. 


Mot only the deſign of publiſhing was dropped, but 


: * 


into full maturity, This appeared conſpicuouſly 


, „ 1 = *- : — . 
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All cort ſpondence with the corrector ſuſpended. 


This ungenerous treatment was reſented b 
Pope; and though Wycherley was prevailed with 


aftetwards, by the mediation of a common friend, 
to reſume the correſpondence, yet this went no 


farther than bare complaiſance. However, ſome 
time after Mr. Wycherley's death, his poems being 


- republiſhed by ſome meicenary hand in 1728, our 


author, the following year, printed ſeveral letters 
that had . paſſed between them, in vindication of 


Mr, Wycherley's reputation as a'poer, againſt ſome | 


miſcooftruftions prefixed to that edition. ; 
Mr. Pope's conduct, througbout this whole try- 
ing affair, was greatly above his years; but, young 


as he was, his talents were now beginning to ripen 


in 
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in his Eſſay on Criticiſm;“ which, though written 
ſo early as 1708, yet placed him in the firſt rank of 
poets. It is indeed eſteemed a maſter-piece in its 

kind, and diſcovered the peculiar turn of his genius. 
He was not yet twenty years old, ſo that every body 
ſtood amazed to find ſuch a knowledge of the world, 
ſuch a maturity of judgment, and ſuch a penetra- 
tion into. human nature,, as are there diſplayed ; in- 
ſomuch that it became a ſubject for the criticks' to 
diſplay their profoundeſt {kill in accounting for it. 
The greateſt geniuſes in painting, as well as poetry, 
were generally obſerved not to have produced any 
of their maſter - pieces before the age of thirty, or 
. thereabouts ; and that Mr. Pope's genius ripened 
earlier was owing, it is ſaid, to a happy conjunc- 
ture of concurring circumſtances. He was fortu- 
nately ſecured from falling into the debaucheries of 
women and wine (the too frequent bane of hopeful 
youth). by the weakneſs and delicacy of his con- 
ſtitution, and the bad ſtare of his health. The ſen» 
ſual vices were too violent for ſo tender à frame; 
he never fell into intemperance or diſſipation, which 
is of the greateſt conſequence in. preſerving each fa: 
culty of the mind in es vigour. Even his miſ- 
ſhapen figure is alleged to have been of uſe to him 
as a writer, 1 rd | >. 4} | 
It is an obſervation of Lord Bacon, that whoſo- 
ever hath auy thing fixed in his perſon that induces 
contempt, hath alſo a perpetual ſpur within to reſcue 
and deliver himſelf from it. ence it has been 
thought not improbable, that our poet might be ani- 
mated, by this circumſtanee to double his diligence, 
to make himſelf diſtinguiſhed by the rectitude of his 
underſtanding and beautiful turn of mind, as much 
as he was by the deformity of his body. . 

It was another circumſtance, equally propitious 
to the ſtudies of Pope, in this early part of his life, 
| | . that 
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that he inherited a fortune that was a decent com- 
petency, and ſufficient to ſupply the ſmall expences 
which, both by conſtitution and reflection, he re- 
r 5 
But even the merit of the Eſſay on Criticiſm” 
. was ſurpaſſed by his“ Rape of the Lock.” The 
former indeed excelled in the didactic ſtyle, for 
Which he was pecaliarly formed; a clear head and 
- ſtrong ſenſe being his characteriſtical qualities: his 
chief force lay in the underſtanding, rather than in 
the imagination: but it is the creative power of 
tte laſt, that conſtitutes the proper characteriſtic of 
oetry; and therefore it is in the“ Rape of the 
Lock“ that Pope principally appears a poet; ſince 
in this performance he has diſplayed more imagi- 
nation than in all his other works put together. 
The poem took its birth from an incidental quar+ 
rel that happened between two noble families, that 
of Lord Petre, and Mrs. Fermor, both of our au- 
thor's acquaintance, and of the ſame religion, His 
_ lordſhip, in a party of pleaſure, ventured to cut off 
a favourite lock of the lady's hair. This, though. 
done in the way of gallantry, was ſeriouſly reſent- 
ccd, as being indeed a real injury. Hence there pre- 
ſently grew mutual animoſities, which being ſeen 
with concern by a common friend to all, that friend 
. Tequelited Pope to try the power of his Muſe on 
- © the occaſion; intimating, that a proper piece of 
ridicule was the likelieft means to extinguiſh the 
riſing flame. Pope readily complied with this 
friendly propoſal, and, the juncture requiring diſ- 
patch, his firſt defign was completed in leſs than a 
fortnight; which being ſent to the lady had more 
than the propoſed effect. Pleaſed to the higheſt 
degree with the delicacy of the compliment paid to 
baer, ſhe firſt communicated copies of it to her ac- 
© guaintance, and then prevailed with our author to 
ee + 2323 ö . > print 
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print it: which he did, though not without the 


ciution of concealing his name to ſo haſty a ſketch. - ' 


But the vniverſal applauſe which the ſketch' met 
with put him upon enriching it with the machinery 


of the Sylphs ; and in that new dreſs the two cantos 


extended to five came-out the following year, 1712, 
accompanied by a letter to Mrs. Fermor, to whom 
be afterwards addreſſed another, which is eſteemed 
far ſuperior to any of Voiture ; and it is here given 
to our readers, as a ſpecimen of our poet's epiſtolary 


ſtyle : 


« To Mrs. Arabella Fermor, . after her marriage. 
«MADAM, 15 | 


&« You are ſenſible, ' by this time, how much the 


tenderneſs of one man of merit is to be preferred 


to the addreſſes of a thouſand, and by this time 


the gentleman you have made choice of is ſenſible, 


how great 1s the Joy. of having all thoſe charms and 
good qualities, which have pleated ſo many, now 


— 


_ 


applied to pleaſe one only. It was but juſt, that 


the ſame virtues which gave you reputation ſhould 
give you happineſs ; and I can with you no greater 


than that you may reap it to as high a degree as ſo 
much good - nature muſt give it to your huſband. 


lt may be expected, perhaps, that one. who 


has the title of being a wit ſhould ſay ſometking - 


more-polite upon this occaſion-; but I am really 
more a well-wiſher to your feſicity, than a celebrater 


of your beauty. Beſides, you are now a married 
woman, and in a fair way to be a great many - 


better things than a fine lady; ſuch as, an excel- 


lent wife, a faithful friend, a tender parent, and, at 


laſt, as the conſequence: of them all, a faint in 
heaven. You ought. now to hear nothing but that 


which 1s all that you ever deſired to hear, Whatever 
others haye ſpoken. to you, I mean truth; and it is 
ESE M 4. O25 x, DOE 
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with the utmoſt that I aſſure you, no friend you 
have can more rejoice in any good that befalls yoo, 


is more ſenſibly delighted with the proſpect of your 


future happireſs, br more unfeignedly defires a long 
contiuance of it. | | \ 


I Þ hope you will think it but juſt, that'a man, 


Who will certainly be ſpoken of as your admirer 
after he is dead, may haye the happineſs, while he 
is living, to be eſteemed ® i 
113 bes Tour, &e.” 


This letter is ſometimes annexed to the poem, 


and not injudiciouſly, as it renders the entertain- 
ment complete, in the happy marriage of the he- 

roine. ö G | - | , | 
This year he alſo publiſhed his © Temple of 
Fame; having, according 


to his uſual cantion, 

__ it two years in his ſtudy. bes 
It likewiſe appears from one of his letters, that 
He had now begun to tranfſlate Homer's Iliad, and 
made à good progreſs in it; and, in 1713, he cir- 
culated propoſals for publiſhing that tranflation by 
ſubſcription. - 2 . 8 
He had been preſſed to this undertaking ſome 


years before by ſome of his friends, and was now 
greatly encouraged in the defign by others. His: 
religious principles diſqualified him from receiving 
any ſolid teſtimony of his merit, in the uſual way, 


of a place at court. Common prudence therefore 
prompted him to make the beſt advantage he could 
of the reputation he had obtained by his poetic 


talents, and to try to raiſe an independent fortune 


by it. The ſucceſs exceeded his moſt ſanguine ex- 
ations ; he acquired a conſiderable fortune, by 


a. ſubſcription fo large, that it does h6nour'to the 
Kingdom. As he was attentive to every means 


| that might renger his tranflation an 
1771 : A 7 oo WS ;- too 
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' took a journey, a little before the death of queen 
Anne, to Oxford, to conſult ſome books in the 


Bodleian and other libraries in that univerſity ; and 
the firſt part of his tranſlation was publiſhed the 


o 


following year. 


This gave great ſatisfaction; ſo that his finances 
were 'now put in ſuch a flouriſhing ſtate, that he 
reſolved to place himſelf nearer his friends in the 


capital. In that view, the ſmall eſtate at Binfield 
being ſold, he purchaſed a houſe at Twickenham, 


whither he removed with his father and mother 
| before the expiration of the year 1915. He calls 


this one of the grand zras of his days; and the 
taſte he diſplayed in improving the feat became 
the object of admiration, ,, - , | 

While he was employed in this delightful work, 


he could not ſorbear doubling the pleaſure he took 


in it, by communicating it to his friends. 
„Tue young ladies,” fays he, in a letter to 


Mr. Blount, „may be aſſured, that I make no- 
thing new in my gardens, without wiſhing to ſee. 


them print their fairy ſteps in every corner of them. 


I have put the laſt hand to my, works of this kind, 


in happily finiſhing the ſubterraneous way“ (from 


his houfe to his garden, under the high road which 


ſeparated them) and grotto. I there found a 
ſpring of the cleareſt water, which falls in a per- 
petual rill, that echos-through the cavern day and 


night. From the river 'I bames you fee through 


my arch, up a walk of the wilderneſs, to a kind of 
open temple, wholly compoſed of fhells, in the 
ruſtic manner; and from that diſtance, under the 


temple you look down through a Noping arcade of 


trees, and ſee fails on the river ſuddenly appearing 


and vaniſhing as through a perſpective glaſs. When 

you ſhut the door of this grotto, it becomes on the 

inftant, from a luminous room, a camera obſcura, 
WF: 1, le: 
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on the wall of which all the objects of the river, 
hills, woods, and boats, are forming a moving pic- 
ture in their viſible radiations; and, when you have 
a mind to light it up, it affords you a very different 
ſcene. It is finiſhed with ſhells, interſperſed with 
pieces of looking-glaſs in angular forms; and in 
the cieling is a ſtar of the ſame materials; at which, 
twhen a lamp of an orbicular figure, of thin alabaſ- 
er, is hung in the middle, a thouſand pointed rays - 
Slitter, and are reflected over the place. There are 
connected to this grotto, by a narrower paſſage, 
two porches, one towards the river, of ſmooth 
ſtones, full of light and open; the other towards 
the garden, ſhadowed with trees, and rough with 
ſhells, flints, and iron ores. The bottom 1s paved 
with .fimple pebble, as is alſo the adjoining walk 
up. the wilderneſs to the temple, in the natural taſte, 
agreeing not ill with the little dripping murmur 
and the aquatic idea of the Whole place. It wants 
nothing to complete it but a good ſtatue, with an 
" nfeription. like that beauteous pictuteſque one 
which you know I am fo fond of, 


| Hujus nympha loci, — cuſtodia fontis, | 
Dormio, dum blandæ fentio murmur aque : 

Paret meum, quiſquis tangis cava marmora,. ſom- 
| num f 10 


RKRumpero; ſeu bibas, five lavere, tace. 


Nymph of the grot, theſe ſacred ſprings I keep, 
And to the murmur of theſe waters ſleep. _ 
Ah! ſpare my flombers, gently tread the cave, 
And drink in filence, or in filence lave. 


| « You'll think I have been very poetical in this ; 
_ deſcription, but it is pretty nearly the t 


— 


— 


— 
— 
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This letter was written in 1725: he afterwards. 
wrote a poem upon it in a peculiar caſt and kind*,  - 
and Dr. Warburton informs us, that the improv- 7 
ing this grotto was the favourite amuſement of his 
declining years; ſo that, not long before his death, 
by enlarging and incruſting it about with a vaſt 
number of ores and minerals of the richeſt and 

_ rareſt kinds, he had made it one of the moſt elegant 
and romantic retirements that is any where to be 
ſeen, 5 „ 

« And,” adds that writer, „the beauty of his 
poetic genius, in the diſpoſition and ornaments of 
thoſe romantic materials, appeared to as much ad- 
vantage as in any of his beſt- contrived eine 

His father ſurvived his removal to T wickenham 
only two years, dying ſuddenly, after a very healthy 
life, at the age of ſeventy-five. He was buried at 
Twickenham, where his fon ereAled a handſome 
monument to his memory, with an inſcription, ce- - 
lebrating his innocence, probity, and piety. As 
he was a Roman Catholick, he could not purchaſe, 
nor put his money to intereſt on real ſecurity ; 
and, as he adhered to the intereſt of king James, 
he made it a point of conſcience not to lend it to 
the new government; ſo that, though he was worth 
near twenty thouſand pounds when he left off bu- 
fineſs at the revolution; yet afterwards, from the 
ſame principles, living upon the ſtock, he left our 
poet to the management of ſo narrow a fortune, 
that any one falſe ſtep would have been fatal. | | 

The old gentleman-had ſometimes recommended 
to our author, in his carlieſt years, the ſtudy of phy- 
fick, as the beſt means of repairing that waſte of pro- 

which, from his own principles, was rendered 
unavoidable. - But this muſt have gone no farther. 
than a-fimple propoſal, fince we are aſſured by the 
ſon, that he 8 duty, nor diſobeyed either 
* MS paront, 


* 


* 
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parent, In following tlie profeſſion of a poet; and 
his father had the ſatisfaction of living long enough 


to ſee him in a ſure way of making a genteel for- 
tune by it. | 5; 
In fact, want of a due attention to this neceſſary 


; point was not of the number of Pope's foibles ; -on 
- the contrary, we find him taking all opportunities 


to puſh it to the utmoſt. * In this diſpoſition, not 
fatisfied” with the golden tide that was continually 


flowing in from his tranſlation, he publiſhed, in 
1717, a collection of all the poetical pieces he had 


written before; in which, regard to his fortune had 


. .” undeniably a confiderable ſhare. With the ſame 


; competency, and a ſtate of cafe and independence: 


Was employed, in concert wit 


view, he gave a new edition of Shakeſpeare ; 4 | 


being publiſhed in 1721, diſcovered that he ha 
cConſulted his intereſt in the undertaking more than 
Huis fame. | 


The Iliad being finiſhed, be engaged for a con- 
fiderable ſum to undertake the Gdyſſey; and that 
work being compleated in 172 5 the following year 

his aſſociates, dean 
Swift and Dr. Arbuthnot, in printing ſeveral vo- 
Iumes of miſcellanies. 3 

About this time he narrowly eſcaped loſing his 
life as he was returning home in a friend's chariot; 
which, on paſſing a bridge, happened to be over- 
turned, and thrown with the horſes into the river. 
The glaſſes were up, and he not able to break them; | 
ſo that he was in immediate danger of drowning, 
when the poſtillion,*who had juft recovered himſelf, 
came to his relief, broke the glaſs which was up- 


; prove. took him out, and carried him to the 


ink: but a fragment of the broken glaſs cut one 
of his hands ſo defperately, that he loſt the uſe of 


two of his fingers. "7 oa 
He had now ſecured to himfelf a comfortable 


- 


his 


—— 


ing furniſhed, it wit 
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his next care was to ſecure his literary fame from all 
future attacks, by filencing his envious rivals; and 


having accompliſhed this in his admirable poem 


intituled “ The Dunciad,” that ſatire came out in 


the year 1727, in 4to. 

He ſomewhere obſerves, that the life of an au- 
thor is a ſtate of warfare ; and he has, in this at- 
tack, or, rather, ſeries of attacks, ſhewed himſelf 


a complete general in the art of this kind of war. 
Our poet ſtated, that he had borne the inſults of his 


enemies full ten years before he hazarded a general 


battle; he was all that while climbing the hills ef 


Parnaſſus: during which he could not forbear ſome 


flight ſkirmiſhes; and the ſucceſs of theſe was of 
uſe, in ſhewing him his ſuperior ſtrength, and 


thereby adding confidence to his courage, but he 


was now ſeated ſafely on the fummit : befides, he 


pieſt end of life, the love of valuable men; and the 


next felicity, he declares, was to get rid of fools 


veral affected marches and counter marches, brought 
the whole army of them into his power, he ſud- 


a ſingle ſoul to eſcape his fury. 
The poem cautiouſly made its firſt appearance, 


as a maſked-battery, in Ireland; nor, indeed, was 


the triumph completed without the aſſiſtance of our 
author's ge Wc: dean Swift, who, have 
ſome exquiſitely wrought ma- 


terials, a pompous edition was printed at London in 
1728. 

This edition was mold to the king and queen 
by Sir Robert eur Kr who probably at this time 
offered to procure 


r. Pope a penſion ;* which he 
| refuſed 


and ſcoundrels; to which end, after having, by ſe- 


denly fell upon them. with a pen as irreſiſtible as 
the ſword of Michael the Archangel, and made an 
abſolutely univerſal ſlaughter of them, ſuffering. not 


% 


C 


| had obtained what, in his own opinion, is the haps _ - 


— 
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refuſed with the ſame ſpirit as he had formerly done 
an offer of the ſame kind made him by lord Hali- 
fax; which ſpirit of our author in declining this 
offer of Sir Robert's ſeems to be expreſſed in a let- 
ter of his, about this time, ta his friend dean Swift. 
„was once before,” ſays he, diſpleaſed at 
you for complaining to Mr. of my not hav- 
ing a penſion; I am fo again, at your naming it 
to à certain Jord. 1 have given proof, in the courſe 
of my life, from the time when I was in the friend- 
hip of lord Bolirgbroke and Mr. Craggs, even to 
this time, when I am civilly treated by Sir Robert 
' Walpole, that I never thoüght myſelf ſo warm-in 
any-party's cauſe as to deſerve their money, and 
therefore would never have accepted it. 1 defire you 
do take off any impreſſions which that dialogue may 
| have left upon his lordſhip's mind, as if I had any 
thoughts of being beholden to him, or any other, 
in that way? r BE 
One of the proofs here intimated, was the refuſal 
he bad given, many years before, to an offer of the 
fame kind by lord Halifax; as appears by a letter to 
that lord as early as the year 1714; where he writes 
in theſe temp: ; | N 
2 : . 66 My Lord, "4 : . : 
I am obliged to you, both for the favours you 
have done me, and for thoſe you intend me. I 
_ diſtruſt neither your will, nor your memory, when 
it is todo good; and, if ever 1 become troubleſome 
or ſolicitous, it muſt not be out of expeRation, but 
out of gratitude.” It is, indeed, a high ſtrain of 
generoſity in you, to think of making me eaſy all 
my life, only becauſe I have been ſo happy as to 
| divert you a few hours; but, if I may have leave 
to add, it is becauſe you think me no enemy to my 
native country, there will appear a better * 48 


* 
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K be very much, as I fin» 


cerely | 
6s Lourd, &c.“ 


It is alſo well known, that Mr. Crages, in Fr 10, 
gave him a ſubſcription for one hundred pounds in 
the —_— fund, of which. he made no manner 
of uſe 

As theſe offers muſt be underſtood to be made 
in the view of taking him off from his attachments 
to his friends, his refuſal of them are ſo many il- 
luſtrious proofs of his ſteadineſs in that point. Yet 
he declares, in a letter to Dr. Swift, that he bad 
perſonal obligations, which he would ever en | 
to men of different ſides. ; 

In 1729, our poet, with equal prudence and iety, | 
purchaſed an annuity of one hundted pounds for his 
own and his mother's lite,- 
The ſame year, by the advice of lord Beling. 
broke, he turned his pen to ſubjects of- morality; 
and accordingly we find him, with the. aſſiſtance of 
that friend, at work this year upon his 5 Eſſay on 
Man.“ The following extract of a letter to _ 
Swift diſcovers the reaſon of his lordſhip's advice. 

++ Bid him [Pope] talk to you of the work he is 
about, I hope in good earneſt ; it is a fine one, and 
will be in his hands an original. His ſole complaint 
is, that he finds it too eaſy in the execution. This 
flattets his lazineſs. It flatters my judgment, Who 
always thought, that, univerſal as his talents are, 


this is eminently and peculiarly - bis, above all 


the writers 1 know, lying er dead; I do not ex- 


cept Horace.“ . 
Pope tells the dean, in the next leer What this 


work was: | 
„The work he [Bolingbroke] ſpeaks of with | 


ſuch abundant partiality, is a ſyſtem of Ethics, in 8 
the Horatian * f | 


— 
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In another letter, written probably in the en- 


trance of the following year, we ſee the general 
aim which, at ms he wiſhed” might be attributed 


to this work. 


am juſt now writing, or rather ae 
book, to bring mankind to look upon this life wits 
comfort and ey; ; and put morality in N 
humour.” . 
This ſubject was exaRtly ſuited to his genius; he 
found the performanoe eaſy to a degree that ſurpriz- 
ed himſelf; and he thereupon employed his leiſure 
hours in purſuing the fame defign in his Ethic Epiſ- | 

tles, which came out ſeparately in the courſe of the 
two following years. But a great clamour was raiſed 
againſt the fourth of theſe Epiſtles, addreſſed to lord 
_ Bolingbroke, upon Taſte : and the character of Ti- 

mon in it gave great offence. The deſcription 
was too plain not to be known who was pointed 
at; and tlie late duke of Chandos, it is ſaid, wrote 
to our author in ſuch a- manner as made ia ſen- 
fible that he ought to-have confined himſelf to a 
fiitious character. 

Mr. Pope, we are told, began to wiſh he bad 
not carried the matter fo far; but there was no re- 
ceding ; all he could do was to palliate the buti- 
neſs; and this was done in a letter by Mr. Cleland, © 
to Mr. Gay, in December, 1731. But this letter 
was not ſatis factory, nor yet one he wrote to the 
duke, profeffing his innocence. 

All this while he had the pleaſure to fee the epiſ- 
tle ſell ſo rapidly, that it went through the preſs a 
third time very ſoon. 1 bereupon, in high ſpirits, 
he puhlithed a letter to lord Burlington, the March 

following; wherein, having taken notice of the cla- 

mour which, he ſays, through malice and miſtake 
- ſtill continued, he expreiles uis reſentment of this 
ulſage, diſavows any deſign again the duke, makes 
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him ſevgral high compliments, and then proceeds 
thugs 9; - | | 7 
Certainly the writer deſerved more candour, 
even in thoſe who know him not, than to promote 
a report, which, in regard to that noble perſon, was 
impertinent; in regard to me, villainous. 
„I have taken,” continues he, an opportunity 
of the third edition, to declare his belief not only 
of my innocence, but of their malignity; of the 
former of which my heart is as conſcious, as I fear 


ſome of theirs muſt be of the latter: his humanity 


feels a concern for the injury done to me, while his 


greatneſs of mind can bear with indifference: the | 
inſult offered to himſelf.” . N 1 

After this, he concludes with threatening to 
make uſe of real names, not fictitious ones, in his 
enſuing works; and how far he carried that me- 
nace into execution will preſently be ſeen; for the 
complaints which were made againſt this epiſtle by 
ſome ſecret enemies put him upon writing ſatires, 


in which he ventured to attack the characters of | 


. ſome perſons of high rank; and the affront was 


* 


reſented in ſuch a manner, as provoked him to let 


looſe the whole fury of his ſatirical rage againſt 

them, which was poured forth in proſe and verſe. 
In the firſt ſatire of the ſecond book of Horace, 

he had deſcribed lord Hervey and lady Mary Wort- 


ly Montague fo characteriſtically under the names 


of lord Fanny and Sàppho, that theſe two noble 


perſonages did not only take up the fame weapons 
againſt the aggreſſor, but uſed all their - intereſt 


among the nobility, and even with the king and 


queen, to hurt him. | NY 
This laſt injury was what Pope complained of 
moſt; and, for that reaſon, - the letter which he 
wrote in anſwer to it was ſhewn to her majeſty as 
ſoon as it was finiſhed, | =P 
8 x After 
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Aſter this he continued writing fatireg till the 
year 1739, when he entertained ſome thoughts of 
undertaking an epic poem; which, however, proved 
abortive. He has told us, in the epilogue, the reaſon 
of his laying down his pen on ſatirical ſubjects; and 

' _ He gave the true one for laying down his moral eſſays 
long before to Dr. Swift. #35 
1 am,” ſays he, almoſt at the end of my 

_ morals, as I have been long ago of my wit; my 

-. fyſtem is a ſhort one, and my circle narrow. Ima- 

gination has no limits; that is a ſphere in which 

vou may move on to eternity: but where one is con- 

nned to truth, or, to ſpeak more like a human crea- 

. tures, to the appearances of truth, we ſoon find the 
ſhortneſs of our techer.“ | & 
In the interim, ſeveral of his familiar letters 

having ſtole into the world without his privity, he 

2 ed à genuine collection of them in 1737. 
The ſurreptitious edition is ſaid to have been ob- 

. tained in the following manner. Pope held a cor- 
reſpondence with Mr. Cromwell, whoſe miſtreſs 
1 ole ſome of our 1 letters to that gentleman, 
and ſold them to Edmund Curl, tbe noted piratical 
bookſeller, who making uſe of theſe as incitements, 

ſhewing them to gentlemen with whom Pope 
likewiſe correſponded, they thought it was doing 
him no injury to communicate other letters to Curl, 

not knowing how he came by the firſt. 
It was about this time that the ill ſtate of Pope's 
health having frequently drawn him to Bath, he 
could not long remain unknown to Mr. Allen, 
. who reſided near that place, and was ſo much pleaſed 
f with the letters of our poet, as to ſeek an opportu- 
nity of forming a friendſhip with their author; the 
reſult of which was, his acquaintance with Mr. , 

_ - Warburton, afterwards biſhop of Glouceſter, whe 

tells us, he had, before the commencementof this inti - 
2 | | 8 Macy, 


— 


_ 
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macy, written his Commentary upon the Art of 


Criticiſm,” as alfo on the Effay on Man. 

One complaint againſt that eſſay was its, obſcu- 
rity: which our author had been told of by his 
triend dean Swift. > IP | 

But this was comparatively a ſmall fault; the 
author was alſo charged with having laid a plan of 
deiſm ; and a French tranſlation by the Abbe Reſnel 
having appeared at Paris in 1738, Mr. Crouſaz, a 
German profeſſor, animadverted upon this ſyſtem of 
ethics, which he repreſented as nothing elſe but a 
ſyſtem of fataliſm. It was againſt this objector that 
Mr. Warburton firſt entered the liſts in defence of 
Pope, in theſe Commentaries; and Mr. Pope, in a 
letter to him on this occaſion, acknowledges the 
obſcurity of his piece. 

+ You have,” ſays he, made my ſyſtem as 


clear as I ought to have done, and could not; you 


underſtand me as; well as | do myſelf, but you ex- 


preſs me better than I expreſs myſelf.” And, in a 
en letter, upon the ſame ſubject, he goes ſtill 


further: You. underſtaud my work,“ fays he; 


better than 1 do miyſelf.“ 


Mr. Warburton's Commentary being thus ap- : 
proved, the Eſſay on Man was re-publiſhed therewith 

in 1740. But it appears, from thoſe. acknowledg- 
ments of Mr, Pope, as if lord Bolingbroks, who con- 


_ feſſedly furniſhed the matter of the eſſay, had put 


more into our author's head than he was able per- 
fectly to comprehend. This edition, with the 


Comment, was tranſlated into French, by a gen» 


tleman belonging to Monſ. Cromby, an ambaſſa- 
dor. Mr. Pope defired his friend Warburton to pro- 
cure a good tranſlation of the Eſſay on Man into 
Latin proſe, which was begun by a gentleman of 
Cambridge; but a ſpecimen, which was ſent to 1803 

? L 8 Author 
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to compleat it. 


ron 


author not happening, to pleaſe him, that deſign 
proved abortive. 
It was alſo at the inſtance of Mr. Warburton, 


that our author added a fourth book to the Dun- 


ciad ; which was printed ſeparately in the year 1742. 


About the time that Pope acquainted his laſt- 


mentioned friend with his defign to add this book 


to the three former of the Dunciad, they went to- 


gether to Oxford, where Mr. Pope had the com- 

Iiment made to him of an offer of a doctor's degree 
in law; which he chooſing to wave, went further 
welt to viſit ſome friends, leaving, his fellow tra- 
veller in the univerſity, who ſtaying there a day 
longer to viſit his friend Dr. John Conybeare, dean 
of Chriſtchurch, received a meſſage that day from 
the vice chancellor, by a perſon of eminence in the 
univerſity, with the like compliment, to know if 


. a doQtor's degree in divinity would be acceptable to 
him. This offer was received in a very different 


manner from the former to Mr. Pope. But it proved 


to be a mere compliment, the makers of it being, 
as it ſeems, miſtaken in imagining, that one friend 


would not chooſe to be honoured with a degree with- 
out the other ; ſo that, when the congregation met 
for the purpoſe, the grace paſſed in the negative. 
This Alon was warmly reſented by Mr. War- 
burton: but he had ſufficient amends made to him 


for it by Dr. Thomas Herring, archbiſhop of Can- 


terbury, who conferred that degree upon him not 
long after. So. | 1 7. 
In the courſe of the following year, the whole 
poem of the Dunciad came out together, as a ſpe- 
cimen of a more correct edition of his works, which 
he had then reſolved to give to the publick : and he 
made ſome progreſs in that defign, but did not live 


He 


* 
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He had all his life been ſubje& to an habitual 
head-ach, and that complaint, which was hereditary, 
his mother having been always ſubject to it, was 
now greatly increaſed by a dropſy in his breaſt, un- 
der which he expired on the thirtieth of May, 1744, 

in the fifty- ſixth year of his age. 

His body was depoſited, purſuant to his own 


- requeſt, in the ſame vault with thoſe of his parents, 


to whoſe memory he had erected a monument, with 
an inſcription written by himſelf, It is as follows, 
but in capital characters: | 


D. O. M. va 
Alexandro Pope, viro innocuo, 1 pio, 
Qui vixit an. 75. ob. 1717. 
Et Edithz conjugi, inculpabili, pientiſſimæ, 
Quæ vixit annos 93. ob. 1733. 
Parentibus bene merentibus 
Filius fecit. 


Et ſibi. Obiit an. 1744. #tatis 56. 


This laſt line was added aſter his death, in con- 
formity to his will; the reſt was done on the death 
of his parents. | 

Not long before his death, he made his will: 
in which he conſtituted Miſs Blount his teſtamen- 


tary-heir during her life; and, among other lega- 
cies. he bequeathed to Dr. Warburton the proper- 


ty of ſuch of his works already printed as he had 
written, or ſhould write, Commentaries upon, and 


had not been otherwiſe diſpoſed of, or alienated; 


with this condition, that they were publiſhed with- 


out future alterations. | 
After he had. made his will, he wrote this legatee 


a letter; in which, having informed him of his 


legacy, he a 1 1 41 N 
| | | own. » 


* 
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oven the late encroachments upon my con- 
ſtitution make me willing to fee the end of all fur- 

ther care about me, or my works. I would reſt 

for the one, in à full refigriation of my being to be 
diſpoſed of by the Father of all Mercies ; and, for 
the other, though, indeed, a trifle, yet a trifle may 
be ſome example, I would commit them to the can- 
dour of a ſenfible and reflecting judge, rather than 
to the malice of every ſhort- ſighted and malevolent 
critick, or inadvertent and cenſorious reader; and 
no head can ſet them in fo clear a light, or ſo well 
turn their beſt fide to the day, as your own.” 

In diſcharge of this truſt; that gentleman gave a 
compleat edition, in 1751, of all Mr, Pope's works, 
"executed in fuch a manner as, he was perſuaded, 
would have been to the author's ſatisfation. 

The elegance of this edition is very commenda- 
ble ; and it is not to be doubted, but that the au- 
thor's defign, as to the collection, is faithfully ob- 
"ſerved, as far as it could be done. How far the 
_ editor's privilege in writing notes extended, is only 

known to himſelf. Several, inſerted in the firſt edi- 
tion, were left out in the ſecond; but ſtill ſeveral 
were retained, which contain ſevere, not to ſay ill- 
natured, feflections upon the author's deareſt friends, 
Theſe have not eſcaped deſerved cenſure. ets 
It is faid, that allowing the remarks to be juſt, 
yet the inſerting them in his works muſt either be 
an injury to his will, or leave his moral character 
indefenſible. One of theſe gives room to ſuſpe& 
tis laſt to be the caſe, with regard to theſe friends. 
In the 84th letter of the gth volume, Mr. Pope ex- 
preſſes himſelf to that old friend, dean Swift, thus: 
Lou aſk me if | have got any ſupply of new 
friends to make up for them that are gone; I think 
that impoſſible: 12 as, when the continual waſh- 
ing of a river takes away our flowers and plants, it 
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throws weeds and ſedges in their room; ſo the 
courſe of time brings us ſomething, as it deprives 
us of a great deal, and, inſtead of leaving us what 
we cultivated, and expected to flouriſh and adorn us, 


gives us only what is of ſome little uſe by accident. 


Thus I have acquired—But I had my heart harden- 
ed, and blunt to new impreſſions. Adieu. I can 
fay no more, 1 feel ſo much.“ | g 

To the word room, we ſee the following note? 

« There are ſome ſtrokes in this letter, which 
can no otherwiſe be accounted for than by the au- 
thor's extreme compaſſion and tenderneſs of heart, 
too much affected by the complaints of a peeviſh old 
man, Jabouring and impatient under his infirmities, 
and too intent on the friendly office of mollifying 
them.” | | per 

1 he editor, we fee, attributes theſe expreſſions 
of the author's love to an extremity of compaſſion, 
that is to weakneſs; but it is a very pardonable one, 
as long as we don't know them to be inconſonant to 
ſome other warm expreſſions of affection to any of 

his new friends, which may well be ſuppoſed to be 
the caſe at the time of his writing this letter, that 
is, before he knew Dr. Warburton, or wrote Hoſe. 
letters to him that are printed in this volume; 
wherein, if the expreſhons are fincere, it cannot 
be denied that our author had changed his heart a 
little, ſince the time of his writing the letter here 
cited to dean Swift. Be that as it will; lord Orrery 
very juſtly diſliked the continual complimenting 
turn of theſe letters; and thoſe that have been ſince 
added by Dr. Warburton could give him no rea- 
ſon to like them better on that account. 5 

Mr. Pope's quarrel with Colley Cibber, which 
occaſioned ſeveral indecent altercations between 
them from the preſs; and lord Bolingbroke's charge 
of treachery, brought againſt him in an A 46 
ment prefixed to a tract publiſhed by the noble lord 
- | 5 ' * | | | n 
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in 1749 ; we have omitted, as tedious, uninſtruc- 
tive, and involved in controverſy ; but the reader 
who wiſhes to know more of the perſon, character, 
and writings, of this excellent poct, will find ample 
ſatisfaction in peruſing an admirable eſſay en this 
ſuhject, by the learned Dr. Warton, in two volumes, 
8yo. and alſo in the life of Pope by the late Owen 


: « Ryffhead, Eſq. Our limits neceſſarily oblige us to 


be conciſe ip drawing characters; and, as we can- 
not find a more elegant model in the preſent inſtance 
than that of lord Orrery, inſerted in his Memoirs 
of the Life and Writings of dean Swift, we ſhall make 
no apology for concluding in his lordſhip's words: 
If we may judge of him by his works, his 
chief aim was to be eſteemed a man of virtue. His 
letters are written in that ſtyle ; his laſt volumes are 
all of the moral kind; he has avoided trifles, and 
conſequently has eſcaped a rock which has proved 
very injurious to Dr. Swift's reputation. He has 
z1ven his ãmagination full ſcope, and yet has pre- 
erved a perpetual guard upon his conduct. The 
conſtitution of his body and mind might really in- 
cäline him to the habits of caution and reſerve, The 
treatment which he met with afterwards, from an 
innumerable tribe of adverſaries, confirmed, this 
habit, and made him flower than the dean in pro- 
nouncing his judgment upon perſons and things. 
lis proſe writings arg little leſs harmonious than 
his verſe ; and his voice, in common converſation, 
was ſo naturally muſical, that I remember honeſt 
Tom Southern uſed to call him, the Little Nightin- 
gale. His manners were eaſy, delicate, and en- 
gaging; and he treated his friends with a politeneſs 
that charmed, and a generoſity that was much to his 
honour. Every gueſt was made happy within his 
doors, pleaſure dwelt under his ST and elegance 
- prefided at his table.“ . mn 1 | 
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D. JONATHAN SWIFT, 
Dean of St. rar re DuBLIN. | | 
[A. D. 1667, to 1745.1 


NATHAN SWIFT, one of the moſt fin- 
J gular characters of the age, was the ſon of Mr. 
nathan Swift, an attorney, by Mrs. Abigail 
ick, and was born at Dublin in 1667. His fa- 
ther died while his mother was pregnant of him, 
you left her - CO circumſtances, an, for 

r whole ſupport o annuity of 20l. per 
annum. Grief and a bad fl 2 1 
his mother from fuckling him; and when he was 
About a year old, the nurſe, to whoſe care he had 
been committed, being obliged to croſs the ſea to 
viſit a fick relation at Whitehaven, in England, 
her affection for the child was ſo ſtrong, that, un- 
able to reſolve to part with him, ſhe conveyed him 
on ſhip- board without the knowledge of his mother 


te of health, prevented 


or relations, and kept him with her during her reſi- 


dence three years at that place. 
From this circumſtance many of his friends 
imagined him to be a native of England ; and others 
fappoſed him to be the natural ſon of Sir William 
Temple. Neither of theſe ſuggeſtions can be true; 
for although, in his angry moods, When he Re. 
Vor. VI. 11 Ee OOO 
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provoked at the ingratitude of the Iriſh, he was 
frequently beard to ſay, I am not of this vile 


«country; I am an Engliſhman ;” yet, in his 
cooler hours, he nęyer denied his country: on the 
contrary, he frequ mentioned, and pointed out, 
the houſe where he was born. The other ſuggMion, 
concerning the illegitimacy of his birth, js very falſe. 
Sir William Temple Was employed as a miniſter 


abroad from the year 1665 to the year 1670; ſo 


that Dr, Swift 's mother, who never croſſed the ſea, 
except from England to. Ireland, was out of all poſ- 


. . fibility of a perſonal correſpondence with Sir Wil- 


liam Temple till. ſome years after her ſon's birth. - 
The care of Swift's education was kindly under- 
taken by Mr. Godwin Swift, his uncle, a very emi- 


nent attorney at Dublin, who likewiſe took his mo- 
ther and bis ſiſter under his protection z and thus ” 


became a guardian to the family. When his ne- 


phew was in ears of age, he ſent him to ſchool at 


ilkenpy, aud abodt eight years afterwards he en- 


tered him a ſtudent, of Trinity-college in Dublin; 
where Swift lived in perfect regularity, and in an 


entice obedience to the ſtatutes: but the moroſeneſs 


of his temper often rendered him unacceptable to 


bis companions; ſo that ht was little regarded, and 


leſs beloved; nor were the academical exerciſes 


agreeable to his genius. 


He held logick and metaphyſicks in the utmoſt 
comempt;;- and-he fearcely attended at all to mathe- 
maticke and natural philoſophy, unleſs to turn them 
into n 
The ſtudies which he cbiefly followed were hiſ- 


tory and poetry, in which he made a great progreſs ; 
but to other branches of ſcience he had given ſo 
very little application, that when he appeared as a 
Candidate for the degree of bachelor of arts, after 


ing ſtudied four years, he was ſet afide, on 2 
3975 1 donn 
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count of :nſoficiency; and at laſt he obtained his 
admiſſion ſpeciali. gratid, a phraſe which, in that 
univerſity, carries with it the utmoſt marks of re- 
proach; , Swift was fired with indignation at the 
treatment he had received in Ireland, and therefore 
reſolved to purſue his ſtudies at Oxford. However, 
that he might be admitted ad cundem, he was obliged 
to carry with him a teſtimonial of his degree. The 
expreſſion ſpecial: gratid is fo peculiar to the univer- 
ſity of Dublin, that, when Mr. Swift exhibited his 
teſtimonial at Oxford, the members of the Engliſh” 
univerſity concluded, that the words ſpeciali gratid 
muſt ſignify a degree conferred in reward of extra- 
ordinary diligence and learning. He was immedi- 
ately admitted ad eundem, and entered himſelf of 
Hart-hall, now Hartford-college, "where: he con- 
| ſtantly reſided (ſome viſits to his mother at Leiceſ- | 
ter, and to Sir William Temple at Moore-park, 
excepted) till he took his degree of maſter of arts, 
which was in the year 1691. And, in order to re- 


cover his loſt time, he nom Wine . hours TG 


daily, for ſeven years. 

In the year 1688. his uncle, Air. Godin Swift; 
had fallen into a kind of lethargy, which deprived | 
him by degrees of his ſpeech and memory,” and 
rendered him totally incapable of a of the: lealt * 
ſervice to his fame: 

„But, in this diſtreſſed fituation, Vir William 
Temple (whoſe lady was related to Swift'e mother) - 
moſti generouſiy ſtepped in to his afhftance, and, 
from this time, ayowedly ſupported his education 
at the univetrtyrof Oxford. Sit William Temple's 
friendſhip was afterwards unjuſtly conſtrued to pro- 
ceed from a. conſciouſneſs that * was his: real: 5 
father. 2 . 
At ought not to be emed thaje anda of: 

his father's: brothers, Mr. William Swift, athfled! 
. e ©0006 
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mim when at Oxford by repeated of 'friendihip . 
: and affect ion. by = ; 


Swift, as ſoon as be bad quitted the univerſity of 
Oxford, lived with Sir William Temple, as his 
friend and domeſtie companion. When he had 
been about two years with Sir William, he con- 
trated a very long and dangerous illneſs, by eating 
an immoderate :q N Fruit. To this 4 
he has often baen heard to aſcribe that giddineſs in 
Bis head, which, with intermiſſions ſometimes of 
a longer and ſometimes of a ſhorter continuance, 
purſued him to the end of his life. 

In compliance with the advice of phyſicians, 
hen he was ſufficiently recovered to travel, he 
went to Ireland, to try the effects of his native air; 
but, finding the-greateſt bonefit aroſe from the exer- 
<iſe of travelling, he followed his own inclination ; 


he ſoqn returned into England, and was again re- 


£6ived in a moſt affeQionate. manner by Sir Wil- 
Jam Temple, Who was then ſettled at Shene, 


mere he was often viſited: by king William. 


Here Swift had frequent converſations with that 
ince, in ſome of which the king offered to make 
a captain of horſe: which offer, in ſplenetic 


þ reds. ns, he always ſeemed ſorry to have re- 


fuſed ; but at chat time he had reſolved within his 
own mind to take orders; and during his whole 


_ life: his reſolutions, when once 3 were ever 
after immovcable. 


About this time. he aGſted Sar Wilkam Temple 


in revifing his works. He like wiſe corrected and 


improved his d,WJW˖ “ Tale of à Tub,” à ſketch 


ol Which be had drawn up while he was a ſtudent 
t Trinitys collage Dublin. Sir William's con- 
/  werſation naturally turned upon political tubjets; 


and Bwiſt oved the vent opportunities he 
had eee om an able ſtateſman a com- 


«864108 7 | . petent 
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| perent knowledge of pike affairs. But, at length, 
e 


ſuſpected that Sir William neglected to provide 
for him, merely that he might keep him in his fa- 
mily ; and he reſented this ſo warmly,. that a quar- 
rel enſued, and they parted in- the year 1694 and 
he went to Ireland, where he took orders. 

Sir William, however, notwithſtanding the dif- | 
ferences between them; recommended him in the- 


ſtrongeſt. terms to lord Capel; then lord-deputy- 


Who 2 him a prebend,. of which the income 
was about 1001. a: year. Swift ſoom grew wearyß 


of his preferment : it was not ſufficiently conſider - 


able, and was at ſo great a diſtance from the me- 
tropolis, that it abfolutely deprived him of chat 


oon verſation and ſociety in Which he delighted! 


He had beerr uſed: to very different ſcenes ity 
and had. naturally an averſion to: ſotiide 


and retirement. He wag glad therefors: to refigir 


his prebend in favour of a friend: and to · retutn to 
Shene, to Sir Wilkam:Temple;. ho ug · fo much 
pleaſed with his return; which he conßdered as ah 
act of kindneſs to him in- the cloſe of life,” that a 
ſincere reconciliation took place and they lived: 
together in perfect harmony: till the death of Sir 
William. By his will he, left him a confiderabte 


legacy in money, and the care, truſt, and emolu- 


ment, of publiſping his poſthumous works. 
During Swift's reſidence with Sir William Tem- 
jo he became intimately acquainted with Mites 


Johnſon, who was the daughter of Sir William 


emple's ſteward, and who was afterwards ſo dif- 


tinguiſhed, and ſo much celebrated, in Win 
works by the name of Stella. 


Soon After the death of Sir William, Swift eite 
to: London, and took the earlieſt opportunity of - | 
tranſmitting a memorial to king William, under 
aner promiſe made by bis majeſty io Sfr 

N33 Wi-. 
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"William Temple, „chat Mr. Swift ſhould have the 
% firſt; vacancy that happened among the prebends 
of Weſtminſter or -Canterbu The memorial 
had no effect; and, indeed, x ab himſelf after- 
'! [wards cake that he believed the ng never * 
wn ceived it. | 

After a long and: Faith e dance at White- | 


A ſettlement i in England. \ 162 
Another ſenſible en likewiſe ad 


"William Temple's works to the king. which dedi- 
cation was negleged; nor; did his majeſty rake the 

8 keaſt notice of him aſter Sir William's deatn. 
* He therefore complied with an invitation from 
5 the earl of Berkeley, appointed one of the lords juſ- 
; tices: in Ireland; to attend him as his chaplain and 
= zvate ſecretary. Lord Beikele 7 landed at Water- 
Þ rd, and Mr. Swift ated as ſeeretary during the 
Whole journey to Dublin. Eut one Buſh, another 


nuated himſelf into the earb's favour, and by his 
 _ :whiſperings, which were, perhaps, too attentively 
| _liftened'to; had perfpaded; his lordſhip, that the | 
of ſecretary was improper for a clergyman, to wWhom 
- only. church-preferments could be. ſuitable or ad- 
vantageous. Alter ſome ſlight apology, owing to 
this ſel f. intereſted ſuggeſtion. Mr. Swift was cveſted- 
of his office, which was given to Buſh. 
This treatment was thought ; injurious, and Swift 
[expreſſed his ſenfibility.of- it in a ſhort, but, ſati- 
_ qrical, copy of. verles,.. intituled,. “ The Diſcovery;? 
However, during the government. of the earls of 
Berkeley and Galway,. who, were jointly. lords quſ- 
tices of Ireland, two -liyings, Latacor, and Rath- 
an, were beſtowed ypon Mr. Swift. Both theſe 
tories eee were Worth. about two hpndred | 
2 2 27 7 and 


ball, Mr. Swift teluctanily ack vp. all KF of 


bim to quit this kingdom: he had dedicated Sir 


of lord Berkeley s attendants, had by this time inſi- 
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and ſixty pounds a year, and were the only church- 
preferments he enjoyed till he was ee dean 
of St. Patrick's, in the year 17 
After Mr. Swift had taken denen of of his livings, | 
he went to reſide at Laracor, and gave public nor 
. - tice to his pariſhianers, that he would read prayers 
once every Wedneſday and Friday. Upon the ſubr 
ſequent Wedneſday the bell was rung, and the rector 
attended in his deſk ; - when, after having fat ſome 
time, and finding he congregation to conſiſt only of 
himſelf and his, clerk Roger, he began with great 
compoſure and gravity, but with a turn peculiar to 
himſelf, „ Dearly, beloved, Roger, the Scripture 
% moveth you and me in ſundry places, and 
ceeded regularly through the whole ſervice-., This 
trifling Eireumſtançe is only mentioned to ſhew, 
"that be could not refiſt a vein of humour whenever 
he had an opportunity of exerting it. .- 


During his mother's life, who reſided. at 3 BY 


ben. he ſcarcely ever failed paying her an anuual viſit. 
But his manner of travelling was as fingular as any 
other of his actions. He often went in a waggon, but 
more frequently walked from rel to Leiceſter, 
London, or any other part of England a He gene- 
rally choſe to dine with! waggonets, oſtlers, &g. 
and; uſed to lodge in houſes where he found Written 
over the door, ++ Lodgings for a penny ;” but he uſu- 


ally. bribed the maid with ſixpence for a ſeparate bed 5 


and clean ſheets. He delighted in ſcenes of low life ; 
and the yulgar dialect was not only a fund of hu- 
mour for him, but in, all probability acceptable to 
his nature; 17 how are the many filthy ideas 
and indelicate expreſſions that: are found. We 8 
out bis works to be accounted. for? 
In the year 1701, Swiſt took his doftor's 4 ; 2 
and towards the Ka end of 15 year king W : 
ings. 61 Eras t 181 *$:51 
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On the acceſſion of queen Anne, Dr. Swift came 
ts England. It cannot be denied, that the chief 


miniſters of that queen, whether diſtinguiſned under 


the titles of whigs or tories, of high-church or of 

1 were, from — beginning to the end 
of her reign, encouragers of learning, and patrons 
of learned men. * | 

The wits of that æra were numerous and emi- 
nent. Amidſt the crowd, yet ſuperior to the reſt, 
appeared Dr. Swift. In a mixture of thoſe two jar- 
ring parties, called whig and tory, conſiſted the 
__ Airſt miniſtry of queen Anne; but the greater ſhare 
of the adminiſtration! was committed to the whigs, 

who ſoon ingroſſed the whole. . 
'The queen, whoſe heart was naturally inclined 

towards the tories, remained an unwilling priſoner 

_ feveral years to the whips, till Mr. Harley at length 

took her majeſty out of their hands, and, durihg the 

remainder of her life, ſurrounded ber with a fet of 

tories, under the conduct of the duke of Ormond, 

- and himſelf Þ_ 8 | 
PDPDr. Swift was known to the great men of each 
denomination ; it is certain that he was bred up, 
and-educated with whigs, at leaſt with ſuch as may 


be found tanged under that title. His motives for 


quitting whiggiſm for toryiſm appear throughout 

His works. | RN. 
le had commenced political author in 1707, 

when he publiſhed a Diſcourſe. on the Conteſts and 


Diſſentions between the Nobles and Commons in 


Athens and Rome, with the Conſequences they had 
upon both States: this was written in defence of 

- king William and his miniſters, againſt the vio- 

lent proceedings in the houfe of commons. £ 
But, from this time to the year 1708, lord Orre 

informs us, he did not write any political pamphl 

+ > From this year to 1710, he worked hard to under- 


M5 
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mine the whigs, and to open a/ way for the tries 
to come into power. His intimacy with Jord Ox- 
ford commenced, as may be deduced from his 
© works, in October, 1710. In a poem written in 


7 


1713, he ſays, 


is (let me ſee) three years and more 
(October next will make it four! Ty 
Since Harley bid me firſt attend, 
And ch6ſe me for an humble friend 


And again, in another poem written in the: ſame- 
car, : "+ Bo * 1 T7530 
G My lord would carry on the jeſt, ; 
And down to Windſor take his gueſt, . 
Swift much admires the place and air, | 
And longs to be a canon there. 
A canon! that's a place too mean: 
No, doctor, you ſhall be a dean- 


By this laſt quotation; and by numberleſs others 
inſtances in his works, it ſeems undeniable,.-that 2s 
ſettlement in England was the conſtant object of 

Dr. Swift's ambition; ſo. that his promotion to a 
deanery in Ireland was rather a diſappointment? . 
than a reward, as appears by many expreſhons in 
his letters to Mr. Gay and Mr. Pope. En Ry, 
The bufineſs which firſt introduced him to Mr. 
Harley, was a commiſſion ſent to him by the pri- 
mate of Ireland, to ſolicit the queen to releaſe the 
clergy of that kingdom from the twentieth- penny 
and Erſ-fraits, As ſoon as he received the primate's 
{  inftru&tions, he reſolved to wait on Mr. Harley; 
but, before the firſt interview, he took care to get 
himſelf; repreſented as a perſon who had been i- 
_ uſed by the laſt miniſtry,” becauſe: he would not go 
ſuck lengths as they would have had him. The: 
"'£ alt | Ng ws des nme 
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new miniſter received him with open arms, ' ſoon” | 
after accompliſhed his buſineſs, bade him come oſten 

- to ſee” him privately, and told him, that he muſt 
bring him to the knowledge of Mr. St. John (lord 
Bolingbroke.) Swift preſently became acquainted 
with the reſt of the miniſtry, who appear to have 


cCourted and carefſed him with uncommon afſiduity. 


From this æra, to the death of queen Anne, we 
find him fighting on the ſide of the miniſters, and 
maintaining their cauſe in pamphlets, poems, and 
weekly papers. But, notwithſlanding his ſervices 
"the ministry, he remained without prefetment 
till the year 1713, when he was made dean of St. 
Patrick's, In point of power and revenue, /fuch a 
deanery might appear nb inconſiderable promotion; 
but to an ambitieus mind, whoſe perpetual aim was 
- a* ſettlement in England, a dignity in any- other 
kingdom muſt appeat only an honourable and pro- 
ftable banihm ene. 
here is great reaſon to imagine, that the temper 
e Swift might occaſion his Engliſh friends to with 
bim happily and properly promoted at a diſtance. 


His pit was ever untractable, the motions of his 


genius irregular; He aſſumed more the airs of a pa- 


don than a friend He affected rather to dictate than 


_ atlviſe; and vas slated with the appearance of en- 
Joying miniſterial; confidence. 
„Reflections of this kind! will'accomnt for his 
miffing an Engliſh' biſhoprick, a difappointment 
Which de imagined/h& owed to a joint application 
made againſt him to the queew by Dr. Sharp, then 
atchbiſhop of Vork, and by a lady of the high 
rank and character- 1 ; LK 29 1 1 4 it 
Atrchbiſhop "Sharp, according to Dr. Swift's ac- 
count, had; repreſented him to the queen as 2 
perſon Who was not à Chriſtian the great dady, 
"the duichels 6f Somerſet, had ſupported . 
. * * N oy : 1 2 | 11 n 
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. ; and the queen, upon ſuch aſſuranees, had 
given away the biſhoprick contrary to her firſt inten- 


rable bounds hen he ſpoke of the queen: but his; 
indignation. knew no limits when he mentioned | 


_ | the archbiſhop or the dutcheſs. 


Dr. Swift had little reaſon to rejoice in the (oa, 


where his lot had fallen: for, upon his arrival in 


Ireland, to take poſſeſſion of his deanery, he found 
the violence of patty reigning in that ingdom to 
the higheſt degree. The common people were; 


” taught to look upon him as a Jacobite; and they 


proceeded ſo far in their. deteſtation, as to throw: . 
ſtones at him as he paſſed through the ſtreets. 
The chapter of St. Patrick's, Iike the reſt of the. 
Kingdom, received him with great reluctance. 
They thwarted him in every particular he propoſed. 
He was avoided as a peſtilence, oppoſed. as an inya- 
der, and marked out as an enemy to. his country. 
Such was his firſt reception as, dean of St. Patrick 8. 
Fewer talents, and leſs firmneſs, muſt, have yielded | 
to ſuch violent oppoſition. But ſo ſtrange are the: | 
revolutions. of this world, that dean Swift, Who 
was then the deteſtation of the Iriſhy rabble, iyd 
to govern them with an, abſolute ſway.  /-, , 
The dean's firſt ſtep was to reduce to 8 
7 obedience his, reverend brethren..of the chapter. 
St. Patrick's, in which he. ſacceeded- ſo well, 7 


ſio ſpeedily, that, in a ſhort time after his arriyal,, not 


one member of that body offered to contraditt bim, 
even in trifles. On the contrary, they wig him i in 

the higheſt veneration, | 
Dr. Swift made no. longer ſtay 1 in.h 
year 1713, than was requiſite to e 


: ne or ©: uſe: hig own words, That +1 66 
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a dean, and to paſs. through certain ede and 


tions. Swift kept himſelf indeed within ſome Ka | 


— 


-— 3 period. 
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—=— "Through all vexations, | 


Patents, inftalments, abjurations, 


Firſt-fruits, and tenths, and chapter- «treats, = 
Dues, payments, fecs, demands, and ——cheats, 


During the time of theſe ceremonies, he kept a 


conftant correſponJence with his friends in Eng- 
land: all of whom were eminent either in birth, 


ſtation, or abilities. 
In the beginning of the year 1914, Dr. Swift 


a returned to England. He found his great friends 


at the helm much diſunited among themſelves, 
He ſaw the queen declining in her health, and diſ- 
treſſed in ber ſituation. The part which he had 


ww act upon this occaſion was not ſo difficult as it 
was difagrerable: he exerted all bis {ſkill to reunite 


the miniſters. 
As foon'as Swift found bis roi fruitleſs, 


he retired to a friend's houſe in Berkſhire, where 


he remained till the neen's death, an event which 


red the period of his views in England, and made 


him retufn as faſt as poffible to his deanery. in 


; Ireland, ppreſſed with grief and diſcontent. 


From ite year 1714, tin the year 1720, his ſpi- 


it of politics and patriotiſm was kept Llofely con- 


ed within bis own breaſt. His attendance upon 


3 the public ſervice of the church was regular and 
. uninterrypted : and indeed regularity was peculiar 


to him in all his actions, even in the moſt trifling. 
"His works, from the year 1914” to the year 


#926, are few in number, and of fmall importance: 


Poems to Stella, and Trifles to Dr. Sheridan, fill up 


ng this Eberl lord Orrery Die ee 
oyed bis time in writi « Gultiver's T 


; 3 is mind was likewiſe fatty POT, by 
. 
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In 1713, he had formed an intimacy with a” 
young lady in London, to whom he became a kind 
of preceptor; her real name was Vanhomrigh; and 
ſhe was the daughter of a Dutch merchant, who 

ſettled and died at Dublin. This lady was a great 
admirer of reading, and had a taſte for poetry; this 
increaſed her regard for Swift, till it grew to affec- 
tion; and ſhe made him arr offer of marriage, which 
he refuſed, and, upon this occaſion, he wrote his 
little poem of Cadenus and Vaneſſa, The young 
lady from this time was called Vaneſſa ; and, her 
mother dying in 1914, ſhe and her fiſter followed 
the dean to Ireland, where he frequently viſited: 
them, and he kept up a literary correſpondence 


with Vanefla ; but, after his marriage with Stella 


in 1716, his viſits were leſs frequent, and Va- 
neffa now again preſſed him to marry her; but he 


rallied her, and ftill avoided -a pofitive denial. . - 


At laſt he found himſelf obliged to write to her a - 
letter, which is ſuppoſed to have contained the 
fatal ſecret of his marriage with Mrs. Johnſon ;-. 
for the unhappy lady did not ſurvive it many weeks; 
but ſhe was ſufficiently compoſed to cancel a will 


 _ the had made in favour of the dean, and to leave 


her whole fortune to her executors, Dr. Berkeley, * 
the celebrated biſhop of Cloyne, and Mr. Marſhall 0 


u a counſellor at law. ; 


In the year 1720, he began to reaſſume the cha- 


racter of a political writer. A ſmall pamphlet, in 


defence of the Iriſh manufactories, was ſuppoſed to 
be his firſt eſſay, in Ireland, in that kind of writs 
ing: and to that pamphlet he owed the turn of the 
popular tide in his favour. : int Foe 
he pamphlet recommended the univerſal uſ& = 


„ 


little pieces of poetry to the ſame purpoſe were no 
leſs acceptable and engaging; nor was the _ 
St Attacks 


of the Iriſh manufactures within the kingdom. Some 


rn FE. F 1 
attachment to the true intereſt of Ireland any longer 
doubted. His patriotiſm was as manifeſt as his wit; 
he was looked upon with pleaſure, and reſpected as 
he paſſed through the ſtreets; and had attained to 
ſo high a degree of popularity, as to become the 
arbitrator in diſputes among his neighbour s. 

But the popular affection which the dean had 
hitherto acquired may be ſaid not to have been uni- 
verſal till the publication of the Drapier's Letters, 
in 1724. which made all ranks and dar uni- 
| verfal in his applauſe; © if 

' Theſe letters were e by a patent baving- 
en obtained by one William Wood, to coin 
do, oool. of halipence for the ve of Ireland. The 
dean, in the character of a drapet, wrote a ſeries, 
of letters to the people, uiging them not torece ive 
this money; and Wood, though powerfully - ſups, 
ported, was compelled to withdraw his patent, and. 
dis money was totally fuppreſſed. 7 
Never was any name beſtowed with more uni- 
verſal approbation than the name of the Drapier 
was beſtowed upon the dean, who had no ſooner- 
aſſumed it than he became the idol of lreland, even 
to à degree of devotion; and bumpers were poured 
forth to the Drapier, as large and as frequent as ta 
the glorious and immortal memory of king William 
III. Acclamations and vows for his proſperity at- 
tended him wherever he went, and his a was 
painted in every ſtreet in Dublin. 
he dean was eonſulted in all points HA 4 
. + 0 domeltic policy in general, and to the trade 's 
Heland in particular; but he was more immedi» 

_ ately looked on as me tegiſlator of tlie weavers, who. 
flequently came to him in a body to receive his ad- 
vice in fettling the rates of. their eee and, 
: - "ee ot their] zaun men. rok ad aac ih brit 
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When elections were depending ſor the city of 
Dublin, many of the companies refuſed to declare: 
themſelves till they bad conſulted ws ſentim unt 
and inclinations. 

In 1727 died his beloved Stella, in the 44th? | 
year of her age, regretted, by the dean with ſuch 

_ exceſs. of ſorrow as only the keeneſt ſenfibility could: 
feel, and the moſt excellent character excite. ' 

The fingular conduct of this unaccountable hu- 
mouriſt, it is thought, threw her into a decline, and 
ſhortened her days. After ſixteen years: miinedy: 
he married her; but he never cohabited withshet, 
and was as cautious as ever not to be ſeen in her 
company without a third perſon. 

After the death of Stella, his life became very re⸗ 
tired, and the auſterity of his temper increaſed: his, 
public days for receiving company were Aiſconti- 
nued; and he even ſhunned the ſociety of his moſt 
intimate friends. 

We have now condusted the dean through che | 
od intereſting circumſtances of his life to the fa - 
tal period wherein he was utterly: deprived of his? 

reaſon, a loſs which be often ſeemed to foreſee, and 
e rae td lamented to his friends. The total 
rivation of his ſenſes came upon him by degrees, 
5 1 — the year 1736 he Was ſeized with a violent 
fit of giddineſs: he was at that time writing a ſati- 
rical poem, called, Ihe Legion Club; but he found 
the effects of his giddineſs fo dreadful, that he:left. 
the poem unfiniſhed, and never afterwards attempt 
&. compoſition of any length, either in verſe or 
proſe: however, his converſation ſtill remained the 
lame, lively and ſevere z chut his memory graduallß 
grew worſe and worſe, and, as that decreaſed; A 
grew every day mare fretful and-impatient 
2 From: the hear 1739, i the year 4744, his N 
thous grew er en his — 
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ry became fo decayed, and his reaſon fo depraved, 
that the utmoſt precautions were taken to prevent 
all ftrangers from approaching him: for till then 
he had not appeared totally incapable of converſa- 

— 
Early in the year 1742, the ſmall remains of hin 
underſtanding me entirely confuſed, and the 
violence of his rage increaſed abſolutely to a degree 
of madneſs. | bt | 
In the month of October his left eye ſwelled to 
the fize of a ' hen's egg. and ſeveral large boils 
- broke out on his body; the extreme pain of which 
. kept him awake near a month, and during one 
week it was with difficulty that five perſons re- 
-  Krained him, by mere force, from pulling out his 
on eyes. Upon the ſubfiding of theſe tumours, 
- he knew thoſe about him; and red ſo far to 
have recovered his underſtanding and 'temper, that 
there were hopes he might once more enjoy ſociety. 
. - Theſe hopes, however, were hut of ſhort duration: 
for, a few days afterwards, he ſunk into a ſtate of 
total inſenfibility, ſlept much, and could not, 
without great difficulty, be prevailed on to walk _ 
acroſs the room. This was the effect of another 
diſeaſe ; his brain was loaded with water. After 
de had continued filent a whole year, in a ſtate of 
_ idiotiſm, his houſekeeper. went into his room on 
the zoth of November, 1743, and told him it was 
| his birth-day, and that bonfires and illuminations 
were preparing to celebrate it as uſual: to which 
de immediately replied, ** It is all folly, they bad 
better let it alone.” - 3 2 
Some other inſtances of ſhort intervals of ſen- 
Ability and reaſon, aſter his madneſs ended in a 
ſtupor, ſeem to prove, that his diſorder, whatever 
it was, had not deſtroyed, but only ſuſpended, his 
intellectual powers. In 1744 be now and then 
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called his fervant by name; and once attempting 


to ſpeak to him, but not being able to expreſs his 


meaning, he ſhewed ſigns of great uneaſineſs, and 


at laft ſaid. I am a fool.” Once after this, his 
fervant taking away his watch, he faid, “ bring 
it here; and as the ſame ſervant was breaking 
a large coal, he ſaid, that is a ſtone, you blocks 


head :” theſe were the laſt words he pronounced: 
he now remained a miferable fpeQtacle of human 
weakneſs till the month of October, 1745, when, _ 


every power of nature being exhauſted, he ſunk 
into the arms of death, without thoſe apparent 
firuggles and agonies which. are the efforts of re- 
maining ſtrength. | 


Dr. Swift was ** heard to lament the ſtate of 


childhood and idioriſm, to which ſome of the great< 
eſt men of the nation were reduced before theit 
death, He mentioned, as examples within his own 
time, the duke of Marlborough and lord Somers : 
and, when he cited theſe melancholy inftances, it 


was always with a heavy hgh, and. with great ap- 
elt an impulſe of what 


parent uneaſineſs, as if he 
was to happen to him before he died. | 
He left his whole fortune, which was about 


12,0001, ſome few legacies excepted, to the builde _ 


ing of an hoſpital for idiots and lunatics. 


His works have been often printed, and in va- 


rious forms. Some very good memoirs of lits life 


have likewiſe appeared, particularly in the earl of 
Orrery's Remarks on his Life and Writings; in 


Dr. Delany's Obſervations on his Writings ; in 
Mrs. Pilkington's Memoirs; and in the late Dr. 
 Hawkeſworth's Life of the Dean, prefixed to bis 
elegant editions of his works, which were publiſhed 
in 1754, in 6 vols. 4to. and in 12 vols. 8vo. Mr. 


Sheridan alſo publiſhed an edition of his works, 


with a life of him, in 1784. Some additional vo- 
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lumes of his works have alſo been publiſhed hy 
Deane: Swift, Eſq; aud Mr. Nichols. Thecbeſt edi- 
tion of his wotks is in 14 volumes 4to. and there 
is allo an edition in 25 volumes, large 8 vo, and in 
27 volumes, ſmall 8yo, Theſe are the principal 
authorities from whence we have lelected our au- 
count of this extraordinaty man. 

It would be ſuperfluous to delineate 1 
Jo eaſy to be traced in every part of his works; 
which merit the attention of men of genius and 
talle, and will afford them rational amuſement, 
though they ſhould find nothing to oblige, them to 
Rudy his compoſitions. | 

His remains were interred ith. great funeral 

Pomp, with reſpe& to the numerous attendants, 
con ſting of the weavers, and a vaſt_concourſe of 

other manufacturers and tradeſmen, who cagerly 
preſſed to pay this laſt duty to their patron. 

They were depoſited in the great aiſle of the ca- 
thedral of St. Patrick, Dublin, under a black mar: 
ble ſtone, upon which was inſcribed the following 
Latin epitaph, written by himſelf, which marks as 
much as ny: thing, the fingular humour of e 
man. * 175 4 8 
t depoßtum eſt corpus. . 
xo Jonaraas Sw Ir r, 8, T. P. | 

Hujus _e&&lehz cathedralis decani, _ © 
Ubi ſeva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare A 
Abi, viator, & imitare, 


| | Si poteris, "TS by 
Sunn, pro virili libertatis vindicatorem. | 
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Tus excellent poet was the ſon of a divine of 
1 the church of Scotland, and was born at 
1 the ſhire. of Roxburgh, in the year 1 OOs 
He gave carly.praofs of a genius for poetty, which 
broke forth in bis firſt puerile compoſitions : the 
rudiments. of ſcholaſtic education he received at 
Jedburgh, from whence he was ſent to the univer- 
tity of Edinburgh. In the ſecond year of his ad- 
miſſion, his ſtudies were greatly interrupted hy the 
death of his father; but his mother, Joon after this 
event, removed with her familySyhich was very 
- numerous, to Edinburgh, where ſhe lived in a 
_ frugal manner till this her favourite ſon had not 
only finiſhed his  academical ſtudies, but began to 
be diſtinguiſhed and patronized as a youth 1 ; 
of an, extraordinary poetic vein. The ſtudy. o 
poetry was become pretty, general about this time 
in Scotland; but a juſt taſte, and true. criticiſm, 
were yet wanting : they paid more regard to rigid 


0 5 - 
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rules and forms than to a lively imagination and 


Senuine fire. Thomſon law, this, and therefors 
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turned his though fo ſettling in London, im 
which reſolutiom he was confirmedi ſoon after by 

the following incident: | 3 WEE. 

The divinity-chair. at Edinburgh was filled aw 
this time by profeſſor Hamilton, who preſcribed to 

| our young poet, for the ſubject of an oxerciſe, a. 

pſalm, in which the power and majeſty of God are 

= celebrated. Of this pſalm he gave a paraphral& 
= and illuſtration, as the nature of the taſk required, 
but in a ſtyle ſe highly. poetical, that, when he 
delivered it, his auditors. were ſtruck with aſtoniſh- 
ment. The profeſſbr: made him a polite compli- 

ment upon the performance, but at the ſame time 
added, with a\{mite, that, if he thought of being 
uſeful in the miniſtry, he muſt keep a ſtricter rein 
upon his imagination, and expreſs himſelf in lan- 
Fuse more intelligible to an ordinary congregation. 

Thomſon concluded from this, that his expectations 
from the ſtudy of divinity might be very precarious, 

- as he foreſaw the impoſſibility of reſtraining a lively: 
imagination; and therefore he declined entering 
into the church, ro: wich an invitation he re- 
ceived from a lady of rank in London, a friend of 
his mother, not a little contributed. Elated at: 
this offer, he readily accepted. it; and prepared for 
* Sy. | eee 

he patronage? of this lady, however; extended: - 
no farther. than to. a 3 introduction to hey! 
acquaintance; but it furniſhed him with an apc - 
logy for the imprudence of leaving his native coun- 
try, his family, and his friends, to truſt to for- 
tuitous events for a decent ſubſiſtence, his fund for 

immediate ſupport being very ſmalIl. 5 
It appears that Mr. I homſon's merit did not lie 

long concealed: at London; for. he ſoon found a 

-.. zealous friend in Mr. Forbes, afterwards- lord pres 

Hident of the court of / ſeſſion. in Scotland; this gen- 
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_ Yeman recommended him in the ſtrongeſt terms to 
His intimate acquaintance, and in particular to Mr. 
Aikman, whoſe premature death Thomſon bas, 
Vith great affeftion, -commemorated in à copy o 
verſes written on that occaſion. Thus encouraged, 
he ventured to publiſh the Firſt of his Seaſons, 
intituled, Weir TER,” in March, 1726, which 
was read with univerſal approbation; and from this 
time his acquaintance was much courted by men 
of taſte. - Rundle, biſhop of Derry, now be- 
came his intimate friond and patron, exorting him- 
ſelf upon every occaſion to eſtabliſh his charactet as 
a poet; and at length he introduced him to his 
friend the lord chancellor Talbot, whoſe ſon 
r. Thomſon afterwards acecompanied as travel» . 
ling tutor. His ene and gratitude to Dr. Run- 
dle are;finely ex in his to the me 
of lord Tabot. 2 9281 7 
The favourable recoption given by the publick to | 
"this W1nTER, joined tothe high expectations it had 
raiſed, that he would compleat the plan, by giving 
the other Seafons, induced him to ſtudy with great 
aſſiduity, and to be particularly careful that they 
ſhould rather excel than fall ſhort of this {| | 
of his talents for paſtoral poetry. Accordingly; his 
SUMMER was publiſhed in 1727; SPRING: in 
1728; and AUTUMN, in a quarto eiten of his 
———— 

+ But theſe poems did not e is time, 5 
for though far been e in nods to mens 
tion the Seaſons as-a perfect work, 40 carry the rea- 
der on to the year 1930, it will be n y to g 
back to the year 472), to trace the regular progrefs 

of his other productions. In that year he publiſhed 
nis poem to the memory of Sir Iſaac Newton, then 
lately deceaſed: and the Britiſn merchants at this 


F ary. men. loudly of the e _ g 
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commerce in South America by the Spaniards, Mr. 
Tbomſon, inſpited with patriotic zeal, publiſhed 
ai excellent poem. intituled, “ BRITANNIA.“ with. 
a view to rouſe the vengeance of the nation againſt 
the invaders of their commercial rights. His judi- 


1 cious friends, now ſenſible of the.torce of his genius, 


Which they judged to be capable of executing any. 
8 of poctry whatever, adviſed him to turn his 

thoughts to the drama, obſerving, that, if he ſue- 
ceeded in chis walk, it would be the readieſt road. 


t fame and fortune. Accordingly, he wrote the-. 


tragedy of Sor HONISBA,: which: Was acted with 


reat applauſe in 1729. 
N Being called upon ſoon aſe to. make the tour: 


5 af Europe with the honourable. Mr. Charles Talbot; 


his pbetical ſtudies were interrupted for a confide-. 
| time; but even his travels furniſhed him with, 
rich materials for gratifying his favourite paſſion on 


3s his return home. For having viſited moſt of the, 


5 0 


courts, and capital cities of Europe, in the courſe. 
of his travels, he made the moſt judicious obſer- 
vations on their government, laws, manners, and 
cuſtoms, ' which he wrought with admirable ſkill, 
into a poem on LiBzRTy, divided into tive parts, 
With the more general title of Ancient and mo- 
> Italy compared; Greece, Rome, Britain, and 
the Proſpect. While he was compoſing the firſt 
part of this maſlerly poem, he received a ſevere 
Mock by the death of his noble friend and fellow- 
traveller, Mr. Falbot; and this affliftion moſt pro- 
bably brought on a much greater loſs to Mr, 1hom- 
. fon and to the publick, which was the death of the 
Jord chancellor, july ſtyled. the Gteat Lord Talbot, 
- efwhbbmthis conciſe, and amiable character is given: 
e When his merit, and the unanimous ſuffrage f 
ä eee induced his ſoverkigu to reward him 
Wich the A his 'oniyerial Wy 3 | 


- 
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Such was the noble patron by whoſe Jrand Mr. N 
Thomſon faw himſelf reduced from a genteel com- 
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ſineſs of acceſs, his humanity. to the difireſſed; his 
impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, and his great 


diſpatch of buſineſs, engaged the affection and ve“ 


neration of all who approached him. By conſtantly* 


delivering his reaſons for every decree he made, the 


court of chancery became an inſtrufive ſchool of 
equity; and his deciſions were generally attended 
with fuch conviction to the parties, againſt whoſe 


intereſt they were given, that their acquieſcence 


uſually prevented the expence and trouble of appeals. 
As no ſervile expedient raiſed him to power, his“ 
countrymen knew he would make uſe of none to- 
ſupport himſelf in it. His private life was the mir- 
rour of every virtue: his piety was exalted, rational, 


and unaffected. In his converſation was united the 


utmoſt freedom of debate, with the higheſt good- 


breeding, and the vivacity of mirth with N | 


fmplicity of.manners. 


petenoy to à fate of precarious dependence; the 
are age having made him his ſecretary of briefs;! 


lace of little duty or attendance, ſuited to his 


1 way of living, and affording an income ſuf- 
ficient for his moderate demands. This place fell 


with his patron : yet his genius was not deprefled, : 


nor his temper hurt by this reverſe of fortune. He 
reſumed his natural vivacity after he had paid the 


tribute of grief to the memory of his deceaſed! bene 
factor; and the profits ariſing: from the ſale of his 
works, together with the liberality of new patrons, 


enabled him to continue his ufual mode of ee p 


which, though ſimple, was ſocial and elegant. 


1738, his tragedy of AGAMEMNow Was acted, 0 | 


met with ſuch a favourable» reception, that it pro- 
duced; him a conſiderable ſum. His friend, Vt. 
Vin, was dbb kind to him. eli, 


5 
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But his chief dependence, after the death of lord 
f Talbot, was on the protection and bounty of his 
royal highneſs Frederick prince of Wales, who, 
upon the recommendation of the late lord Lyttelton, 
ſettled on our poet a genteel penſion, and always 
received him very graciouſly. It ſo happened, how- 
ever, that the patronage of his — highneſs was, 
in one inſtance, prejudicial to Mr. Thomſon, owing 
to the quarrel ſubfiſting between the prince and the 
= King, when Mr. Thomſon” s Tragedy of EDwAAn 
and ETAx ORA was ready for the ſtage. The re- 
fuſal of a ficenceto this piece was conſidered as an 
[ intended affront to the prince; and there is great 

Wl reaſon to believe this to be true, becauſe there is 
not a fingle paſlage in the play wanne 
[| wt -cxceptionable. - 
His next dramatic performance was the Maſque 
\ . of ALFRED, in which he was aſſiſted by the — 
David Mallet, who was his uſeful friend upon 
; 2 occaſions: it was compoſed by command of 
. Wales, for the entertainment of his _ 
friends in the fummer at Kew ; and it was. af- 
* upon the ſtage, when it met witk 


In the year 1546, his TancRED and Neben pe⸗ 5 
pa was performed, and the uſual applauſe was de- 
| ſeryedly r on this affecting tragedy. He now 
_— finiſhed his CA or INDOLENCE, an allegorical 

. m in two cantos, a performance highly eſteemed 
| | the critical judges of the.poeticart : this was the 

ME It work he lived to publiſh; his Tragedy of Cor 10- 

| LANUs being only prepared for the ſtage, when a 
violent - fever deprived; his country, at a premature 
age, of a moſt worthy man, and an excellent poet. 
His death happened on che '27th of Auguſt, 1748. 
His executors were the lord Lyttelton, and Mr. 
e ana * whoſe [intereſt his N tragedy of 
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ConrroLanus was brought upon the ſtage : from 
the profits of which, and from the ſale of his manu- 
ſcripts, and other effects, all demands were duly ſa- 
tisfied, and a handſome ſum of money was remitted 
to his ſiſters in Scotland. His remains were depoſited 
in the pariſh church of Richmond, under a plain 


ſlone, without any inſcription. 


Mr. Thomſon himſelf acknowledges, in his 


Works, that his perſon was not the moſt promiſing : 


he was, indeed, rather robuſt than graceful, and his 


countenance was not the moſt pleafing : his worſt 


appeatance was, when he was ſeen walking alone, 


in a penfive mood ; but when his friends accoſted 
him, and entered into- converſation, he would in- 
ſtantly aſſume a more amiable aſpect, his features 
appearing to more advantage. He had improved 
his taſte in poetry upon the beſt originals, ancient 
and modern. What he borrows from the ancients, 
he gives us in an avowed faithful paraphraſe, or 


tranſlation, as may be obſerved in a few paſſages 


in his Seaſons, taken from Virgil; and in that 


beautiful picture from the elder Pliny, where the 
li gradual increaſe of the Nile are figured 


courſe an 
by the ſtages of a man's life, The autumn was his 


favourite time for poetical compoſition ; and the 


deep filence of the night, the time he commonly 


choſe for ſuch ſtudies ; fo that he would often be 
heard walking in his ſtudy till near morning, 


humming over what he was to correct and write 


out the next day. The amuſements of his leiſure 


hours were civil and natural hiſtory, voyages, and 
the beſt relations of travellers z and, had his ſituation 


fayoured it, he would certainly have excelled in 
gardening, agriculture, and every rural improve- 


ment and exerciſe: : | 


Although he 123 on no inſtrument, he » 


was paſhonately 


of muſick, and would ſome- 
Vol.. VI. O 
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times liſten a full hour at his window to the night- 
ingales in Richmond-gardens. Nor was his taſte 
leis exquiſite in the arts of painting, ſculpture, 
| and architecture: in his travels he had ſeen all the 
moſt celebrated monuments of antiquity, and the 
| beſt productions of modern art; and had ſtudied 
| them ſo minutely, and with ſo true a judgment, 
| that, in ſome of his deſcriptions in the poem of 
= _ Liberty, we have the maſter-pieces mentioned 
1 placed in a ſtronger light, perhaps, than if we ſaw 
x them. As for the more diſtinguiſhing qualities of 
huis mind and heart, they are better repreſented in, 
his writings than they can be by the pen of any 
biographer. - There his love of mankind, of his 
country, and friends ; his devotion to the Supreme 
— Being, founded on the moſt elevated and juſt con- 
ceptions of his operations and providence ; ſhine 
out in every page. So unboundet was his tender- 
neſs of heart, that it took in even the brute crea- 
tion. He was extremely affectionate to his fellow- 
mortals: it is not indeed known, that, through 
bis whole life, he gave any one perſon pain by his 
writings, or any part of his conduct. He took no 
part in any liierary diſputes, and therefore was re- 
ſpected and unmoleſted, even by rival candidates 
for poetic ſame. I heſe amiable: virtues, this di- 
vine tem er of mind, did not fail of their due re- 
- ward; the -heſt and the greateſt men of his time 
honoured him with their friendſhip and protection; 
the applauſe of the publick attended all his produc- 
tions; his fri-nds loved him with an enthuſiaſtic ar- 
dour, and ſincerely lamented his death, at an age, 
V hen the greateſt expectations were rationally form- 
ed, that they might enjoy his ſociety, and the enter- 
taining productions of his pen, for many years. 
The works of this poet, particularly The 
Seaſons,” have been frequently reprinted ; and - 
| | | | the 
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the year 1762, two editions of all his works, with 
his laſt corrections and improvements, were pub- 
| lithed by Mr. Patrick Murdoch, who has prefixed 
an account of his life and writings : one of theſe 
editions is in 2 vols. 4to. the other in 4 vols. 8 vo. 
and to them we ſtand indebted for. the chief inci- 
_ dents in theſe memoirs. - $19]; "200 
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VE greateſt: diſcoveries. and improvements in 

| the medical art, and in natural philoſophy, 
have been made in the preſent century; to which 
our countrymen have largely contributed. In phis 
loſophy, our Newton and Boyle hold the firſt. rank: 
the palm in phyſick muſt be given to Boerhaave,. 
the celebrated Dutch phyſician; but Sloane aud 
Mead deſervedly lay claim to the fecond, degree of 
honour in this uſeful profeſſion. Fo the firſt, the 
nation ſtands moſt conſiderably indehted; and as 
the requiſite variety, and limits of our work, ob 
lige us to give a preference, having determined in 
favour af his life, we. beg leave to refer the curious 
far that of Hr. Mead to an excellent performance, 
52 O 2 10 d. [5.72 Mille; | 


— 
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intituled. Authentic Memoirs of the Life of 
Richard Mead, M. D. 8vo.' 1755.“ | 

Sir Hans Sloane was deſcended from a family of 
ſome antiquity in Scotland, a branch of which, 
during the troubles in queen Mary's reign, ſettled ar 
Killileagh, in the North of | Ireland, where he 
was born in the year 1660. We are told, that 
the firſt dawnings of his genius diſcovered a ſtrong 
propenſity to reſearches into the curioſities and ſe- 
| crets of nature; and this directed his parents to put 
him upon a mode of education adapted to this diſ- 

| poſition. Natural hiſtory, and, by. an eaſy tran- 
| fition, the medical art, became his favourite ſtudies, 


and ſoon determined him to make choice of the 
latter, as a profeſſion for life. With a view of 
acquiring improvement in every claſs of ſcience 
connected with the ſtudy or practice of the medi» 
cal art, he repaired to don, that general aca- 
demy of knowledge, where he attended all the 
public lectures on anatomy and phyficks; commenced' 
pil to Staffotth, a ceſebfated chemiſt, and ſtudied 
3 at the very ſmall phyfical garden, at that 
time belonging to the company of apothecaries, at 
Chelſea; but we are not informed who had then 
the management of it. 
His attachment to natural hiſtory, and experi- 
mental philoſophy, procured him the notice, and 
gained him the eſteem and friendſhip, of Mr. Boyle, 
and of Mr. Ray, the moſt eminent naturaliſt of his 
time. Theſe gentlemen beſtowed great attention 
on Sloane, taking every opportunity to improve 
His natural abilities, by cultivating his underſtand- 
ing; and, in return, he communicated to them 
many curious and uſeful diſcoveries and obſerva- 
tions which he made in the courſe of his ſtudies. 
Aſter about four. years paſſed in this manner at 
London, he was adviſed" to travel in purſuit of a 
more extenſive field of knowledge. E. 


%.. 
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The principal profeſſors of anatomy, of: medi 
cine, and of botany, at Paris, at this time, were 
men of the firſt eminence; he therefore determined 
to viſit that univerſity, and to reſide ſome time in 
that famous city. There he frequented the public 
hoſpitals; the botanical lectures of Tournefort; 
the anatomical of Du Verney; and became ac» 
uainted with the firſt phyſicians of the court. 
— Paris he went to Montpellier, warmly re- 
commended by Tournefort to M. de Chirac, 
chancellot and profeſſor of medicine to that uni- 
verſity, who received him with great reſpect, and 
introduced him to all the learned men of the pro- 
vince. Amongſt theſe was the ingenious Mr. Mag- 
nol, who made botany his chief ſtudy: this gen- 
tleman took great pains to make Mr. Sloane ac- 
quainted with the various ſpontaneous productions 
of Nature, which are almoſt ac in that 
happy climate; and he taught him how to claſs 
them in their proper order. He ſpent a whole year 
with Mr. Magnol in this agreeable and uſeful em- 
ployment; after which, he travelled through Lan- 
guedoc, continuing the ſame purſuits. + .. 
About the latter end of the year 1684, he ar- 
rived at London, with a. reſolution: to. ſettle, and 
to praiſe as a, phyſician. . In this deſign he was 
greatly encouraged by the celebrated Dr. Sydenham, 
who generouſly took. our. young. phyſician. into. his 
own houſe, introduced him to practice, and re- 
commended him in all companies. How very dif- 
ferent this from the conduct of the generality, who 
* aid circumvent each other as much as poſ- 
ed 7 
Hiis friend, MI. Ray, to whom he had tranſ- 
mitted a great variety of ſeeds and plants ſoon after 
his returi home, propoſed him as a member to the _ 
W en and he was accepted in a diſtin- 
$6159 Oz b 9 Zuiſhed 
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guiſhed manner by that learned body. Mr. Ray 
likewiſe gave deſcriptions of ſuch plants as he had 
ſent him, with proper acknowledgments, in his 
Fiifforia Plantarum. He was elected a fellow of the 
Royal College of phyſicians the following year; and 
his reputation was now ſo well eſtabliſhed, that he 
muſt have come into very great practice, but, his 
ruling paſſion getting the- better of all pecuniary 
conſiderations, he liſtened to a propoſal made to him 
by the duke of Albemarle, juſt appointed governor 
of Jamaica, to go over with him in quality of his 
phyſician. No diſſuaſions had any effect; he made 
a joke of the repreſentation made to him of the un- 
| healthineſs of the climate, and thought no ſacrifice 
too great for his favourite purſuit. To Jamaica: he 
reſided fifreen months; A during this ſhort time 
he made ſuch a large collection of plants as a man 
of leſs ingenuity and induſtry would have been ſome - 
years in finding out. Mr. Ray, upon his return, 
expreſſed his aſtoniſhment, having no conception 
that ſuch a variety could be met with in all Aſia. 
Dr. Sloane now applied himſelf very aſſiduouſly 
to his profeſhon, and became ſo eminent, that, 
apon the firſt vacancy, he was choſen phyſician to 
hriſt's-Hoſpital ; and we are now*to mention a 
circumſtance which is almoſt as uncommon as his 
great abilities: he applied the whole falary annexed 
to this appointment to the relief of thoſe who 
were the greateſt objects of compaſſion in the hoſ- 
pital, being determined not to derive any emolu- 
ment from the humane duty of reſtoring health to 
In the year 1693, he was elected ſecretary to 
the Royal Society; and he immediately revived the 
publication of The Philoſophical Tranſact ions,“ 
which had been omitted for ſome time: he conti- 
nued to be the editor of theſe volumes till the "= 


1712; and he greatly enriched the collection, from 
. | the 
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the time he took the management of it, with papers 
written by himſelf. | | 
All this time he had been making a collection 
of uncommon, fingular, extraordinary, and ſcarce 
productions of Nature and Art; of ſuch he had 
formed a conſiderable cabinet, well worthy the 
inſpection of the learned. His ingenuity and in- 
dufiry in forming this repoſitory attracted the atten- 
tion of the curious who viſited it, and, amongſt 
others, of William Courten, Eſq; a gentleman of- 
fortune, who had employed the greateſt part of his 
income, and of his time, in the ſame purſuit, Pleaſed: 
to-find in Dr. Sloane a mind congenial to his own, 
he thought he could not take a better method of, 
tranſmitting his name to poſterity, and of being 
aſſured that his own valuable collection would be 
carefully preſerved, than by bequeathing it to the 
doctor, whoſe cabinet, with this addition, became 
one of the firſt in Europe. His great merit was now 
univerſally acknowledged, and ſeemed to demand 
ſome conſpicuous honours, that might ſhew to fo- 
reigners, as well as to his own countrymen, that 
he was confidered as the firſt. man in his profeſſion, 
and as an ornament to his country, for his great 
learning and 1kill in natural hiſtory... {Ar eng 
- Accordingly, about the year 1720, he was created 
a a baronet by George I. to whom he had been ap- 
inted farſt phyſician, ſome time before: he was. 
ikewiſe elected prefident of the college of phyſi - 
cians; and, upon the death of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
in 1727, he ſucceeded that great philoſopher in the 
prefidential-chair of the Royal Society. ___ 
His great reputation acquired him the eſteem and, 
correſpondence of learned foreigners in all parts f 
Europe, and he was made a member of the Royal 
Academy at Paris. From this time, to the year 
1740, Sir Hans Sloane and Dr, Mead were the 51 
e phyfi- 
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phyſicians in vogue amongſt all ranks of people; 
and it is ſuppoſed that they made from 5 to joool, 
per annum of their practice. It is alſo very re- 
markable, that they were both introduced to buſineſs 
by the moſt eminent men of their profeſſion, when 
they were in the decline of life; Sloane by Syden- 
ham; and Mead by Radcliffe. 
In 1740, Sir Hans, loaded with years as with 
honours, retired to Chelfea, to enjoy, in peaceful 
retirement, the remains of a well- ſpent life. Here 
he continued to receive the viſits of people of diſ- 
tinction, and of all learned foreigners; a day was 
likewiſe ſet apart for admitting them to ſee his 
collection of curioſities ; and the friendly office of 
 ſhewing them, with the neceſſary explanations, 
was undetaken by the late Dr. Cromwell Morti- 
mer, then ſecretary to the Royal Society: another 
day in the week was employed in adminiſtering ad- 
- vice and medicines to the poor, to whom he was a 
moſt liberal benefactor. Dota oo 1M 
Sir Hans Sloane was always more or leſs ſubject 
to a dangerous diſorder, ſpitting of blood; he was 
flirſt ſeized with it at fixteen years of age, and was 
confined : by it near three years; yet, by ſobriety, 
temperance, and an occafional uſe of the bark, he 
ſo far conquered this radical infirmity, that he 
protracted life far beyond its uſual duration: and, 
after an illneſs of three days, he expited, almoſt 
without a pang, in January, 1752, in the ninety-firſt 
ur of his age. 1 | . 5 
In his perſon he was tall and well-proportioned; 
in his manners eaſy and engaging ; and in his con- 
verſation ſprightly and agreeable. Any -propoſal 
whatever, having the public good for its object, was 
ſure to meet with his zealous encouragement : but 
his chief regard was extended to the poor. He was 
a goyernor of almoſt every hoſpital in and near . 
1 | on, 
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don, and a liberal benefactor to them, both in his 
life-time, and by his will. He drew up the plan of 
a diſpenſary, for ſupplying the poor with medicines | 
at prime-coſt;- which the college of phyſicians, in 
ſome meaſure, carried into execution, by ordering 
the. company of apothecaries to retail medicines at 
their hall; but, if we are rightly informed, this in- 
ſtitution is now greatly abuſed, every private che- 
miſt ſelling medicines cheaper than they can be had 
at the apothecaries hall. Yet Sir Hans Sloane was 
a great benefactor to this very company, for he 
made them a preſent of their botanical garden at 
Chelſea; in the centre of which they have indeed 
erected a ſtatue to his memory, admirably well exe- 
euted by the late eminent Mr. Ryſbrack. He pro- 
moted the eſtabliſhment of the colony of Georgia in 
1732; and he aſſiſted captain Coram in obtaining 
the charter and ſubſcriptions for the Foundling Hoſ- 
pital in 1739 ; he likewiſe formed the plan for bring- 
ing up the children with reſpect ro diet, and the 
care of their healtlt. 1 „ tr 
Sir Hans Sloane was the firſt introducer of the uſe 
of a” og uits-bark in England; he brought it into 
univerſal practice not only as a remedy in fevers, 
but likewiſe in moſt nervous diſorders, in violent 
hemorrhages, and in mortifications. His efficacious 
recipe for diſeaſes of the eyes, and his remedy for 
the bite of a mad dog, are medicines in eſtabliſhed 
uſe, having been generally ſucceſs ful. 

It now remains, that we ſhould give ſome account 
of the Britiſh Muſeum, which will be a laſting mo- 
nument of the reputation of this great man, though! - 
we can by no means allow him the honourable title 
of being the founder. It is true, the publick are; 
greatly indebted to his taſte, judgment, and aſſiduity, 
r having formed ſuch a repoſitory: of natural pro- 


ductions and ather.. curiofities as were deemed wo. 
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ful to illuſtrate a great variety of ſubjects, and to 
aſſiſt ſtudents and pupils in almoſt every branch of 


£ arts and ſcience ; if no ſuch valuable collection had 
ſubßiſted, government would not have had a proper 


baſis for improving on ſuch an excellent plan, by 
adding other collections to Sir Hans Sloane's, and 
making one grand! muſæum of the whole for the 
benefit of the nation. But it ſhould be remembered, 
that part of Sir Hans's collection was a free gift to 
him from a private gentleman, who, it he could have 
lived to have ſeen à national muſæum : eſtabliſhed, 
moſt probably would have bequeathed his curioſities 
| to the ublick. Bw 232 » 8 . i £81151.) 
By Sir Hans's laſt. will he directed, that his va- 
haable muſæum. together with: his library, conſiſts 
ing of upwards of $0,000 volumes, and 3, 560 ma- 
nuſeripts, ſhould be offered to tlie parliament for 
the uſe of the publick, on paying the ſum of 
20;0001: to his heirs : but if the parliament ſhould: 
not chooſe to purchaſe them, then, on the ſame 
conditions, they were to be offeredito tlie Academies 
of Seiences of Peterſburgh, Paris, and Madrid, 
ſucceſſively; and, if all theſe ſhould refuſe them, the 
executors were to ſell them in ſuch manner as they 
ſhould think expedient. For the honour of the 
nation parliament agroed to the terms; bui conſider- 
ing this collection, though valuable, as not ſuffici- 
ently extenſive for a national muſeum; an act was: 
made for raiſing à furs of money by lottery, not 
only to purchaſe this, but other valuable-colle&ions, 
and to eſtabliſſ proper officers; with competent ſa- 
laries, to take care of the whole, and to exhibit it, 
under proper reſtricxions, without further fee or 
reward. 3% 1 3% eo TSOODDT SET "401193 I 
- Accordingly: all ithar valuable collection of ma- 


nuſeripts, denominated the Harleian, from its 


collector and proprietor, Robert Harley, car! af 
1 „ > | Oxford, 
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Oxford, was purchaſed of his daughter, the ducheſs 


of Portland, for 10,000l. To theſe were added the © | 


famous Cottonian Library, which we have noticed 
in the life of Sir Robert Cotton, vol. III. and the 
King's or Royal Library, Montague-houſe was 
likewiſe purchaſed for the purpoſe of preſerving 
them all entire under one roof. he inſtitution was 
intituled, with great propriety, THE BRITISH Mu- 
SEUM ; and the great officers of ſtate for the time 
being, together with the biſhop: of London, and 
the preſidents of the Royal Society, and the College 
of Phyſicians, and ſome others, were made perpetual 
truſtees : they have a power to add to the muſeum 
by purchaſes ; and the parliament, within theſe few 
years, have granted a ſum for that purpoſe. 

Sir Hans Sloane only publiſhed one work, which - 
is in the higheſt repute; ** The Natural Hiſtory of 
Jamaica,“ 2 vols. folio, 
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